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51st  Congress,  \  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  <  Report 


2  d  Session. 


No.  3967. 


COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


February  21, 1891  — Indefinitely  postponed. 

February  23, 1891. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 

of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Wickham,  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 

Measures,  submitted  the  following 

ADVERSE  REPORT: 

[To  accompany  S.  4675.] 

The  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  4675)  to  provide  a  unit  of  value  and  for  the  coin¬ 
age  of  gold  and  silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  report  as  follows  : 

The  committee,  desiring  to  have  the  largest  information  to  aid 
them  in  their  conclusions,  have  patiently  listened  for  the  period  of  a 
month  to  delegations,  individuals,  and  memorials  expressing  all  the 
various  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  coinage  of  silver  ;  some  of  them 
representing  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  associations  of 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  large  savings-bank  and  in¬ 
surance  company  interests,  mining  interests,  the  Farmer’s  Alliance 
and  other  associations  of  farmers,  and  various  labor  organizations. 

The  committee  have  also  given  audience  to  statisticians,  students 
of  finance,  and  many  others,  who  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  questions  involved  in  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  bill  in 
question. 

The  committee  feel  that  they  have  been  fortunate  in  this,  since 
many  of  those  who  have  been  before  them  have  given  evidence  of  great 
intelligence  upon  the  subject  before  the  committee,  and  have  been 
able  to  afford  to  them  valuable  assistance  in  coming  to  their  con¬ 
clusion. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  and  ap¬ 
proved  July  14,  1890,  Treasury  notes  issued  in  the  purchase  of  silver 
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bullion  of  corresponding  value  to  an  amount  exceeding  at  the  rate  of 
the  purchases  already  made  $54,000,000  annually  are  being  added  to 
the  volume  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

This  largely  exceeds  the  contraction  by  way  of  the  retirement  of 
national  bank  notes  and  in  a  period  10  years  would,  at  the  same 
rate,  gradually  add  to  the  volume  of  the  currency  above  the  amount 
of  the  bank  notes,  should  they  all  be  retired,  the  sum  of  $360,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  for  1889  states  that 
the  surplus  of  silver  in  the  world,  above  the  amount  used  in  the  arts 
and  coinage  in  all  other  countries  than  the  United  States  was,  for 
1888,  39,500,000  fine  ounces.  According  to  statement  of  Director  of 
the  Mint  Leech  the  surplus  in  1889,  assuming  that  the  coinage  and 
use  in  the  arts  was  no  greater  than  in  1888,  was  56,500,000  ounces. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  amount  used  in  the  arts  and  in  coinage 
outside  of  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  1888  to  such  an  amount 
that  the  surplus  was  less  than  54,000,000  ounces.  If  these  estimates 
are  correct,  under  the  present  law  there  is  provision  for  using  the 
world’s  surplus,  which  is  all  that  unlimited  coinage  could  accomplish. 

The  American  product  in  1888,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary,  was 
45,000,000  ounces.  For  1889,  according  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  the  American  output  was  50,000,000  ounces. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  demand  of  the  present  law  does  not 
call  for  all  the  silver  surplus  and  that  there  are  now  “  bearing  ”  the 
market  about  15,000,000  ounces,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  silver  to  its  present  ruling  figure.  Whether  this  15,- 
000,000  ounces  are  likely  to  remain  a  threat  to  the  market  or  whether 
they  are  used  by  designing  persons  as  a  temporary  means  to 
depress  the  price  is  a  matter  upon  which  intelligent  persons  who 
have  appeared  before  the  committee  differ.  This  can  be  determined 
by  a  continuance  of  the  present  policy  of  buying  no  more  than  the 
4,500,000  ounces  monthly  provided  by  the  existing  law. 

If  the  presence  of  the  15,000,000  ounces  is  continued  only  for  the 
purpose  of  affecting  some  change  in  legislation  and  Congress  shall 
show  by  its  action  that  it  intends  no  change,  this  body  of  silver  will 
be  permitted  to  go  its  way,  and  so  will  no  longer  depress  to  market. 
If  on  the  other  hand  this  amount  of  bullion  is  in  actual  excess  over 
the  demand,  it  will  be  easy  at  any  future  time  for  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  to  provide  for  its  absorption  into  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
To  determine  this  time  is  needed. 

The  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  law  of  last  session,  already 
referred  to,  are,  in  the  language  of  that  act,  “  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
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ment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  when  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public  dues.” 

This  is  the  highest  function  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  silver 
under  free  coinage,  so  that  under  the  existing  law,  subject  only  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  and  design  of  the  15,000,000  ounces 
already  referred  to,  we  have  provision  for  the  use  of  all  the  silver 
that  would  be  brought  to  the  mints  under  free  coinage  (assuming  the 
wTorld  s  surplus  to  be  as  already  stated).  The  money  issued  has 
all  the  legal  qualities  and  purchasing  power  of  coined  money,  and  in 
addition  is  confined  practically  to  the  American  product  and  so  shuts 
out  all  danger,  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  many,  of  the  flooding 
ot  our  market  with  the  silver  of  the  world.  The  present  law,  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  was  declared  by  many  ardent  supporters  of  free 
coinage  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  conditions  are  substantially  the  same  as  then.  There  has 
been  no  important  change  in  our  monetary  situation. 

It  the  present  law,  when  passed,  promised  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  use  of  the  American  product  and  authorized  the  issue  of 
money  as  good  for  all  purposes  as  coined  silver,  it  is  not  now  evident 
to  the  committee  wherein  it  has  failed  in  that  promise  nor  wherein 
it  is  likely  in  the  future  to  fail  to  accomplish  that  desirable  end. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  feeling  that  there  is  no  need  at  present 
for  further  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  being  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  at  its  last  session  upon  a  direct  vote  re¬ 
jected  free  coinage  of  silver  provided  for  in  language  identical  with 
that  in  this  bill,  the  committee  report  adversely  upon  the  bill  and 
recommend  that  it  do  not  pass. 
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51st  Congress,  {  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Rep.  3967, 
2 d  Session.  )  {  Part  2. 


COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


February  28, 1891. — Indefinitely  postponed  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Bartine,  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures,  submitted  the  following  as  the 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

[To  accompany  S.  4675.] 

In  submitting  their  views  and  stating,  in  part,  their  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  accompanying  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law,  the 
minority  of  the  committee  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  regret 
that  the  majority  should  have  deemed  it  proper  to  withhold  their  re¬ 
port  until  so  late  a  date  as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  bill  upon  its  merits  during  the  present  session. 

We  have  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  which  induced  this 
long  delay  ;  but  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  feel  that  we  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  report  at  an 
earlier  day  was  through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  From 
the  moment  when  the  bill  was  first  taken  up  for  consideration  we 
pressed  continuously  and  urgently  for  prompt  and  speedy  action. 
While  not  underrating  the  importance  of  careful  consideration  in 
committee,  we  regarded  it  as  of  still  greater  importance  that  the 
House  should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  consider,  and  if  it  chose,  to 
act  upon  the  bill. 

The  “  silver  question  ”  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  United  States,  nor 
was  it  a  new  one  to  the  committee.  For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  every  forum  in  the  public  press,  in  scientific 
magazines,  in  economic  treatises,  upon  the  lecture  platform,  in  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  covers  it  in  almost  every  phase.  Twice  within  a  year  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  dis¬ 
cussions,  has,  by  large  majorities,  placed  itself  upon  record  in  favor 
of  the  complete  restoration  of  silver  to  its  former  position  by  the  side 
of  gold  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country. 

A  bill  similar  to  the  one  now  under  consideration  and  emanating 
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from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  United  States  Senate,  was  before 
this  committee  during  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress.  At 
that  time  a  general  notice  through  the  public  press  was  given  to  all 
persons  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  who  desired  to  be 
heard  to  appear  before  the  committee  ;  and  although  that  notice 
stood  out  in  hold  relief  for  several  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  a  single  person  appeared  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  hill  been  taken  up  for  consideration  than 
we  were  at  once  overwhelmed  with  applications  to  be  heard  in  oppo¬ 
sition  thereto.  Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  banking  as¬ 
sociations,  and  almost  every  form  of  aggregated  wealth  were  anxious 
to  throw  the  light  of  their  accumulated  wisdom  upon  the  subject. 
Believing  that  these  hearings  once  begun  would  be  drawn  out  at  such 
length  that  there  would  he  no  time  for  the  House  to  take  action,  the 
minority  at  all  times  earnestly  protested  against  such  a  course. 

We  feel  that  the  result  has  fully  justified  our  position.  For  more 
than  a  month  we  have  been  occupied  in  listening  to  vague  fears,  dog¬ 
matic  opinions,  stale  platitudes,  and  threadbare  arguments  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  each  succeeding  delegation  that  has  presented 
itself  before  the  committee.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  greatly  interested  in  and  instructed  by  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  which  we  have  listened. 

We  are  truly  glad  that  some  good  has  resulted.  But  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  short  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  with  the  whole 
country  in  a  fever  heat  of  expectancy,  and  with  its  business  disor¬ 
dered  through  the  uncertainty  as  to  silver  legislation,  we  can  scarcely 
view  even  the  “  interesting  ”  and  “  instructing  ”  of  our  colleagues, 
as  in  anywise  approaching  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  valuable  time 
lost. 

'  SILVER  AS  MONEY. 

We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  required  not  only 
an  early,  hut  a  favorable  report  upon  this  bill.  In  our  judgment  by 
tar  the  most  damaging  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  was  that 
which  struck  down  silver  in  1873.  From  the  remotest  period  of  re¬ 
corded  history  silver  had  been  one  of  the  two  great  money  metals  of 
the  world.  Originally,  both  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their  crude 
state  and  passed  current  at  what  may  be  called  their  purely  commer¬ 
cial  value — that  is,  their  average  value  in  those  other  staple  com¬ 
modities  which  formed  the  subject  of  sale  and  exchange.  But  as  time 
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passed  on  and  civilization  spread  the  status  of  the  metals  changed 
and  their  functions  became  of  vastly  greater  importance. 

Money  has  become  the  very  life-blood  of  commerce.  Every  modern 
government  has  assumed  absolute  control  of  its  national  money  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  foreign  governments  and  private  individuals. 
For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  currency,  every  existing  government 
has  used  either  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  without  limitation  ;  but  the  use 
of  silver  has  been  far  more  general  and  wide  spread  than  that  of  gold. 

Until  the  year  1816  no  considerable  nation  had  shown  any  prefer¬ 
ence  for  gold  over  silver.  The  monetary  use  of  silver  was  then  uni¬ 
versal  and  it  was  everywhere  the  standard  either  alone  or  conjointly 
with  gold.  In  that  year,  however,  Great  Britain,  departing  from 
time-honored  custom,  planted  herself  upon  the  single  standard  of 
gold.  In  1857  Germany  abandoned  gold  and  adopted  silver.  In 
1873,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  herself  in  accord  with  the  monetary 
system  of  England,  and  possibly  thinking  to  still  further  cripple 
France,  Germany  demonetized  silver,  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
European  States  followed  her  example. 

It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  one  that  up  to  the  12th  day 
of  February,  1873,  the  legal  standard  of  the  United  States  was  bi¬ 
metallic — gold  and  silver.  Upon  that  point  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes  speak  for  themselves.  The  unit  of  value  was  the 
“  dollar.”  This  consisted  either  of  25t8-q  grains  of  standard  gold,  or 
412^  grains  of  standard  silver.  Both  metals  were  freely  coined,  and 
both  were  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

On  the  date  last  mentioned  an  act  was  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States,  which  virtually  destroyed  silver  as  money 
and  made  gold  the  sole  standard  of  value  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  great  country.  Whether  this  was  done  surreptitiously  ”  and 
with  sinister  design,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  as  Mr.  John 
Jay  Knox,  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  presented  himself 
before  the  committee  and  rather  obtrusively  claimed  the  credit  (?)  of 
the  measure,  and  as  we  are  not  able  to  discover  any  good  that  has 
ever  resulted  from  it,  we  are  willing  to  assume  that  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  design  was  in  harmony  with  the  natural  effect, 
namely  :  the  enrichment  of  the  creditor  class  at  the  expense  of  every 
struggling  debtor  in  the  land. 

ITS  DEMONETIZATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  was  effected  by  simply 

dropping  the  “  standard  dollar  ”  from  the  mint  law  and  substituting 
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a  u  trade  dollar  ”  of  420  grains.  In  the  Senate,  where  the  act  was 
consummated,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  debate  upon  the 
bill,  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  change  of  standard, 
and  the  whole  discussion  went  to  trivial  points  of  detail. 

Upon  calling  up  the  bill  Senator  Sherman  used  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  th 
Mint  bill.  I  will  state  that  this  bill  will  not  probably  consume  any  more  time  thai 
the  time  consumed  in  reading  it.  It  passed  the  Senate  two  years  ago  after  full  debate 
It  was  taken  up  again  in  the  House  during  the  present  Congress,  and  passed  there 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  Government,  and  I  am  informed  by  officers  of 
the  Government  it  is  important  it  should  pass  promptly.  The  amendments  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  present  the  points  of  dilference  between  the  two  houses 
and  they  can  go  to  a  committee  of  conference  without  having  a  controversy  here  in 
the  Senate  about  them. 

Think  of  that  !  A  measure  which  was  to  affect  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  land,  every  piece  of  personal  property,  and  every  dollar  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  national,  State,  municipal,  and  individual,  between  the 
two  oceans, ^vhich  completely  changed  every  existing  equity,  was 
not  to  “  consume  any  more  time  than  the  time  consumed  in  reading 
it.” 

Evidently  Senator  Sherman  did  not  realize  the  significance  of  the 
act.  At  that  very  moment  the  United  States  was  looming  up  as 
one  of  the  greatest — perhaps  the  greatest — silver-producing  nation  of 
the  world.  A  new  country,  undergoing  development  upon  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale  almost  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  borrowed  money  and 
laden  with  debt  contracted  in  the  greatest  civil  war  of  ancient  or 
modern  times;  and  yet  without  one  single  word  of  protest  or  even 
of  comment  the  ancient  standard  of  values  is  destroyed  and  the 
American  people  are  doomed  to  pay  every  dollar  of  their  enormous 
indebtedness  in  gold — a  metal  constantly  shrinking  in  relative 
quantity  and  constantly  appreciating  in  value. 

It  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Senate  relied 
upon  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  was  deceived 
by  the  flippancy  and  indifference  with  which  the  details  of  the  bill 
were  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  the  dovetailing  of  the  “  trade 
dollar  ”  into  the  bill  operated,  in  a  measure,  as  a  hoodwink.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  without  one  single  word  of 
public  discussion  silver  was  stricken  down  and  gold  was  made  the 
sole  measure  of  value  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  referred  thus  to  the  former  status  and  demonetization  of 
silver,  because  many  of  our  opponents  discuss  the  question  in  such 
manner  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  ever  heard  of 
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silver  money  until  the  “silver  kings”  of  the  far  West  and  the  dis¬ 
honest  farmers  of  the  Mississipi  Valley  projected  it  as  a  distuibing 
element  into  the  field  of  American  politics. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  the  unanimity  and  the  indignation  with 
which  the  great  money  centers  of  the  country  denounce  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  silver  as  a  “  steal,”  as  a  villainous  and  iniquitous  scheme  to 
enable  the  dishonest  debtor  to  escape  the  payment  of  his  just  debts. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  people  whose  ideas  of  honesty 
and  morality  are  colored  to  such  an  extent  by  their  surroundings  and 
what  appear  to  be  their  interests. 

Suppose  the  case  was  completely  reversed  ;  that  in  1873  we  had 
been  plainly  and  undeniably  upon  the  gold  standard,  every  debt  in 
the  country  payable  in  that  metal  alone,  and  in  a  hasty  revision  of 
the  mint  law  a  “standard  silver  dollar,,,  with  full  legal-tender 
quality,  had  been  interpolated,  what  a  cry  would  have  gone  up  over 
such  a  “  fraudulent  debasement  of  the  currency.” 

But  surely  it  can  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  argue  that  such  an  act 
would  have  been  merely  the  converse  of  what  did  take  place  when 
the  double  standard  was  destroyed  and  the  gold  standard  established 
in  its  stead. 

CLAIM  THAT  OUR  DOUBLE  STANDARD  WAS  THEORETICAL. 

We  know  that  it  is  stoutly  claimed  that  our  double  standard  was 
purely  theoretical,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  standard  was  gold.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  the  claim  comes  this  oft-repeated  allegation  that  prior  to  1873 
there  had  only  been  something  over  8,000,000  standard  silver  dollars 
coined  at  the  American  mint. 

This  shows  either  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  really  meant  by  a 
double  standard,  or  it  is  a  technical  sophism  employed  to  obscure  the 
question.  The  double  standard  means  the  right  to  have  recourse  to 
both  metals,  or  either,  for  monetary  use.  The  right  existing,  the 
use  will  necessarily  follow,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  confer  the 
greatest  amount  of  good. 

The  actual  amount  of  coinage  during  a  given  period  is  wholly  im¬ 
material  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned.  From  1800  to  1830 
there  was  only  about  $8,000,000  in  gold  coin  struck  at  our  mint,  and 
in  1810—  17  there  was  none  at  all.  If  gold  had  been  demonetized  in 
one  of  those  years  what  sort  of  an  answer  would  it  have  been  to  an 
objection  to  say  that  we  coined  no  gold  during  those  two  years?  It 
would  be  no  answer  whatever.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
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Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  were  intended  to  enable  us  to 
utilize  both  metals. 


WHY  OUR  SILVER  WENT  ABROAD. 

But  by  erroneous  calculations  our  coinage  laws  sometimes  under¬ 
valued  gold  and  sometimes  silver,  as  compared  with  the  coinage  ratios 
of  other  countries.  These  conflicting  ratios,  coupled  with  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  at  times  carried  our  gold  abroad,  and  at  others  our  silver. 
About  the  year  1860  silver  was  discovered  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  United  States.  We  were  then  coining  at  the  ratio  of  16  ounces 
of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  while  in  Europe  the  ratio  was  generally  15^  to 
1.  An  ounce  of  silver  was  therefore  worth  nearly  4  cents  more  for 
coinage  purposes  in  Europe  than  it  was  here,  and  accordingly  to 
Europe  it  went.  But  we  didn’t  give  it  away.  Neither  did  the 
American  miner  send  his  bullion  to  the  French  mint.  He  had  no 
use  for  French  coin.  He  simply  sold  his  silver  for  the  best  price  he 
could  obtain,  and  it  then  found  its  way  abroad  in  the  settlement  of 
trade  balances. 

From  1860  to  1873  the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against  us, 
the  imports  of  merchandise  exceeding  the  exports  by  more  than  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  How  could  we  expect  to  keep  our  sil¬ 
ver  under  such  circumstances  ?  Accordingly  we  find  that  during 
that  same  period  our  exports  of  specie  exceeded  the  imports  by  about 
$670,000,000. 

But  those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  limited  amount  of  our  silver 
coinage  during  that  period  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
gold  nearly  all  went  abroad  also.  The  total  product  of  our  mines 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $600,000,000,  and  with  no  figures  of  domes¬ 
tic  export  for  1860-’61-’63,  our  exports  amounted  to  about  $520,000,- 
000.  The  truth  is  that  adverse  trade  currents  deprived  us  of  nearly 
all  of  both  metals ;  but  that  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  double  standard.  At  the  French  coining  ratio  silver  was 
worth  $1.33  an  ounce.  Therefore  every  ounce  that  went  abroad 
liquidated  a  debt  or  purchased  goods  of  that  value.  If  it  had  first 
been  coined  into  dollars  it  could  have  done  no  more,  and  the  work  of 
coinage  would  have  been  superfluous. 

SUBSIDIARY  COINAGE. 

The  argument  based  upon  the  limited  coinage  of  standard  dollars, 
moreover,  loses  its  entire  force  when  we  consider  that  the  subsidiary 
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coinage,  consisting  of  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes  had  amounted 
t°  not  far  from  $144,000,000,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
it  was  a  full  legal  tender,  being  only  limited  in  that  regard  to  pie- 
vent  it  from  also  going  abroad. 

WE  WERE  USING  PAPER  CURRENCY  AT  THE  TIME. 

This  circumstance  is  frequently  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  monetary  disturbance  that  has  taken  place  since 
1873.  A  more  illogical  conclusion  could  scarcely  be  arrived  at.  We 
can  not  recall  a  nation  of  Europe  or  America  which  at  some  time, 
through  the  exigencies  of  war  or  otherwise,  has  not  been  forced  to 
suspend  specie  payments  and  resort  to  paper  issues. 

If  this  argument  is  sound,  it  would  follow  that  the  entire  world 
might  demonetize  a  metal  without  affecting  either  its  value  or  its 
status.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for  each  nation  to  act  at  a  time 
when  it  happened  to  be  using  a  paper  currency. 

Our  greenbacks  and  national  bank  notes  were  brought  into  use 
through  the  necessities  of  a  nation  struggling  for  its  very  life.  But 
everybody  understood  that  the  currency  was  temporary  in  character, 
and  even  in  1873  we  were  moving  onward  in  the  direction  of  resump¬ 
tion.  It  made  an  immense  difference  whether  we  resumed  on  the 
basis  of  both  metals  or  only  one. 

So  far  from  the  action  of  the  United  States  having  no  effect  upon 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  we  believe  that  it  was  infinitely 
more  potential  than  the  action  of  Germany.  The  divergence  of  the 
two  metals  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  an  increased  demand 
for  gold.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1873  the  new  demands  for  that 
metal  aggregate  nearly  or  quite  $1,200,000,000.  This  is  but  very 
little  short  of  one-third  of  the  entire  stock  of  gold  coin  known  to 
exist,  and  at  least  one-lialf  of  this  new  demand  has  sprung  up  here 
in  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  our  action  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  what  we  had 
been  doing,  but  by  what  we  might  have  done,  and  actually  did  do. 
Had  the  American  demand  for  metallic  money  been  divided  between 
the  two  metals,  it  is  morally  certain  that  gold  and  silver  would  never 
have  materially  departed  from  the  legal  ratio,  for  aside  from  the 
steadying  effect  of  our  coinage,  it  is  probable  that  the  mints  of  the 
Latin  Union  would  never  have  been  closed,  and  we  would  have  no 
vexing  “  silver  question”  to-day. 
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THE  APPRECIATION  OF  GOLD. 

The  most  careful  and  thorough  of  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  what  is  usually  termed  the  “  depreciation  of  silver  ”  is  in  reality 
an  appreciation  of  gold.  The  evidence  laid  before  the  royal  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  diver¬ 
gence  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  conclusively  showed 
that  in  silver-standard  countries  the  silver  coin  had  lost  none  of  its 
purchasing  power.  That  the  East  Indian  rupee  would  purchase  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  amount  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  staple  com¬ 
modities,  as  it  would  in  1873,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  measured 
in  gold  the  rupee  had  greatly  fallen  in  value.  In  other  words  the 
rupee,  a  silver  coin,  would  buy  as  much  of  everything,  except  gold , 
as  in  the  former  year. 

Mr.  Barbour  and  Mr.  Waterfield,  both  then  or  formerly,  financial 
secretaries  of  India,  and  every  other  witness  familiar  with  East 
Indian  affairs,  stated  this  fact  positively,  and  it  was  denied  by 
nobody.  (Evidence  of  the  same  character  was  presented  to  this 
committee,  and  it  was  gainsaid  by  no  one.) 

In  gold-using  countries  it  was  shown  that  the  gold  price  of  silver 
had  fallen  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  gold  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  in  general. 

Professor  Sauerbech  stated  that  in  the  United  States  wholesale 
prices  had  fallen  29  per  cent.  The  lowest  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  up  to  that  date  (December,  1886)  was  71  cents  and  1  mill, 
showing  almost  exactly  the  same  decline. 

The  tables  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  showed  a  decline  of  prices  amounting 
to  26  per  cent.  The  Economist  Index  numbers  also  26  per  cent. 
The  Hamburg  tables  33|  per  cent.  Those  of  Palgrave  30  per  cent.; 
of  Robert  Giffen  37,  and  of  Sauerbech  30. 

A  fair  average  of s  these  tables  shows  a  general  fall  of  about  30  per 
cent.,  and  this  is  the  figure  accepted  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  in  his 
work  on  “Recent  Economic  Changes, ”  If  commodities,  measured 
in  gold,  had  fallen  30  per  cent.,  and  silver,  measured  in  gold,  had 
fallen  30  per  cent.,  we  submit  that  it  is  as  plain  as  light  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver  had  remained  perfectly  constant.  In  his 
statement  before  the  committee  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  silver  was  a  variable  standard,  while  gold  was  unvarying, 
and  the  following  colloquy  occurred: 

Representative  Baktine.  Do  you  think  silver  is  more  variable  than  gold? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  I  do. 

Representative  Baktine.  Why? 
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GOLD  AN  INTEEN ATIONAL  STANDARD. 

Mr.  Atkinson.  Because  it  is  so  the  world  over.  By  natural  selection  gold  has  become 
the  standard  of  the  commercial  world ;  you  cannot  alter  it.  There  is  no  legal  tender 
in  international  commerce  which  could  alfect  or  control  international  commerce. 
All  our  foreign  trade  is  therefore  based  on  a  gold  standard  because  it  is  the  safe  stand¬ 
ard.  You  want  to  know  why  or  how  that  affects  us  :  it  is  because  the  price  of  every 
important  article  that  is  made  or  raised  in  this  country  depends  upon  what  the  excess 
will  bring  in  gold  for  export.  You  can  not  displace  the  gold  standard  except  as  to 
a  domestic  transaction  and  all  domestic  commerce  is  tied  to  the  gold  standard  bj7  the 
force  of  the  surplus,  especially  of  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

The  most  of  the  answer  is  wholly  irresponsive  to  the  question,  as 
nearly  all  of  his  answers  were.  But  as  nearly  as  can  be  gathered 
from  his  language,  he  thinks  gold  invariable  because  it  has  b~en 
selected  by  the  commercial  world  as  “  the  standard.”  Upon  the 
same  principle  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  argued  that  if 
the  commercial  world  should  select  a  unit  of  length  made  of  india 
rubber,  such  selection  would  prevent  the  rubber  from  stretching. 

STABILITY  OF  SILVER. 

The  evidence  is  simply  conclusive  that  while  silver  has  remained 
practically  stable  in  its  purchasing  power,  gold  has  shot  upward  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  per  cent. 

“  Oh,  no!  ”  it  is  exclaimed,  “  that  can  not  be.  Gold  can  not  change.  Its  value  is 
intrinsic.  It  is  always  worth  just  100  cents.  The  other  things  have  gone  down,  that 
is  all.” 

But  this  is  either  a  mere  haggling  with  words,  or  it  shows  a  dense 
ignorance  of  first  principles.  When  we  say  that  commodities  have 
fallen  30  per  cent.,  by  that  very  expression  we  state  the  fact  that 
gold  has  risen  43.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  buy  43  per  cent.  more. 

The  value  of  anything  is  what  it  will  exchange  for,  and  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  increased  to  143  cents,  it  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  a  143  per  cent,  dollar.  Such  a  dollar  is  not'  an 
u  honest  dollar  ”  by  any  code  of  morals  extant. 

THE  EVIL  OF  AN  APPRECIATING  STANDARD. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  an  advantage  to  the 
“  poor  man,”  because  he  can  buy  more  with  the  dollar  that  he  earns  ; 
and  we  are  pathetically  implored  not  to  scale  down  the  “  poor  man’s 
dollar”  to  80  cents.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  Fanueil 
Hall  delegation  and  others  who  have  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  assumed  to  speak  almost  entirely  for  the  day  laborer, 
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who  had  his  or  her  little  accumulation  on  deposit  in  some  savings 
bank. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  their  arguments  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  millionaire  capitalist  is  in  reality  the  poor  man, 
while  the  money  of  the  country  is  virtually  owned  by  the  factory 
hands  and  servant  girls  of  New  York  and  New  England.  And  yet 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  that  these  work¬ 
ingmen  and  women  were  not  represented  by  a  single  one  of  their 
own  number  and  class  upon  that  side  of  the  question. 

Almost  every  man  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  free  coinage  was 
a  president  or  other  executive  officer  of  some  bank,  some  great  insur¬ 
ance  company  or  other  firm,  corporation,  or  association  controlling 
vast  aggregations  of  capital.  About  the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
were  college  professors  and  lawyers,  who  appeared  rather  in  •  the 
character  of  special  pleaders. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  mention 
the  circumstance,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  statement,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  duly  accredited  agent  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  various  other  kindred  organizations,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  4,000,000  voters,  stepped  forward  and  laid  on  the 
table  the  petition  of  these  toiling  millions,  praying  for  the  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  pioper  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  great  organization  known  as  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  adopted  a  demand  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  the 
cardinal  feature  of  its  creed. 

THE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  WAGEWORKER. 

Any  arguments  based  upon  the  assumed  fact  that  the  present  con¬ 
dition  is  favorable  to  the  wageworker,  because  he  can  buy  more  com- 

\ 

modities  with  his  daily  wage,  is  utterly  fallacious,  and  fails  to  reach 
the  heart  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
downward  movement  of  wages  has  been  checked  it  has  been  mainly 
through  labor  guilds  and  combinations.  Never  has  labor  been  so 
thoroughly  organized  as  during  the  last  15  years  ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  workingmen  have  found  it  necessary  to  combine  ou  so  gigantic 
a  scale  proves  conclusively^! at  they  fully  appreciate  the  danger  of 
their  situation. 

Then  again,  the  figures  in  support  of  this  argument  are  usually 
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taken  from  those  industries  which  are  thus  organized,  and  no  account 
is  made  of  the  miscellaneous,  scattered  labor  which  can  not  readily 
combine  for  protection  ;  more  than  this,  the  figures  are  by  no  means 
thorough.  A  few  leading  commodities  are  taken  as  the  basis  ot  the 
entire  calculation,  while  in  fact  there  are  many  items  of  expense,  in 
the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  that  have  not  been  reduced  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Fielding,  in  testifying  on  this  point  before  the  Royal 
Silver  Commission,  stated  that  upon  about  two-fifths  of  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  a  laboring  man  there  had  been  no  reduction  what¬ 
ever.  That  taxes,  hotel  and  restaurant  charges,  lawyers’  and  doc¬ 
tors’  fees,  educational  and  traveling  expenses,  and  many  others 
remain  the  same.  In  short,  that  out  of  a  total  annual  expenditure 
of  £950,000,000,  about  £400,000,000  remained  absolutely  unchanged. 
The  following  extract  from  his  testimony  presents  the  point  with 
wonderful  clearness : 

Q.  You  propose  to  point  out  to  the  commission  that  if  there  has  been  a  fall  of 
prices,  or  assuming  that  if  there  has  been  a  fall  in  prices,  only  a  portion  of  the  benefit 
of  that  fall  is  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes? — A.  Part  of  my  statement  is,  that 
generally  speaking,  in  only  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  has 
there  been  any  fall  whatever.  For  instance,  I  can  enumerate  certain  items,  upon 
which  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  has  been  no  fall  whatever,  but  in  some  cases  a  rise, 
such  as  the  cost  of  the  Government  and  local  taxation.  There  is  no  fall  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  drinks,  tobacco,  temperance  beverages,  the  food  vended  through 
hotels,  public  houses,  restaurants,  etc.,  railwaj'-  charges  for  passenger  traffic,  the  cost 
of  supplying  water  to  the  community,  and  I  may  as  well  also  say,  the  expenditure  in 
the  way  of  contributions  to  friendly  societies,  clubs,  and  unions  of  various  kinds, 
the  fees  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  clergy  ;  I  may  also  say  that  the  cost  of  education 
has  increased,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  press  are  issued  at  standard  prices.  All 
these  items  constitute  an  expenditure,  which,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  at  least  £400,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  you  make  up  this  £400,- 
000,000?— A.  The  cost  of  governing  the  country  is  about  £90,000,000,  and  the  local  ex¬ 
penditure  is  £63,000,000,  but  I  only  take  about  £40,000,000  for  these  two  items,  and  I 
wish  here  to  observe  that  it  is  very  curious  thing  that  the  cost  of  the  Government  has 
absolutely  increased  per  head  of  the  population,  while  all  these  commodities  have 
been  cheapening,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is  about  the  largest  purchaser 
and  a  cash  purchaser,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  affect  this  economy  which  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  expected  to  effect.  The  expenditure  on  alcholic  drinks  is  estimated  at 
£120,000,000  a  year  (it  was  £140,000,000  twelve  years  ago),  while  the  expense  on  tobacco 
is,  at  least,  £8,000,000  a  year.  I  estimate  all  other  liquids  supplied  through  the  hotels 
and  public  houses  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  tea,  coffee,  various  kinds  of  waters, 
at  £30.000,000  a  year. 

I  venture  to  say  from  a  very  great  experience  that  these  items  tend  to  increase  in 
price.  The  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  is  £32,000,000  a  year.  I  suppose  we  pay  a 
penny  a  mile  as  usual  as  third-class  passengers.  The  latest  returns  I  could  get  is  that 
of  1884,  which  gives  £30,000,000,  and  I  estimate  £2,000,000  of  an  increase  since  then. 
The  only  object  I  have  in  putting  forward  these  figures  is  simply  to  show  that  there  is 
a  very  large  number  of  charges  that  have  not  been  affected  by  the  fall  of  prices,  as  far 
as  regards  the  actual  payments.  It  may  be  that  there  is  increased  comfort. 

For  instance,  take  education.  That  is  another  item.  There  may  be  better  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  costs  more  money  to  the  working  people.  I  will^take  the  press.  I  think  a 
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fair  estimate  of  the  expenditure  on  what  you  may  call  the  periodical  press — the  half¬ 
penny  and  penny  daily  press  and  weekly  newspapers — is  £20,000,000,  and  the  prices  are 
practically  fixtures. 

As  regards  the  payments  to  sick  and  friendly  societies,  and  to  trades  unions,  these 
items,  I  think,  I  may  fairly  put  down  at  £15,000,000,  nearly  a  twentieth  of  the  income 
of  the  working  classes.  There  is  a  very  much  larger  contribution  being  made  now 
throughout  the  country  to  support  the  unemployed.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  an  exact  estimate  of  the  other  charges  named,  but  they  must  amount  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum.  I  took  it  roundly  that  £400,000,000  of  expenditures  had  not  changed,  as 
far  as  actual  payments  were  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  great  fall  in  prices  since 
1874,  and  I  think,  of  course,  by  these  items  it  can  be,  and  is,  easily  shown. 

Furthermore,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  an  unsafe  criterion,  unless 
it  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
Everybody  knows  from  personal  observation  that  while  labor  organ¬ 
izations  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  wage  rate,  they  also  tend 
to  keep  some  men  out  of  work  altogether.  When  an  employer  finds 
his  salable  product  falling  in  price,  he  naturally  seeks  to  curtail  his 
expenses. 

If  unable  to  reduce  wages  by  reason  of  labor  organizations  or  anv 
other  cause  he  will  endeavor  to  economize  in  some  other  way.  Work 
that  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  improvement,  or  collateral  to  the 
main  enterprise,  and  which  promises  no  immediate  return,  he  will 
leave  undone  until  the  advent  of  better  times.  This  involves  a 
reduction  of  the  working  force.  In  some  cases  it  takes  the  form  of 
an  actual  discharge,  in  others  a  reduction  of  working  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  the  unemployed  or  the 
amount  of  time  lost ;  but  we  do  know  that  during  the  last  17  or  18 
years  an  unusually  large  number  of  men  have  been  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that  the  cry  of  hard  times 
has  been  heard  almost  continuously  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Hence,  the  effect  of  an  appreciating  standard  of  value  can  never  be 
determined  by  considering  merely  the  quantity  of  commodities  which 
the  laboring  man  who  happens  to  hove  work  can  buy  with  his  dollar 
when  he  gets  it.  We  must  strike  deeper  into  the  subject  than  that. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  BUSINESS  IS  THE  TRUE  TEST. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  everybody  that  the  laboring  classes,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  permanently  prosperous  in  the  face  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  the 
period  extending  from  1873  down  to  the  present  time  has  been  one  of 
very  unusual  depression  all  over  the  commercial  world.  This  fact 
has  been  adverted  to  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and  we  regret  to 
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observe  that  the  United  States  stands  second  only  to  Great  Biitain 
in  the  severity  with  which  it  has  been  affected. 

CAUSE  OF  DEPRESSION. 

Many  explanations  of  these  phenomena  have  been  offered,  but  none 
seems  so  satisfactory  to  us  as  the  fact  that  the  year  1873  witnessed  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  virtual  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  great  money  metals  neces¬ 
sarily  threw  an  additional  burthen  on  the  other,  thereby  enhancing 
its  value. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  calculated  to  produce  business 
depression  mainly  in  this  way:  An  enormous  proportion  of  the 
world’s  business  is  done  with  borrowed  money  ;  exactly  how  much 
no  man  can  tell.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shows  that  the  aggregate  loans  of  the  national  banks  on  October  2, 
1890,  amounted  to  $1,970,000,000,  and  of  State  banks  to  $1,900,- 
000,000,  making  in  round  figures  nearly  4  billions  in  all.  Even  this 
enormous  sum  probably  represents  but  a  small  proportional  part  of 
the  actual  loans  existing  in  this  country.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  must  precede  the  repayment  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  time. 

Therefore  if  money  is  rising  in  value  the  borrower  always  has  to 
pay  back  dollars  more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received.  Every 
man  who  is  engaged  in  a  productive  industry  must  meet  his  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  commodities  which  he  produces.  If  a  dollar  becomes 
more  valuable,  that  simply  means  that  it  takes  more  commodities  to 
equal  it.  If  a  farmer  owes  $1,000  and  wheat  stands  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  he  can  pay  the  debt  with  1,000  bushels;  but  if  the  wheat 
falls  to  70  cents  he  must  sell  1,430  bushels  in  order  to  meet  the  obli¬ 
gation.  If  wheat  had  remained  at  $1  and  by  some  chicanery  the 
figures  on  the  mortgage  has  been  raised  to  $1,430,  the  outrage 
would  be  so  glaring  as  to  be  apparent  to  everybody  at  a  glance. 

But  the  effect  upon  the  farmer  would  be  precisely  the  same.  In 
each  case  he  must  turn  over  430  extra  bushels  of  wheat.  And  so 
with  every  other  commodity  and  with  every  business  undertaking 
in  which  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  exists.  As  long  ago  as 
1879,  when  these  phenomena  first  began  to  appear,  Robert  Giffen 
distinctly  recognized  the  depressing  and  disastrous  effects  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  fall  in  prices,  as  the  following  language  plainly  indicates: 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  heavy 
fall  in  prices.  The  fall  in  cotton  and  iron  and  the  various  manufactures  in  cotton  and 
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iron  is  notorious,  and  for  the  rest,  the  losses  in  trade  in  almost  every  description  of 
business  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  a  fall  in  price.  It  is  usually  a  fall  in 
price  which  cripples  the  weaker  borrowers  and  causes  bad  debts,  and  this  makes  a 
beginning  of  losses  by  which  the  stronger  borrowers  are  in  turn  crippled,  farther  fall 
in  prices  ensues,  and  more  bad  debts  and  losses  are  produced.  When  we  see  so  many 
failures  as  are  now  declared,  therefore,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  in  prices. 

But  the  question  for  statisticians  in  such  matter  i*s  not  the  fact  of  a  general  fall,  but 
whether  it  can  be  measured  and  compared  with  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind  and 
whether  there  is  anything  to  show  the  fall  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character 
and  not  merely  a  temporary  fluctuation  which  will  be  corrected  by  an  immediate 
rebound;  in  other  words,  whether  the  average  of  2  or  3  years,  including  the  present, 
will  or  will  not  exhibit  a  decline  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  a  date  2  or  3  years 
back. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  more  definite  way,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  is  there  a  decline  of  prices  at  the  present  time  from  the  high  level  established 
a  few  years  ago,  but  that  this  decline  is  more  serious  than  the  downward  fluctuation 
of  prices  usually  exhibited  in  dull  times,  and  that  it  may  be  partly  of  a  permanent 
character  unless  some  great  change  in  the  condition  of  business  should  occur  at  an 
early  date.  I  think  this  can  be  shown  without  difficulty  with  the  help  of  some  well- 
known  figures  which  have  been  published  lately,  and  which  I  propose  to  analyze  and 
sum  up,  after  which  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  apparently  serious 
decline  of  prices  and  some  of  the  probable  consequences. 

We  quote  thus  from  Mr.  Giffiu,  not  because  we  regard  him  as  bet¬ 
ter  authority  than  others  who  have  commented  on  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  but  because  he  is  an  avowed  opponent  of  silver  and  he 
would  not  he  likely  to  overstate  the  evils  of  an  appreciating  standard 
in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  we  believe  to  be  just.  We  could 
multiply  authorities,  quoting  in  extenso  from  our  opponents,  but  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Upon  this  point  we  will  add  further  that  not  only  must  a  debt  he 
paid  out  of  the  commodities  produced,  but  it  must  he  out  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  profit  of  the  undertaking.  Every  man  who 
engages  in  business  does  so  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  fortune. 
The  expenses  must  he  paid  in  any  event,  and  if  the  profit  is  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  insatiable  creditor  the  enterprise  must  wither  and  die. 
No  man  will  put  his  dime,  labor,  energy,  and  intelligence  into  busi¬ 
ness  unless  there  is  some  probability  of  his  being  able  to,  at  least,  share 
in  the  profit.  He  first  tries  to  reduce  his  expenses;  this  presses  on 
others.  If  he  fail  to  bring  the  expenses  down  to  a  point  that  will 
leave  him  some  profit  he  winds  up  the  concern,  and  employer  and 
employees  are  all  out  of  business  together. 

It  is  probable  that  comparatively  few  existing  private  contracts 
were  made  as  long  ago  as  1873  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
If  every  man  had  to  repay  borrowed  money  at  an  advance  of  43  per 
cent.,  the  business  of  the  country  could  not  live  for  a  single  year.  But 
from  1873  to  1887  the  average  annual  rise  was  about  3  per  cent.,  so 
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that  the  man  who  borrowed  money  at  6  per  cent,  and  paid  it  in  1 
year  in  effect  paid  9  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  3  per  cent,  for  each 
succeeding  year  that  the  payment  was  deferred.  It  is  impossible  for 
business  to  prosper  under  such  conditions. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

It  is  claimed,  though,  that  this  unfavorable  condition  is  the  result 
of  overproduction,  caused  by  mechanical  improvements,  better 
facilities  for  transportation,  the  opening  up  of  large  areas  of  new 
lands,  etc.  The  correctness  of  this  position  has  never  been  proved, 
and  rests  upon  the  basis  of  mere  assumption.  All  of  those  causes 
were  at  work  long  prior  to  1873,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  so  sharply  at  that  year.  It  is  furthermore  a 
strange  contention  that  distress  should  be  brought  upon  mankind 
by  an  increased  production  of  the  very  things  that  are  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

We  may  concede,  that  since  1873,  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  great  staples  of  commerce  ;  but  whatever  the 
increase  may  have  been,  these  commodities  have  all  been  consumed. 
There  is  no  accumulated  surplus  of  wheat  or  cotton  or  any  other 
leading  staple.  Then  why  have  prices  so  fallen  that  the  equity  of 
time  contracts  has  been  completely  destroyed?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Money,  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other 
property  is  measured,  has  not  increased  pro  rata.  No  matter  what 
the  increase  of  production  may  be,  if  the  volume  of  money  keep  pace- 
with  that  increase,  prices  will  remain  substantially  the  same,  and 
no  principle  of  natural  justice  will  be  violated. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  marked  improvement  in  machinery, 
or  method  of  manufacture,  may  greatly  cheapen  a  particular  pro¬ 
duct  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  will  be 
largely  increased,  so  that  profits  may  remain  healthful  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  anomaly,  however,  of  the  existing  condition  is  that  in 
many  cases  where  no  increased  facility  of  production  is  observable, 
the  aggregate  value  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  volume  of 
former  years. 

For  example,  it  has  been  shown  that  while  the  volume  of  Great 
Britian’s  commerce  very  largely  increased  between  the  years  1878 
and  1887,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  was  considerably 
less  during  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former.  The  question  then 
naturally  suggests  itself— why  should  the  producer  be  required  to 
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content  himself  with  the  same  or  a  smaller  amount  of  money,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  production  all  go  to  the  man  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  the  dollars?  It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  if  one-half  of 
the  money  of  the  world  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  value  of  each 
remaining  unit  would  be  largely  increased,  to  the  great  and  uncon- 
sionable  advantage,  particularly,  of  those  who  control  it  in  vast 
sums.  If  the  money  should  remain  stationary  while  other  property 
is  doubled,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

STANDARDS  OF  LENGTH,  ETC. 

Why  is  it  that  governments  exercise  such  extreme  care  in  fixing 
uuiform  standardsof  length  and  bulk  and  weight  ?  It  is  to  prevent 
cheating  and  to  preserve  equities  in  the  transfer  of  goods  and  property 
from  one  person  to  another.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  so  sacredly  guard  the  integrity  of  the  bushel,  the  pound,  or 
the  yard,  each  ot  which  measures  only  certain  kinds  of  commodities 
or  property,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that  the  integrity  of  the 
“  dollar  ”  should  be  preserved,  which  measures  all  other  property  of 
every  kind  and  character.  “Why,  it  is  so  maintained/ ’  exclaim  our 
opponents.  “  The  gold  dollar  always  contains  just  25T87  grains  of 
standard  gold.’’  Very  true;  but  the  weight  of  the  dollar  is  only 
essential  in  fixing  its  value,  and  if  the  value  is  increased  40  per  cent, 
it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  so  far  as  its  purchasing  power  is  con¬ 
cerned  as  if  40  per  cent,  were  added  to  its  weight. 

THE  QUANTITATIVE  THEORY. 

It  is  very  strongly  argued  by  monometallists  that  the  quantity  of 
money  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  concern.  That  credit  is  the  prime 
factor  in  the  transaction  of  business  and  in  sustaining  prices,  and  so 
long  as  the  u  quality’’  of  the  money  is  good  credit  will  never  fail.  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  Professor  Taussig  in  their  arguments  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  both  took  this  position,  claiming  that  gold  is  the  metal  which 
possesses  u  quality  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  is  the  bare  suggestion  that 
since  1873  the  quality  of  gold  has  been  just  as  good  as  it  ever  was 
before,  and  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  quite  as  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  credit,  and  yet  prices  have  so  utterly  collapsed  that  one  long  cry 
of  distress  has  gone  up  from  the  entire  commercial  world.  The 
former  of  these  two  gentlemen,  when  so  positively  declaring  that  the 
quality  only  of  money  was  to  be  considered,  was  asked  the  question 
whether  a  bank  with  a  cash  reserve  of  $100,000  could  extend  as  much 
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credit  as  another  bank,  in  like  condition,  with  a  cash  reserve  of 
$1,000,000.  After  considerable  evasion  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
admit  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  each  required  the  same 
relative  amount  of  cash  reserve. 

By  this  admission,  although  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  he  virtually  conceded  the  soundness  of  our  contention,  that  prices 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  money.  To  say  that  credit  sustains  prices 
and  that  money  sustains  credit,  at  the  same  time  denying  that  money 
sustains  prices,  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  say  that  the  foundation  ot  a 
house  supports  the  first  story  but  not  the  second.  Credit  is  a  super¬ 
structure  built  upon  the  bases  of  primary  money,  and  it  does  not 
admit  of  discussion  that  the  broader  the  base  the  more  credit  it  will 
sustain. 

The  vast  and  complicated  system  of  credit  now  in  existence  fre-  ■ 
quently  has  the  effect  of  concealing  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  there¬ 
fore  prices  are  not  so  immediately  and  directly  affected  by  a  change  in  t 
the  quantity  of  money  as  they  would  be  if  money  and  goods  were? 
always  pitted  against  each  other  without  the  intervention  of  credit. 
But  the  principle  must  hold  good  that  in  general  a  larger  volume  of 
money  will  sustain  a  larger  volume  of  credit,  and  in  that  way  sus¬ 
tain  a  larger  volume  of  business  and  preserve  a  better  range  of  prices. 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  a  measure  of  value  differs 
radically  in  principle  from  a  measure  of  anything  else. 

A  yardstick,  for  example,  is  merely  a  standard  of  comparison,  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  eye  in  determining  the  precise  length  of  a  piece  of 
cloth.  Considering  it  simply  as  a  yardstick  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  it  is  made  of  gold,  or  iron,  or  wood,  because  its  sole  office  is; 
to  ascertain  a  given  and  definite  length.  The  “  dollar,”  however, 
not  only  determines  the  value  of  a  given  commodity,  but  actually 
exchanges  for  it. 

Hence  while  the  number  of  yardsticks  is  a  matter  of  small  concern, 
the  number  of  dollars  is  of  vital  importance.  Money,  by  reason  of  its  i 
legal-tender  functions,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms  in  which  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  held  ;  and  it  gives  its  possessors  almost  unlimited  control 
over  the  property  and  the  services  of  their  fellow  men.  It  necessarilv 
follows  that  the  more  the  dollars  are  limited  in  number  the  greater 
must  be  the  value  of  each  dollar,  and  the  greater  the  relative  wealth 
and  power  of  its  fortunate  possessor. 

The  importance  of  holding  the  value  of  money  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  a  fixed  ratio  with  other  things  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 

the  tendency  of  modern  business  methods  is  to  concentrate  vast  sums 
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in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  Firms  and  syndicates,  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  trusts  are  being  formed  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  A 
very  few  of  these  great  combines  can  virtually  control  the  entire 
money  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  hold  the  purse 
strings  of  a  nation  have  the  people  at  their  mercy. 

We  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  further.  It 
ought  to  he  apparent  to  everybody  that  the  value  of  money,  like  that 
of  anything  else,  must  depend  upon  supply  and  demand.  The  supply 
being  diminished  the  value  of  each  remaining  unit  must  be  increased. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  cut  off  a  part  of  the  natural  increase.  It 
reduced  a  large  amount  of  such  coin  already  existing  to  the  grade  of 
“  token  raonev,”  and  while  it  continued  to  do  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
disdainfully  calls  “  wheelbarrow  work,”  it  in  a  large  measure  lost  its 
position  as  a  supporter  of  credit,  and  in  that  way  it  was  deprived  of 
its  most  important  function. 

COMPETITION  OP  SILVER-USING  COUNTRIES. 

By  no  means  the  least  serious  feature  of  the  general  fall  in  prices  is 
the  competition  to  which  we  are  subjected  at  the  hands  of  silver-using 
countries  in  the  European  market.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  com¬ 
petition  is  recognized  by  all,  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  railroad  building  in  India 
and  Russia,  bringing  them  into  close  connection  with  the  market. 
Possibly  this  has  had  some  influence,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  basis  of  cal¬ 
culation,  because  the  precise  effect  of  a  canal  or  railroad  upon  prices 
can  never  be  ascertained.  There  are  too  many  extraneous  and  col¬ 
lateral  conditions  entering  into  such  a  calculation.  But  when  we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  in  London  silver  is  at  a  discount  of  30  per 
cent.,  while  the  East  India  rupee  will  buy  the  same  amount  of  wheat 
at  Calcutta  as  formerly,  then  we  have  a  simple  question  of  arithmetic 
that  proves  itself. 

Under  that  state  of  facts  a  merchant  can  buy  silver  rupees  ;  with 
his  rupees  he  can  buy  wheat  in  India,  and  he  is  30  per  cent  ahead 
on  that  transaction.  He  brings  his  wheat  to  England,  where  it  comes 
into  competition  with  English  and  American  wheat.  The  market  be¬ 
comes  overstocked  and  down  goes  the  price.  But  the  price  must  fall 
30  per  cent,  before  the  importer  from  India  loses  anything,  for  he  has 
a  clear  advantage  of  that  percentage  to  begin  with. 

It  is  as  plain  as  day  that  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  silver,  coupled 
with  the  further  fact  that  the  rupee  will  buy  as  much  wheat  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  at  least  30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
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American  wheat  at  London,  leaving  railroads  and  canals  entiiely  out 
of  consideration.  But  the  general  scramble  to  sell,  resulting  fiom 
these  conditions,  would  probably  force  it  down  considerably  lower  , 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  fell  from  58$.  a  quarter  in  1873  to  30$.  in 
1887 — nearly  50  percent.  This  is  a  much  simpler,  more  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  decline  than  any  plunge  into  the 
uncertain  domain  of  theory  and  speculation  concerning  the  probable 
effects  of  railroad  building. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  silver  demonetization  in  its  effects  extends 
far  beyond  the  naked  fact  that  it  destroys  a  large  proportion  of  the 
money  of  the  world  ;  and  hence  again  the  prime  necessity  for  its  com¬ 
plete  restoration  to  its  former  value,  aside  from  any  question  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  currency, 

CONTRADICT  GY  LOGIC. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  certain  quarters  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  for  us  to  determine  the  exact  grounds  of  the  opposition. 
In  one  breath  it  is  declared  that  under  free  coinage  the  Government 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  silver  miner  a  full  dollar  for  80  cents’  worth 
of  silver  ;  in  the  next  it  is  asserted  that  the  effect  will  be  to  degrade 
our  currency  to  the  basis  of  80-cent  silver  dollars.  These  two  propo¬ 
sitions  stand  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  only  way  by  which 
the  silver  miner  can  get  a  dollar  for  80  cents’  worth  of  silver  is  by 
raising  his  bullion  to  par,  that  is  to  say,  $1.29  per  ounce.  When  the 
bullion  is  at  par,  the  dollar  must  also  be  at  par,  and  the  80-cent  dol¬ 
lar  which  haunts  the  dreams  of  our  opponents  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Again  it  is  declared  that  free  coinage  will  make  the  United  States 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  the  cheap  silver  in  the  world,  and  then  with 
singular  inconsistency  it  is  argued  that  gold  will  rise  to  a  premium, 
retire  from  circulation,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  upon  a  silver  basis, 
with  a  currency  limited  in  amount  and  depreciated  in  value.  These 
contentions  involve  some  very  absurd  contradictions.  First,  they 
assume  an  inflation  of  the  currency  and  a  contraction  of  the  currency  at 
the  same  time  ;  secondly,  they  assume  a  depreciated  dollar  with  a 
shrinking  volume  of  currency,  a  thing  which  never  occurred  in  the 
financial  history  ot  the  world,  and  which  stands  directly  opposed  to 
recognized  economic  principles. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  diminish  the  volume  of  monev  and  thus 
depreciate  the  dollar  as  it  is  to  reduce  the  corn  crop  and  thereby 


cheapen  the  corn.  If  there  are  vast  hoards  of  silver  ready  to  be 
thrown  into  America  the  moment  our  mints  are  open,  free  coinage 
certainly  will  not  produce  contraction.  If  there  are  no  such  hoards 
then  there  is  nothing  to  send  the  gold  into  retirement,  and  again  the 
contraction  theory  fails. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  CHEAP  SILVER. 

This  argument  never  had  a  shadow  of  foundation  upon  which  to 
rest.  No  man  can  locate  or  attempts  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
any  great  accumulation  of  silver  that  would  be  attracted  to  America 
by  free  coinage.  It  would  not  come  from  India,  for  that  country  has 
not  half  as  much  as  she  needs  and  is  all  the  time  grasping  for  more. 
It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  Hindoos  melting  down  their  gods  and 
goddesses.  They  have  worshiped  their  idols  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  and  they  regard  them  with  just  as  much  superstitious  rev¬ 
erence  to-day  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  Why  did  they  not 
melt  them  down  and  sell  them  prior  to  1873,  when  silver  was  worth 
$1.33  an  ounce  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe? 

It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  assume  that  they  will  part  with  their 
coin,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay  England  a 
tribute  of  $60,000,000  annually,  they  continue  to  absorb  silver  at 
the  rate  of  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year.  India  has  only 
about  $900,000,000  silver  coin — scarcely  $4  per  capita  of  the  popu¬ 
lation — and  no  other  money.  Every  student  of  East  India  finance 
recognizes  and  admits  the  fact  that  the  abandonment  of  the  silver 
standard  by  Hindoostan  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 
The  Hindoos  have  never  done  a  thing  that  even  gave  color  to  such  a 
thought.  The  idea  that  these  people,  eminently  conservative,  are 
suddenly  going  to  reverse  the  traditions  of  untold  centuries  of  time 
and  make  a  wild  rush  with  their  rupees  and  their  deities  to  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  is  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of  American 
statesmanship. 

The  economic  impossibility  of  India  unloading  upon  us  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  “  Hyndman’s  Bankruptcy  of 
India :  ” 

Unlike  former  conquerors  of  India,  we  do  not  live  in  the  country,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  we  take  out  of  it  each  year  more  than  the  people  can  afford.  The  total  net 
revenues  of  India  is  under  £40,000,000  a  year.  Not  less  than  £20,000,000  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce— more  than  the  entire  net  income  of  the  Government  derived  from 
the  land  revenue— is  sent  out  of  India  every  year  without  any  direct  commercial  equiv¬ 
alent.  Just  think  what  this  (and  it  is  an  underestimate  by  over  50  per  cent.)  really 
means. 
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It  means  that  year  after  year,  in  dearth  and  in  plenty,  in  drought  and  in  flood, 
£20,000,000  is  taken  from  perhaps  the  poorest  on  the  earth  to  bring  to  us  heie  in  Eng¬ 
land  (or  to  invest  in  unremunerative  public  works);  it  means  that  so  many  millions 
more  are  condemned  to  starvation  at  the  next  scarcity ;  it  means  that  during  the  20 
years,  1858-1878,  £400,000,000  have  been  so  applied.  Call  this  payment  for  good  admin¬ 
istration,  gloss  it  over  in  any  way  you  please,  need  we  look  further  for  the  came  of 
the  growing  impoverishment  of  India? 

Not  a  single  Englishman  would  saty  so  if  last  year,  not  to  speak  of  years  before, 
£67,000,000,  the  agricultural  rent  of  the  country,  had  been  sent  hence  to  the  Continent 
for  nothing.  Yet  £67,000,000  to  England  is  literally  a  flea  bite  compared  with  vliat 
£20,000,000  is  to  India. 

Imagine  such  a  country,  fitly  described  as  ‘‘bleeding  to  death/ 
flooding  us  with  silver. 

EUROPEAN  COIN. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  entire 
amount  of  silver  coin  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  is 
only  $3,338,500,000,  and  of  this  considerable  more  than  one-half  is 
in  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Straits,  where  it  is  as  completely 
buried  as  if  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  aggregate  amount  in 
Europe  is  $1,482,400,000 — roughly  speaking,  $4  per  capita  for  that 
Continent,  and  of  this  nearly  one-half  is  held  by  France.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  exact  figures,  and  also  the  coinage  ratios  of 
the  different  countries. 

Table  showing  the  estimated  stock  of  silver  held  by  foreign  countries,  the  statement  of 

each,  and  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  coinage . 


Countries. 


Full  legal  Limited 
tender.  tender. 


Total. 


United  Kingdom . 

"Fra  nee  . . 

§650,000,000 

102,000,000 

48,400,000 

25.800,000 

11,400,000 

1,800,000 

90,000,000 

Oprmn.nv  . 

‘Rplorinm . . . 

"f ta.l  y  , . 

Swit7Ar1n,nd  . „ . 

Greece . 

Sr»a.in . 

"Pnrf.iifyfl.l . 

A  nstria.-TTiinsrarv . 

90,606,066 

61,800,000 

Netherlands . . 

Seandinavian  TTnion  . 

Unssia . 

22,000,000 

Tnrlrev . . . 

A  nstra.lia . 

K.P'vnt . 

Mptmpo  . 

50,000,000 

500,000 

25,000,000 

50,000,000 

900,000,009 

700,000,000 

100,000,000 

Central  American  States . 

Scnth  America . 

.Tnenn  . 

Trmia . . 

Ghina.  . 

The  Straits . 

Gan  a  d  a . 

Cuba,  Hayti,  etc . 

1,200,000 

$100,000,000 

50,000,000 

43,000,000 

6,600,000 

34,200,000 

3,600,000 

2,200,000 

35,000.000 

10,000,000 


3,200,000 

10,000,000 

38,000,000 

45,000,000 

7,000,000 

15,000,000 


5,000,000 

800,000 


$100,000,000 
700,000,000 
145,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
15,000,000 
4,000,000 
125,000,000 
10,000,000 
90,000,000 
65,000,000 
10,000,000 
60,000.000 
45,000,000 
7,000  000 
15,000,000 
50,000,000 
500,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
900,000,000 
700,000,000 
100,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


Total 


2,929,900,000 


408,600,000 


3,338,500,000 


*Hayti. 


Standard. 

Ratio  of 
full  legal- 
tender 
silver  to 
gold. 

Ratio  of 
limited 
tender 
silver  to 
gold. 

Gold . 

1-  1428 

Bimetallic ... 

1-155 

1-  1438 

Gold . 

1  13957 

Bimetallic... 

1-155 

1-  143S 

. do . 

1-155 

1-  1438 

. do . 

1-155 

1-  1438 

. do . 

1-155 

1-  1438 

. do . 

1-155 

1-  1438 

Gold . 

1-  1408 

Silver . 

1-153 

Bimetallic ... 

1-155 

1-  15 

Gold . 

1-  1488 

Silver . 

1-155 

1-  15 

Gold . 

1  151 

. 

1  1 4.9ft 

1-  1568 

Silver . 

1-165 

. do . 

1-155 

1-155 

Bimetallic ... 

1-1618 

1-15 

. do . 

Gold . 

1-  1495 

Bimetallic... 

1-155* 
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These  are  the  figures  upon  which  the  late  Secretary  based  his  last 
speech.  With  all  respect  for  the  dead,  of  whom  we  would  speak  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  they  entirely 
fail  to  hear  out  his  conclusions.  It  signifies  nothing  to  say  that 
there  is  so  much  coin  in  Europe.  The  question  is  how  much  of  it 
will  come  here.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  no  European 
state  can  dispense  with  any  considerable  amount  of  silver  coin.  Ger¬ 
many  long  ago  sold  all  that  she  could  spare.  France  has  none  ; 
Italy  has  none  ;  Spain  has  none  ;  Austria  has  none,  and  Russia  has 
none. 

A  further  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  in  Europe  the  coin¬ 
age  rates  range  from  a  little  less  than  14  to  1  to  15 \  to  1,  so  that,  to 
convert  European  silver  coin  into  ours  at  16  to  1  would  involve  a  loss 
of  from  3  to  12  per  cent.  Stated  in  terms  of  American  money,  this 
means  a  dead  loss  of  $33,000,000  upon  the  full  legal-tender  coin 
alone.  This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  under  free  coinage  the 
American  dollar  remains  at  par.  Should  it  fail  to  do  so  the  loss  by 
exchange  would  he  still  greater. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  trend  of  commercial  currents  is 
far  more  potent  in  controlling  the  movements  of  the  precious  metals 
than  mere  coining  ratios.  Why  does  not  all  the  silver  in  the  world 
go  to  Mexico  for  coinage?  Simply  because  there  is  nothing  in  that 
country  to  attract  it.  Why  does  it  not  go  to  India,  where  the  coin¬ 
age  ratio  is  nearly  7  per  cent,  higher  than  ours  and  where  its  pur¬ 
chasing  power  has  been  fully  preserved  ?  Because  India  can  get  no 
more  of  it  than  is  necessary  to  pay  her  the  balance  due  after  her  obli¬ 
gations  to  England  are  liquidated. 

Prior  to  1873  we  coined  both  gold  and  silver  free  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1.  At  the  American  mint  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equivalent  to  16 
ounces  of  silver,  while  in  Europe  it  was  only  equal  to  16^.  If,  then, 
free  coinage  is  going  to  flood  the  country  with  cheap  silver,  why  were 
we  not  formerly  flooded  with  cheap  gold  ?  The  answer  comes  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  water  flowing  over  a  dam.  The  balance  of  trade  was  ad¬ 
verse,  and  as  a  result,  so  far  from  being  flooded  with  gold  from  any 
other  country,  we  could  not  even  keep  the  product  of  our  own  mines. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  France  coined  gold  at  a  valuation  3  per  cent, 
lower  than  we  gave  it,  and  yet  from  1860  to  1871,  inclusive,  her 
coinage  of  that  metal  exceeded  ours  by  $130,000,000.  It  amounted 
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to  about  $510,000,000,  and,  what  is  more  important,  she  not  only 
coined  it,  blit  she  kept  it,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  of  it,  for,  while  our 
exports  of  gold  amounted  to  $417,000,000  more  than  our  imports, 
France  imported  about  $365,000,000  more  gold  than  she  exported, 
which  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the  precious  metals,  like  anything 
else,  will  go  where  the  demand  for  them  is  greatest,  and  this  almost 
without  regard  to  coining  ratio. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  either  metal 
will  go  where  its  coining  value  is  the  greatest  ;  but  other  conditions 
are  not,  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  equal,  and  the 
rule  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  much  of  reservation. 

THE  GRESHAM  LAW, 

which  is  so  frequently  invoked,  touches  this  question  but  very  re¬ 
motely,  if  at  all.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  not  dealing  with  bi¬ 
metallism  or  anything  at  all  like  it  when  he  laid  down  his  famous 
maxim.  He  was  considering  merely  the  vitiated  coinage  of  England. 

It  had  been  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  coins  of  that 
country  were  clipped,  abraded,  and  below  the  legal  weight.  Investi¬ 
gation  disclosed  the  cause,  which  was  a  very  simple  one.  When 
coins  were  to  be  shipped  abroad  new  ones  were  selected,  because,  be¬ 
ing  heavier,  their  bullion  value  was  greater  and  in  foreign  countries 
they  were  not  current  coin.  So  when  a  smith  found  it  necessary  to 
melt  down  coins  in  his  business  he  chose  the  heaw  ones,  because  he 
thereby  obtained  a  greater  amount  of  gold  or  silver. 

From  these  facts  Gresham  laid  down  the  rule  that  bad  money 
drives  the  good  out  of  circulation  ;  and  in  a  loose  way  this  law  is 
appealed  to  every  time  free  coinage  is  mentioned.  It  is  insisted  that 
the  “cheap  silver  will  drive  out  the  precious  gold.” 

But  this  is  assuming  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  eases  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  A  clipped  amd 
abraded  coin  under  legal  weight  is  also  under  legal  value  even  in 
the  country  of  its  issue,  although  from  custom  it  will  circulate  and 
pass  current  almost  indefinitely. 

But  where  “simple  bullion”  is  needed  obviously  the  exchange  of 
a  light  coin  for  a  heavy  one  or  the  use  of  a  heavy  one  instead  of  a 
light  one  is  a  positive  advantage  equal  to  the  difference  in  weight. 
There  is  at  all  times  an  inducement  to  make  the  exchange.  The 
motive  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  every  transaction. 

But  no  person  who  has  appeared  before  the  committee  has  been  able 
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to  show  how,  under  free  coinage,  the  Gresham  law  could  deprive  us 
of  our  gold.  Men  never  do  anything  without  a  motive.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  person  familiar  with  the  subject  that  silver  bullion 
is  of  substantially  the  same  value  in  all  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  if  silver  should  rise  to  1.29  in  New  York,  the 
same  price  would  obtain  in  London.  Hence  there  would  be  no  profit 
in  sending  gold  to  London  to  buy  silver,  for  it  would  cost  as  much 
there  as  it  would  be  worth  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bullion 
remain  at  a  discount,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  must  be  the  same, 
because  the  bullion  being  convertible  into  coin,  they  must  be  of  the 
same  value.  This  depreciation  would  manifest  itself  in  a  diminished 
purchasing  power,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  purchasing  de¬ 
preciated  bullion  which  could  only  be  converted  into  equally  depre¬ 
ciated  coin. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  depreciated  coin  (supposing  it  to  exist) 
would  be  available  for  the  payment  of  debts  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  debtors  of  the  country  would  or  could  enter  into  a 
general  scheme  of  gathering  up  gold,  exchanging  that  for  silver,  and 
thus  meeting  their  obligations.  Such  a  course,  if  resorted  to,  would 
create  a  demand  for  silver  that  would  inevitably  send  it  to  par  at  an 
early  day.  But  the  fact  is  that,  primarily,  whatever  silver  might 
reach  us  from  abroad  must  come  in  the  course  of  trade,  and,  as  we 
have  shown,  there  could  be  no  motive  in  making  the  exchange. 

Even  should  a  portion  of  our  gold  be  displaced  we  think  that  the 
evil  to  result  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  can  not  be  deprived 
of  our  gold  without  getting  a  full  equivalent  for  it.  A  thousand 
gold  dollars’  worth  of  silver  is  just  as  valuable  as  a  thousand  gold 
dollars’  worth  of  gold.  Should  such  an  exchange  be  made  we  would 
be  no  poorer,  and  the  country  would  have  the  same  basis  for  a  paper 
currency  as  before. 

*  *  v  *  *  *  *  * 

HOARDING. 

Now  a  word  as  to  hoarding.  Gold  will  certainly  not  be  hoarded 
to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
by  it.  A  miser  will  of  course  cling  to  every  dollar  and  hide  it  away 
through  fear  of  losing  it,  but  we  can  not  frame  our  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  that  unhappy  class  of  people.  As 
we  have  already  suggested,  the  hoarding  of  gold  would  diminish  the 
volume  of  money  in  actual  circulation.  This  would  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  currency  and  necessarily  enhance  its  value.  The  natural 
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result  would  be  to  bring  back  the  gold  into  circulation,  for  there  are 
few  persons  who  will  board  any  kind  of  money  in  the  face  of  a 
promising  investment. 

We  believe  that  this  talk  of  “  hoarding  ”  is  merely  “  a  cunning 
device  of  the  enemy.”  We  always  hear  it  when  silver  legislation  is 
proposed.  But  suppose  it  be  true,  does  that  prove  free  coinage  to  be 
a  bad  thing?  Certainly  not  It  only  indicates  that  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  think  it  is  a  bad  thing.  Of  course  all  people  can  not  think 
alike.  Many  believe  that  the  McKinley  bill  was  a  “  bad  thing  ;  ” 
others  looked  upon  the  elections  bill  as  a  “  bad  thing;  ”  still  others 
regarded  the  shipping  bill  as  a  “bad  thing  ;  ’’  and  it  is  impossible 
to  recall  a  single  measure  of  any  importance  ever  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  that  was  not  denounced  by  some  party  or  some  faction 
as  bad  or  dangerous  legislation.  But  we  can  not  stop  legislating  on 
that  account. 

These  people  who  are  so  mortally  afraid  of  free  coinage  ma}^  be 
right,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  15  years  they  have  been  filling 
the  air  with  their  lamentations  over  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  that 
every  danger  which  they  have  professed  to  see  has  proved  as  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial  as  the  “Specter  of  Brocken.”  So  many  failures 
ought  to  make  them  a  little  doubtful  as  to  their  inspiration,  and  at 
least  a  little  more  oracular  in  their  utterances.  They  ought  to  couch 
their  predictions  in  ambiguous  phrase,  so  that  whatever  the  outcome 
they  can  claim  fulfillment. 

BANKS  WILL  CONTRACT  FOR  GOLD. 

In  direct  contradiction  of  the  idea  of  hoarding,  it  is  argued  that 
under  the  free  coinage  of  silver  the  banks  would  make  their  contracts 
payable  in  gold.  Such  a  course  would  keep  gold  in  circulation  and 
prevent  us  from  ever  reaching  a  silver  basis.  Some  of  the  opponents 
of  silver  claim  that  such  contracts  will  be  made,  while  others  declare 
that  the  banks  must  do  business  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 
But  in  either  event,  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  very  much 
concern.  Under  any  system  of  finance  the  banks  will  probably  do 
as  they  always  have  done — that  is,  look  out  for  their  own  interests  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  If  they  contract  for  gold,  that  will  keep 
gold  in  circulation  ;  if  they  use  the  currency  of  the  country,  that  will 
help  sustain  the  cuiiency.  As  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
they  will  do,  and  our  opponents  are  divided  upon  the  point,  we  shall 
have  to  let  them  fight  it  out  among  themselves. 
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AFFECTING  VALUES  BY  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  constantly  insisted  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  wholly 
independent  of  legislation  ;  that  the  Government  stamp  can  add 
nothing  to  the  value  of  a  metal ;  that  value  can  not  be  increased  by 
“fiat,”  etc.  These  are  all  different  forms  of  the  same  argument, 
and  it  is  vicious  in  this  :  That  it  entirely  misrepresents  our  position. 
No  man  who  possesses  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  economics 
will  claim  that  the  value  of  silver  or  anything  else  can  he  affected  by 
mere  “  fiat.” 

If  a  law  were  to  he  passed  declariug  that  412£  grains  of  standard 
silver  should  he  worth  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar,  and  stop  there,  that 
would  be  “  fiat,”  and  it  would  have  no  more  effect  than  the  wind 
that  blows.  In  1811,  when  specie  payments  were  suspended  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
Bank  of  England  notes  “  have  hitherto  been  and  are  at  this  time 
held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  generally  accepted  as  such  in  all  pecuniary  transactions 
to  which  such  coin  is  lawfully  applicable.”  At  that  very  moment 
those  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  resolution  can  be  readily  imagined.  It  might  just 
as  well  have  declared  them  to  be  at  premium  of  1,000  per  cent.  It 
was  mere  “fiat.”  But  if  the  law  which  prohibited  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  had  been  repealed,  or  they  had  been  made  legal  tender, 
which  they  were  not,  or  anything  else  had  been  done  which  tended 
to  strengthen  their  credit  or  enlarge  their  use,  such  action  would 
have  been  a  very  different  thing.  So  with  silver.  Its  remonetiza¬ 
tion  involves  much  more  than  high-sounding  pronunciamento  of 
value. 

The  Government  declares  that  412^  grains  of  standard  silver  shall 
constitute  a  dollar.;  that  this  dollar  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  whoever  has  the  bullion  may  have  it 
converted  into  coin  free  of  charge.  In  short,  the  bullion  is  given  a 
use  that  was  formerly  denied  it,  and  this  additional  use  gives  it  an 
enhanced  value.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  the  principle  operates. 
The  dollar  is  at  par,  but  the  bullion  is  at  a  discount.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  bullion  is  not  a  solvent  of  debt,  while  the  dollar  is.  If  all 
the  bullion  went  direct  to  the  mint,  obviously  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  bullion  market.  There  could  be  no  silver  quotations,  and 
a  discount  would  be  impossible. 
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But  it  does  not  go  direct  to  the  mint,  and  a  portion  of  it  can  not 
go  there  at  all.  Primarily  the  entire  mass  is  thrown  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  sold  as  a  mere  commodity,  and  the  surplus,  which  it  is  known 
can  not  be  converted  into  coin,  fixes  the  quotations  at  which  the  value 
of  the  whole  is  estimated.  But  this  is  a  misleading  estimate.  Every 
ounce  of  American  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  is  worth 
1.29.  Every  piece  of  European  or  Asiatic  coin  is  either  at  an  abso¬ 
lute  parity  with  gold,  or  so  fixed  in  its  situs  and  use  that  it  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  market  price. 

The  silver  which  is  in  the  form  of  jewelry  and  plate  is  worth  vastly 
more  because  of  the  artistic  labor  that  is  commingled  with  it.  Even 
the  crude,  surplus  bullion  upon  which  the  market  quotations  re 
based  could  not  all  be  purchased  at  once  at  the  market  price.  A  pur¬ 
chase  of  15,000,000  ounces  at  New  York  in  a  lump  would  probably 
raise  the  price  to  nearly  1.29.  But  the  fact  that  some  of  it  can  not 
be  sold  at  all  makes  it  possible  to  buy  every  ounce  a  little  at  a  time 
at  what  we  call  the  market  price. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  continually  pressing  upon  the 
market  and  quoted  at  figures  considerably  below  the  coining  rate  is 
the  circumstance  that  beclouds  and  confuses  this  entire  question. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP. 

So  with  the  Government  stamp.  The  mechanical  work  of  dividing 
the  metal  into  pieces  and  stamping  a  certain  design  upon  them  is  not 
even  an  element  in  the  real  question.  That  is  merely  intended  for 
its  convenient  use.  The  “  trade  dollar”  bears  the  Government 
stamp,  is  of  the  same  fineness  and  is  grains  heavier  than  the 
standard  dollar,  but  it  is  worth  18  or  20  cents  less.  Why  is  that? 
Because  it  is  only  a  piece  of  bullion,  while  the  standard  dollar  is 
money. 

The  stamp  upon  the  latter  is  the  Government  certificate  that  the 
piece  is  of  the  requisite  weight  and  fineness,  and  that  it  has  been 
endowed  by  the  law  with  the  quality  of  being  a  tender' for  debt. 

GOLD  BULLION  WORTH  JUST  AS  MUCH  AS  GOLD  COIN. 

The  claim  that  the  value  of  gold  can  not  be  affected  by  legislation 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  the  bullion  is  worth  just  as  much  as 
the  coin. 

This  is  a  most  illogical  conclusion,  because  when  the  bullion  can 
be  converted  into  coin  free  of  charge  no  man  will  part  with  it  for  any¬ 
thing  below  its  coin  value  unless  he  be  gone  daft. 
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But  if  a  charge  were  imposed  upon  the  coinage,  would  the  bullion 
be  worth  as  much  as  the  coin  ?  Plainly  not. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  many  intelligent  people  can  not  or  will  not 
see  that  the  whole  scheme  of  coinage  is  a  simple  matter  of  law.  In 
England  the  value  of  gold  is  said  to  be  £3  175.  10 \d.  an  ounce.  Why? 
Because  by  act  of  Parliament  the  owner  of  gold  bullion  can  take  it  to 
the  mint  and  have  it  coined  at  that  rate.  It  is  the  coinage  law  that 
fixes  the  nominal  value  of  gold.  But  prior  to  1844  the  market  price 
of  bullion  was,  upon  an  average,,  about  £3  17s.  6c?.  an  ounce,  \\ 
pence  less  than  the  coin.  Why  was  that? 

Because  the  depositor  had  to  wait  about  two  months  for  his  coin, 
which  operated  as  a  discount  upon  the  bullion.  In  speaking  of  this 
matter  Professor  Sumner  uses  the  following  language : 

The  figures  above  given  show  the  par  of  the  coins,  grain  for  grain,  but  coins  are- 
worth  more  than  bullion,  being  manufactured— that  is,  an  ounce  of  gold  in  coin  must 
buy  more  goods  than  on  ounce  of  gold  in  bullion.  The  difference  is  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Gallatin  says  that  it  took  two  months  to  coin  bullion  left  at  the  mint,  which 
involved  a  loss  of  1  per  cent,  interest.  There  was  no  seigniorage  or  charge  for  coining. 
In  England  there  was  no  seigniorage,  and  the  loss  of  interest  was  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion— £3  17s.  10>^d.  per  ounce  and  the  market 
price,  which  was  then  generally  £3  17s.  6cL— that  is,  it  cost  4 %d.  to  get  an  ounce  coined. 

Note. — Since  1844  the  bank  is  obliged  by  law  to  give  its  notes  at  £3  17s.  9 d.  for  all 
bullion  offered,  reducing  the  difference  between  coin  and  bullion. 

Professor  Sumner  is  an  outspoken  champion  of  the  single  standard, 
for  which  reason  we  quote  him.  The  foregoing  extract  is  from  his 
“  History  of  American  Currency.”  It  very  clearly  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  gold  bullion  which  was  not  money  and  the  coin  which 
was,  and  it  suggests  the  query: 

If  a  delay  of  two  months  made  a  difference  of  4>£  pence  against  the  bullion  and  in 
favor  of  the  coin,  how  much  would  the  difference  have  been  if  the  bullion  could  not 
have  been  coined  at  all  ? 

In  truth,  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  artificially  supported  ever 
since  their  use  as  money  began.  A  large  proportion  of  their  value 
has  been  owing  to  'the  fact  that  vast  amounts  have  been  withdrawn 
from  other  avenues  of  employment  and  dedicated  to  monetary  use. 
But  this  support  has  been  partially  withdrawn  from  silver  by  the 
limitations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  while  gold  has  been  given 
and  is  now  receiving  a  stronger  support  than  ever.  Gold  and  silver 
occupying  a  common  field,  any  restriction  placed  upon  the  use  of 
one  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  operate  as  an  additional  prop  to 
the  other. 

ECONOMIC  LAWS. 

The  absurdity,  we  might  almost  say  the  insincerity,  of  the  constant 
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invocation  of  “  economic  laws,”  and  the  deprecation  of  legislative 
interference  with  silver,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
who  use  it  are  determined  advocates  of  “ protection,’ ’  the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  so  regulate  values  in  this  country  as  to  guard 
the  American  workingmen  against  European  competition. 

Both  the  protectionist  and  the  free-trader  must  necessarily  believe 
that  legislation  will  affect  values.  The  one  favors  the  policy  because 
it  tends  to  keep  the  range  of  prices  higher  in  this  country  than  they 
are  abroad,  and  the  other  opposes  it  for  the  same  reason.  If  we  can 
affect  the  value  of  iron  or  steel  by  legislation  we  can  certainly  affect 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  the  fatal  error  of  this  appeal  to  “  economic  laws”  is  that  it 
confounds  the  distinction  between  things  that  are  natural  and  those 
that  are  artificial.  A  natural  law,  as,  for  example,  that  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  transmission  of  light  or  the  movements  of  oceanic  currents, 
operates  independently  of  man.  But  economic  laws  apply  only  to 
the  relations  existing  among  men  and  must  act  through  human 
agencies.  Separate  and  apart  from  the  actions  of  men,  an  economic 
law  is  a  mere  abstraction. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  a  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  except  through  the  wants  and  wishes  of  mankind.  Value, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  nothing  hut  a  measure  of  the  strength 
of  human  desire.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  basic  principle,  that 
the  price  or  value  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  supply  relative  to 
the  demand.  Men  can  not  change  the  abstract  principle,  hut  they 
can  change  the  elements  through  which  it  operates.  They  can  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  the  supply  and  increase  or  diminish  the  demand. 
An  article — as  a  fine  painting — may  be  of  priceless  value  to  a  civil¬ 
ized  man  and  of  no  value  at  all  to  the  untutored  savage.  All  values 
are  mainly  artificial,  changing  with  the  social  condition  of  men. 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money  is  a  purely  artificial  use,  and 
yet  it  is  the  chief  element  in  the  value  of  both. 

Therefore  the  enlargement  of  the  use  of  silver,  or  its  utilization 
in  a  more  favorable  mode,  must  necessarily  affect  its  value,  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  argue  so  plain  a  proposition  with  any 
man  who  denies  it. 

WHY  NOT  PUT  A  DOLLAR’S  WORTH  OF  SILVER  INTO  THE  DOLLAR? 

This  question  is  asked  over  and  over  again.  It  is  declared  that  if 
we  are  to  have  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  all  it  ought  to  be  at  a  ratio 
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•approximating  the  market  price.  The  answer  is  simple  and  conclu¬ 
sive  to  any  person  who  is  disposed  to  he  fair.  There  is  a  dollars7 
worth  of  silver  in  the  dollar  now.  As  we  have  already  shown,  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  bullion,  it  will  buy  as  much  of  commodities  gen¬ 
erally  as  it  would  when  it  was  nominally  above  par — and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  ask  anything  more  than  that  in  our  standard  coin. 

The  silver  dollar  is  all  right.  The  trouble  is  with  the  gold  dollar. 
The  partial  demonetization  of  silver  created  an  increased  demand  for 
gold  which  has  boosted  the  latter  up  to  about  1.40  in  its  purchasing 
power.  That  is  what  we  complain  of.  And  now  it  is  coolly  proposed 
to  us  that  we  put  enough  silver  into  the  dollar  to  make  that  also  1.40. 
Such  a  concession  on  our  part  would  he  a  complete  surrender  of  the 
vital  principle  at  the  bottom  of  this  entire  question.  Nothing  could 
he  more  unfair  than  to  first  change  the  ratio  by  invidious  legislation 
and  then  change  the  weight  of  the  silver  coin  to  restore  the  equiv¬ 
alence. 

Instead  of  giving  the  relief  which  we  ask,  such  a  course  would 
tend  to  keep  silver  permanently  at  its  present  price  and  perpetuate 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain.  The  whole  theory  of  bimetallism  is 
that  it  links  the  two  metals  together  and  practically  holds  them  there. 
Hence,  if  we  were  to  remonetize  silver  at,  say,  20  to  1,  it  could  never 
rise  much  above  that  figure  unless  other  bimetallic  nations  should 
resume  coinage  at  a  higher  valuation. 

Silver  never  failed  to  sustain  itself  at  15^  or  16  to  1  when  it  stood 
upon  an  equal  plane  before  the  law,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  do  so 
again  if  given  a  chance. 

FREE  COINAGE  WHEN  SILVER  IS  AT  PAR. 

Latterly  we  have  been  met  with  the  suggestion  that  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  free  coinage  when  silver  is  at  par,  but  this  shows  the 
same  confusion  of  thought.  Let  us  borrow  a  simple  illustration  : 

Suppose  there  were  two  kinds  of  wheat,  red  and  white.  A  law  is 
passed  prohibiting  the  making  of  bread  out  of  the  white  grain. 
Would  it  sell  for  as  much  in  the  market  as  its  more  favored  rival  ? 
And  when  the  unfortunate  farmer,  whose  lands,  perchance,  will  pro¬ 
duce  that  grain  only,  complains  of  the  unjust  discrimination,  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  broad-gauged  statesman  who  would  say  to 
him :  “  Why,  my  dear  sir,  your  wheat  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  consequently  you  have  no  right  to  make  bread  of  it ;  but 
restore  it  to  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  other  grain  and  we  will  then 
extend  to  it  the  same  privilege.77 
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How  would  the  farmer  proceed  to  restore  the  value  of  a  grain  which 
had  been  “  outlawed,”  so  to  speak,  and  maintain  its  parity  with  one 
that  could  be  freely  used  ?  How  can  any  two  commodities  he  kept  at 
a  parity  except  by  linking  them  together  in  some  way  ?  This  can 
only  be  done  by  free  coinage.  At  all  events,  that  it  is  the  way  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  has  been  done.  We  ask  for  it  as  a  remedy r 
and  we  are  gravely  told  that  when  we  have  accomplished  the  result 
in  some  other  way  the  remedy  will  no  longer  be  withheld. 

Every  scheme  recently  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of  free 
coinage  has  had  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  closing  of  the  gap  between 
the  two  metals,  thus  paving  the  way  for  free  coinage.  But  why,  we 
may  ask,  have  free  coinage  at  any  time,  unless  the  principle  is  a 
sound  one  ?  If  some  other  method  is  preferable  to  bring  the  metals 
together,  why  is  it  not  also  preferable  to  hold  them  together? 

It  takes  exactly  the  same  economic  force  to  hold  an  article  at  a  given 
price  as  it  does  to  raise  it  to  that  price.  If  silver  bullion  were  worth 
129,  how  would  free  coinage  operate  to  keep  it  there?  Just  in  this 
way  :  The  holder  of  bullion  would  take  no  less,  because  he  could  at 
once  convert  it  into  coin  at  that  rate.  If  the  bullion  were  quoted  at 
1.00,  the  operation  would  be  precisely  the  same.  The  moment  the 
law  went  into  effect  the  100  quotation  must  cease  ;  the  bullion  must 
rise  to  its  coin  value,  i.  e.,  129,  and  then  all  that  free  coinage  would 

have  to  do  would  be  to  hold  it  there.  So,  when  it  is  conceded  that 
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free  coinage  will  preserve  the  bimetallic  par,  it  carries  with  it  the 
concession  that  free  coinage  is  capable  of  establishing  that  par. 

THE  RATIO  OF  16  TO  1  WILL  KEEP  EUROPEAN  MINTS  FROM  OPENING. 

This  is  another  oft-repeated  argument,  but  it  is  utterly  devoid  of 
substance.  The  objection  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  existing  law. 
"We  are  now  piling  away  in  the  Treasury  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
monthly,  every  ounce  of  which  must  be  coined  at  that  ratio  if  needed 
for  redemption  of  outstanding  paper.  It  is  just  as  serious  a  menace 
to  Europe  as  if  it  were  deposited  under  the  provisions  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  bill. 

But  in  the  present  condition  of  things  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  is  about 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  It  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  natu¬ 
ral  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  as  shown  by  the  relative  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  existence,  as  well  as  other  data.  Giving 
silver  a  lower  valuation  than  it  has  in  Europe,  it  would  prevent  the 
melting  down  and  recoinage  at  our  mint  of  any  considerable  amount 
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of  foreign  coin,  and  thus  guard  us  from  the  ct  flood  of  cheap  silver, ” 
which  is  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  country. 

The  passage  of  a  law  for  its  coinage  at  that  ratio  would  he  notice 
to  all  the  world  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  and  uphold  it  as 
money  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  our  judgment  it  would 
have  more  weight  in  swaying  European  sentiment  than  for  us  to 
stand  wavering  and  vacillating  and  battling  with  shadows  for  50 
years  to  come.  No  European  nation  will  ever  dream  of  making 
silver  an  outcast  if  we  plant  it  firmly  in  our  monetary  system  ; 
and  when  they  get  ready  to  open  their  mints,  as  we  believe  they 
speedily  will,  we  can  either  go  to  their  ratio  or  they  can  come  to  ours. 

MEXICANIZING  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  almost  every  speech  against  free  coinage  we  find  the  stereo¬ 
typed  objection  that  it  will  “  Mexicanize  the  country  and  reduce  us 
to  the  level  of  China/ ’  We  are  not  prepared  to  attach  any  weight 
to  the  argument,  or  even  to  dignify  it  by  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  those  countries  will  disclose  ample  cause 
for  their  backward  condition  without  attempting  to  lay  it  at  the  door 
of  silver. 

When  England  adopted  the  gold  standard  in  1816  did  she  eo  in- 
stanti  lift  herself  in  the  scale  of  civilization?  When  in  1857  Germany 
abandoned  gold,  did  she  degrade  hersef?  When  silver  was  quietly 
dropped  out  of  our  coinage  in  1873  did  it  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  our  social  status  ?  The  question  of  what  kind  or  kinds  of  money 
a  country  shall  use  is  purely  a  matter  of  business  ;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  involved.  We  employ  that  money  which,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  best ;  and  that  is  the  best  which  is  the  most 
stable  and  best  preserves  equities. 

If  we  are  to  shun  silver  because  China  and  India  and  Mexico  use 
it,  upon  the  same  principal  we  ought  to  break  off  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries.  We  are  in  infinitely  more  danger  of 
social  contamination  from  meeting  and  mingling  with  those  people 
in  the  marts  and  channels  of  commerce  than  we  are  from  the  use  of 
the  same  money  metal. 

England’s  policy. 

All  through  the  hearings  before  the  committee  a  most  determined 
effort  was  made  to  show  that  for  some  vague,  undefined  reason  we 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  financial  policy  of  England.  It  has  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  that  the  pound  sterling  is  the  international 
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monetary  unit  everywhere  recognized,  and  that  thecommercialsuprem- 
acy  of  Great  Britain  is  in  some  way  the  result  of  her  maintenance 
of  the  gold  standard.  We  can  neither  admit  the  facts  nor  the  con¬ 
clusion.  In  many  cases  the  very  men  who  urged  the  necessity  for 
such  concordance  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  our  adopting  her 
commercial  policy.  If  we  can  be  independent  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
merce,  we  can  certainly  afford  to  be  independent  in  the  matter  of 
finance. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  England  long  antedates  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in 
1816.  It  w7as  largely  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  America,  which 
transferred  the  commercial  front  of  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic,  coupled  with  the  insular  position  of  the  country  and 
the  maritime  taste  of  the  people.  Her  great  naval  power  made 
London  the  commercial  center  of  the  world,  and  the  pound  sterling 
came  into  general  use,  not  because  it  wras  better  than  any  other  stand¬ 
ard,  but  because  it  was  the  monetary  unit  of  the  dominant  power. 

Moreover,  the  pound  sterling  is  merely  a  unit  of  computation,  used 
as  a  medium  through  which  to  reach  the  currencies  of  those  countries 
in  which  the  influence  of  England  predominates,  and  we  confess  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  patriotism  to  be  willing  to  see  it  supplanted  at 
any  time  by  the  American  dollar. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  financial  system  of  England  which  elicits 
our  especial  admiration.  It  is  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
credit  resting  upon  a  very  insecure  foundation. 

The  aim  of  the  English  financier  seems  to  be  to  see  how  many 
forms  of  credit  he  can  employ  and  the  extent  to  which  he  can  use 
them  in  order  to  spread  a  little  money  over  a  wider  field.  As  a  result 
he  frequently  crosses  the  line  of  safety  and  reaches  a  point  at  which 
credit  fails  and  nothing  but  actual  money  will  suffice.  He  fails  to 
meet  his  payments.  He  is  compelled  to  suspend.  This  suspension 
involves  something  else,  and  so  on  from  one  to  another  until  financial 
disaster  runs  like  wildfire  through  the  land. 

Even  so  firm  a  devotee  of  the  gold  standard  as  Mr.  Atkinson,  after 
eulogizing  the  soundness  (?)  of  England’s  monetary  system,  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  prevalence  of  commercial  panics  in  that 
country  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  doing  so  large  a  volume 
of  business  upon  so  small  a  basis  of  cash. 

The  French  system  is  the  converse  of  all  this.  The  aim  of  the 
Frenchman,  above  everything  else,  is  to  secure  safety.  Convenience 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Every  method  of  modern  banking  is 
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thoroughly  understood  in  France  ;  but  hack  of  every  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  lies  the  solid  coin  to  support  it.  Commercial  panics  there 
are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  England  frequently  strains  its  credit  to 
the  uttermost,  the  Bank  of  France  never  does.  Resting  securely 
upon  its  massive  reserve  of  both  gold  and  silver,  it  bids  defiance  to 
every  monetary  storm  that  rages  around  it,  able  not  only  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  smaller  French  banks,  but  even  on  more  occa¬ 
sions  than  one  to  come  to  the  relief  of  its  great  rival  across  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  In  truth,  the  financial  strength  of  France  is  rivaled 
by  that  of  no  other  country  on  the  European  continent.  She  has 
been  one  of  the  central  figures  in  nearly  every  great  military  struggle 
that  has  devastated  and  weakened  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
From  1789  to  1815  she  scarcely  saw  a  moment  of  actual  peace. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in  arms  against  her.  Since  then 
she  has  been  engaged  in  great  wars  with  Russia,  with  Austria,  with 
Germany,  and  in  lesser  conflicts  innumerable. 

Within  a  century  she  has  been  the  theater  of  nearly  a  dozen  revo¬ 
lutions,  involving  a  complete  change  of  government  and  throwing 
her  industries  into  chaos.  In  her  last  great  war  her  armies  were 
overthrown,  her  military  power  for  the  time  was  utterly  destroyed, 
her  fields  were  laid  waste,  her  territory  was  dismembered,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  pay  an  indenmity  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  to 
the  conquering  German.  Only  20  years  have  passed  since  that  great 
calamity  befell  her,  and  yet  we  find  her  to-day  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  Europe,  standing  upon  a  financial  basis  as  firm  as  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Still,  it  is  seriously  argued  that  we  must  ignore  the 
lesson  of  French  financial  history  and  wed  ourselves  for  all  time  to 
the  credit  system  of  England. 

“  But  France  was  compelled  to  stop  coining  silver  in  1874,” 

It  is  triumphantly  exclaimed,  “so  the  argument  for  free  coinage 
tails.”  No  man  has  any  warrant  to  say  that  France  was  “com¬ 
pelled  ”  to  suspend  coinage  at  that  time.  It  might  just  as  well  be 
argued  that  England  was  “  compelled  ”  to  change  her  standard  in 
1816,  or  that  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  discarding  the  silver 
dollar  in  1873.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  nation  is  “'compelled  ”  to 
do  everything  that  it  does  do.  There  were  many  things  that  im¬ 
pelled  France  to  stop  coinage  that  have  no  application  to  our  case. 

First,  she  already  had  a  very  much  larger  proportionate  circula¬ 
tion  than  we  have  now. 
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Second,  her  population  was  practically  stationary,  and  as  long  as 
trade  conditions  remain  normal,  a  sufficient  and  healthful  increase 
of  currency  was  assured  without  free  coinage. 

Third,  she  had  no  great  silver-mining  industry  to  foster  and  en¬ 
courage. 

Lastly,  she  had  a  great  and  successful  military  rival  whom  she 
hated  with  a  mortal  hatred,  and  whom  she  was  anxious  to  injure. 

Germany  sought  to  establish  the  gold  standard  by  unloading  her 
silver  upon  France  and  getting  French  gold  in  return.  The  French 
were  in  no  wise  averse  to  relieving  Germany  of  her  silver,  but  it  was 
no  part  of  their  policy  to  give  her  gold  in  exchange.  No  one  knew 
how  much  silver  Germany  had  to  dispose  of,  and  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  stories  were  in  the  air  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mines.  Some  people  actually  seemed  to  think  that  silver  was 
destined  to  become  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  the  baser  metals  ; 
and  when  the  United  States  closed  its  mints  to  its  own  product ,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  French  Government  took  the  alarm?  But  a 
fear  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  fact.  Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  the  fear  was  utterly  groundless. 

With  every  mint  in  Europe  and  America  virtually  closed  to  it,  silver 
never  fell  to  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  its  maximum  value  ;  and  the 
profoundest  financial  students  of  the  age  have  not  hesitated  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that,  had  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  remained 
open,  practically  there  would  never  have  been  any  depreciation  at 
all.  If  those  countries  should  resume  coinage  to-morrow  we  believe 
that  silver  would  go  to  1.33  at  a  single  bound  ;  and  if  the  United 
States  do  so,  our  deliberate  judgment  is  that  silver  will  never  again 
fall  materially  below  1.29,  as  long  as  the  law  is  permitted  to  stand. 

FREE  COINAGE  BY  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT. 

Leading  champions  of  the  gold  standard  (in  fact  nearly  all  of  them) 
now  proclaim  that  they  are  ready  and  anxious  for  free  coinage  by  in¬ 
ternational  agreement.  This  is  a  concession  even  more  important 
than  the  one  that  they  are  in  favor  of  free  coinage  when  parity  is 
reached.  In  making  it  they  confess  themselves  completely  out  of 
court.  It  is  an  admission,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  bimetallic 
theory  is  a  sound  one,  for  if  unsound  a  union  of  nations  cannot  make 
it  sound. 

It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  can  be  fixed  by  legislation,  for  the  joint  action  of  several 
States  is  just  as  much  legislation  as  if  it  were  confined  to  one.  It  is 
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•a  complete  abandonment  of  that  whole  line  of  argument  based  upon 
the  ‘‘laws  of  trade,”  u  commercial  values,”  the  inutility  of  the 
“  Government  stamp,”  the  impotency  of  u  fiat,”  and  nearly  all  of 
those  threadbare  arguments  which  have  greeted  our  ears  for  the  last 
decade  and  a  half. 

It  is  an  unqualified  acknowledgment  that  the  restoration  of  silver 
is  not  a  dishonest  attempt  on  our  part  to  give  it  a  forced  and  ficti¬ 
tious  value,  for  if  there  is  anything  dishonest  in  the  scheme  it  can 
not  be  made  honest  by  international  combinations.  But  it  goes  even 
farther  than  this.  When  it  is  admitted  that  three  or  four  nations 
can  handle  this  problem  who  is  competent  to  say  that  two  would  fail  ? 
Obviously  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  number  and  resources  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  movement  ;  and,  if  so,  why  may  not  one  nation 
do  it  alone?  From  1803  to  18G5  France  did  it,  and  whv  should  the 
United  States,  with  2^  times  the  average  population  and  ten  times 
the  resources  of  that  country,  prove  unequal  to  the  task? 

In  the  adjustment  of  this  question  we  believe  that  the  American 
Republic  would  prove  a  more  potential  factor  than  England,  France, 
and  Germany  combined.  Those  three  countries  contain  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  about  125,000,000  of  people.  We  have  about  half  that  num¬ 
ber.  But  those  are  old  and  long-settled  countries,  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still  in  their  national  growth  and  development. 

The  population  is  increasing,  but  slowly,  and  the  people  are  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  dense  masses  upon  a  limited  territorial  area.  Hence 
a  much  smaller  per  capita  of  money  will  suffice  for  their  wants.  But 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  per  capita  they  have  a  very  much  larger. 
Their  total  currency  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  $4,025,000,000, 
about  $32  per  head,  while  according  to  the  highest  estimates  we  have 
only  $24.  To  give  us  a  proportionate  amount  of  currency  would  re¬ 
quire  an  addition  of  at  least  $512,000,000. 

That  amount  would  merely  put  us  on  an  even  keel  with  the  average 
of  those  three  nations.  But  the  opinion  is  widespread  that  both 
England  and  Germany  are  suffering  from  currency  contraction,  while 
nobody  pretends  that  France  has  any  too  much.  That  country  has 
about  $57  per  capita,  but  she  fails  to  get  the  natural  benefit  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scant  supply  of  money  in  neighboring  countries,  which, 
by  lowering  prices  there,  lowers  the  scale  in  France  also. 

We  could  therefore  take  into  our  currency  about  $2,000,000,000, 
■and  then  start  even  with  our  sister  republic  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  is  $500,000,000  in  excess  of  the  entire  amount  of  silver  coin  in 
Europe. 
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But  in  fact  we  could  absorb  and  use  very  much  more  in  proportion, 
than  France  because  of  the  difference  in  existing  conditions.  Ours 
is  a  new  country,  about  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  extent. 

We  have  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil  awaiting  the  approach  of  capital 
for  its  reclamation.  Our  mineral  resources  are  practically  without 
limit,  and  no  country  on  the  globe  presents  such  opportunities  for 
the  profitable  investment  and  use  of  money.  It  is  the  existence  of 
these  conditions,  this  capacity  for  money  absorption,  that  makes  the 
United  States  so  tremendous  a  force  in  the  settlement  of  this  great 
financial  problem. 

FREE  COINAGE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  ALONE. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  readily  gathered  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  double  standard  even  without  European  co-operation. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  how  mistaken  is  the  idea  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  would  throw  the  whole  burden  of  sustaining  silver 
upon  us.  Every  nation  that  uses  an  ounce  of  silver  helps  to  sustain 
it.  The  country  which  is  purely  bimetallic  merely  forms  the  con¬ 
necting  link. 

During  the  years  1887-’88-’89  the  total  coinage  of  silver  outside 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  was  $327,901,031,  an  average  of  more  than  $109,000,000  a  year. 
This,  of  course,  includes  some  recoinages.  For  1888  the  reported  re¬ 
coinages  amounted  to  about  13^  million  dollars.  Estimating  the 
recoinages  at  $20,000,000  annually,  it  would  still  leave  about  $90,- 
000,000  a  year  new  silver  taken  into  the  coinages  of  foreign  countries.. 

During  those  same  years  the  total  product  was  $429,615,000,  an 
average  of  about  $143,000,000,  leaving  not  much  in  excess  of  $53,- 
000,000  to  be  annually  absorbed  by  the  United  States.  Making  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  erroneous  calculations,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
upon  an  average  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  silver  product  is 
taken  by  other  countries.  Hence  it  is  preposterous  to  assume  that 
free  coinage  will  throw  the  "whole  burden  upon  us. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  just  as  soon  as  we  open  our  mints 
every  other  nation  will  stop  using  silver.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  its  use  will  largely  increase.  The  great 
argument  against  silver  is  and  has  been  its  depreciation.  If  we 
stand  ready  to  coin  the  surplus  at  129,  it  will  certainly  be  worth  that 
price.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  actually  take  all  of  the  silver 
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in  order  to  sustain  the  price.  Note  the  language  of  the  Royal  com¬ 
mission  on  this  point: 

Sec.  193.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  a  priori  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  Latin  Union  of  a  bimetallic  system  with  a  ratio  of  15%  to  1  fixed  between 
the  two  metals  should  have  been  capable  of  keeping  the  market  price  of  silver  steady 
at  approximately  that  ratio. 

The  view  that  it  could  only  affect  the  market  price  to  the  extent  to  wThich  there  was 
a  demand  for  it  for  currency  purposes  in  the  Latin  Union,  or  to  which  it  was  actually 
taken  to  the  mints  of  those  countries  is,  we  think,  fallacious. 

The  fact  that  the  owner  of  silver  could,  in  the  last  resort,  take  it  to  those  mints  and 
have  it  converted  into  coin  w'hicli  would  purchase  commodities  at  the  ratio  of  15%  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  likely  to  affect  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
market  generally*  whoever  the  purchaser  and  for  whatever  country  it  was  destined.. 
It  would  enable  the  seller  to  stand  out  for  a  price  approximating  to  the  legal  ratio  and 
would  tend  to  keep  the  market  steady  at  about  that  price. 

SLIGHT  FLUCTUATIONS  PROBABLE. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  were  to  act  alone  in  this  matter 
there  would  he  slight  fluctuations.  Other  nations  coining  at  a  higher 
valuation  than  ours,  it  might  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  demand  at  a 
slight  advance.  The  course  of  trade  might  also  have  some  little 
effect.  For  example,  a  demand  for  shipment  to  India  falling  upon  a 
short  supply  would  lead  to  a  rise  in  silver,  or  an  unusual  demand  for 
gold  would  send  that  metal  to  a  premium  ;  but,  as  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show,  such  movements  can  result  in  no  serious  harm,  because 
each  metal  goes  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  a  full  equiva¬ 
lent  is  always  received.  These  fluctuations,  moreover,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  within  very  narrow  limits  because  of  the  steadying  effect  of 
the  enormous  mass  of  coined  metal,  which  can  always  be  obtained  at 
an  approximately  fixed  price. 

Then,  again,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  metals  itself  tends  always 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  ratio.  The  outward  flow  of  gold,  in 
obedience  to  a  foreign  demand,  checks  the  rise  in  the  foreign  country 
and  at  the  same  time  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it  which  creates  a 
demand  for  silver.  In  this  way  substantial  parity  is  preserved  and 
the  world  gets  the  full  benefit  of  both  metals.  This  is  not  merely  a 
fine-spun  theory,  but  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  monetary  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world.  France  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  demand 
for  either  metal,  and  yet  during  the  whole  70  years  that  her  mints 
were  open  the  extreme  fluctuation  was  only  2 \d.  an  ounce.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  only  affected  small  lots  of  the  bullion 
and  that  the  parity  of  the  coin  was  never  broken  for  a  day. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  conditions  existing  in  France  were 
especially  favorable,  else  she  could  not  have  maintained  the  double 
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standard.  Chiefly  in  this :  That  in  the  beginning  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  she  had  a  large  supply  of  gold  which  enabled  her  to  absorb  much 
silver.  So  have  we  a  large  supply  of  gold,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  dismal  predictions  to  the  contrary  we  are  all  the  time  getting 
more. 

But  there  was  one  tremendous  disadvantage  that  she  labored  under 

to  which  thev  never  refer.  It  was  this:  When  her  mints  were 
«/ 

opened  the  production  of  silver  was  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  gold,  and  so  continued  for  twenty  years.  For  ten  years 
longer  it  was  twice  as  great,  and  for  another  ten  nearly  twice.  Then 
for  a  decade  it  was  about  even. 

But  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  the  pro¬ 
portions  were  completely  reversed,  and  from  1850  to  1870  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold  was  not  far  from  three  times  as  great  as  the  production 
of  silver.  At  present  the  production  of  silver  is  only  about  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  gold,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  the  United  States  being  confronted  by  any  such  change  of  propor¬ 
tions  as  that  with  which  France  was  required  to  contend. 

THE  MAJORITY  REPORT. 

This  brings  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  adverse  report  filed 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

That  report  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  law 
absorbs  into  our  currency  substantially  the  same  amount  of  full  legal- 
tender  money  that  we  should  be  likely  to  obtain  under  free  coinage. 
That  is  probably  a  mistake,  for  free  coinage  would  certainly  relieve 
the  market  of  the  “  surplus”  which  is  continually  “  bearing”  the 
price.  It  would  give  us  all  there  is,  whatever  it  may  be.  But 
there  is  more  in  this  question  than  the  mere  number  of  the  dollars  to 
be  added  to  the  currency.  Upon  this  point  we  are  entitled  to  take 
our  adversaries  at  their  own  words. 

If,  in  every  sale  and  transfer  of  goods  and  property,  actual  money 
was  used,  then  $1  of  par  value  and  full  legal  tender  function  would 
be  as  available  and  effective  for  business  purposes  as  another.  But  it 
is  undeniably  true  that  in,  perhaps,  90  per  cent,  of  mercantile  trans¬ 
actions  there  is  an  intervention  of  some  form  of  credit.  While  this 
credit  is  a  most  important  factor  in  sustaining  prices,  the  credit  must 
itself  be  sustained  by  actual  cash.  If  gold  is  the  standard— the  ulti¬ 
mate  thing  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  in  the  final  settlement  of 
balances,  and  this  is  what  every  champion  of  gold  has  claimed— then 
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it  follows  necessarily  that  every  other  form  of  money  is  itsell  merely 
a  species  of  credit.  One  form  of  credit  can  scarcely  be  very  effective 
in  sustaining  some  other  form  of  credit. 

We  believe  that  almost  without  exception  the  opponents  of  free 
coinage  who  have  appeared  before  the  committee  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  parity  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  silver  certificate,  and  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  present  law,  is  only  preserved  by  the 
confidence  of  the  people  that  upon  demand  tney  will  each  and  all  be 
redeemed  in  gold . 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  argument, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  present  anomalous  condition 
of  our  currency  gold  is  the  main  support  of  the  credit  upon  the  basis 
of  which  the  great  bulk  of  our  business  is  transacted.  If  that  be 
true,  then  we  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver  which  from  month  to  month  is  injected  into  our  currency. 
That  is  to  say,  its  effect  is  mainly  confined  to  those  transactions  where 
money  actually  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  these  are  supposed  to 
constitute  not  more  than  one-tentli  of  our  aggregate  business. 

When  so  eminent  an  economist  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  financial  intelligence  of  Boston,  asserts  broadly  that  the 
$250,000,000  in  silver  in  the  Bank  of  France  has  but  little  effect 
upon  the  strength  of  the  bank,  except  at  its  gold,  value  for  internal 
trade,  the  friends  of  the  double  standard  may  be  excused  for  being 
distrustful  of  any  policy  which  keeps  silver  in  the  position  of  mere 
u token  money.”  That  the  existing  law  does  this  is  beyond  dispute. 
The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  for  1889,  takes  the 
position  frankly  that  the  standard  is  gold,  and  that  the  silver  dollar 
is  an  anomaly  and  not  an  exception,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  silver 
bullion  is  bought  at  its  market  price  as  a  mere  commodity. 

The  act  of  July  14,  1890,  does  not  differ  in  that  respect  from  the 
one  he  was  speaking  of,  except  as  to  the  amount  purchased.  A 
££  double  standard  ”  with  one  of  the  standards  doing  all  the  measur¬ 
ing  is  a  gross  misnomer  ;  and  believing  implicity  in  the  superiority 
of  the  double  over  the  single  standard,  we  can  not  regard  with  favor 
any  law  which  leaves  the  status  of  either  metal  in  doubt. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  CURRENCY. 

Even  if  volume  only  is  to  be  considered,  the  report  of  the  majority  is 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  It  assumes  that  an  increase  of  $360,- 
000,000  during  the  next  10  years  will  be  sufficient,  when  in  fact  to 
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preserve  even  our  present  per  capita  will  require  in  the  neighbc 
hood  of  $500,000,000.  But  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  p 
capita  of  at  least  $10  more  than  we  now  have. 

Making  allowance  for  the  retirement  of  national-bank  notes,  th 
would  require  an  addition  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  $1,400, 000, Of 
during  the  next  10  years.  Free  coinage  would  not  probably  give  i 
any  such  amount,  but  it  would  certainly  furnish  a  broader  base  f< 
the  support  of  additional  paper  should  it  be  necessary.  We  are  n 
able  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  bill  should  n« 
pass  because  the  present  law  was  enacted  no  longer  ago  than  la. 
summer,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  existing  law  at  tl : 
time  of  its  passage  was  satisfactory  to  “  ardent  free  coinage  men. 
Recent  events  have  demonstrated  with  reasonable  clearness  ths 
whatever  the  members  of  the  present  House  may  think  of  it,  the  la  i 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  silver  legislation  of  last  summer  was  es 
sentially  a  compromise.  The  ardent  silver  men  first  voted  for  frei 
coinage,  thereby  manifesting  their  unmistakable  preference,  and  tlios 
who  accepted  the  existing  law  at  all  only  did  so  when  they  foum 
that  they  could  not  reach  the  full  extent  of  their  desires.  It  is  a  littl 
ungenerous,  to  say  the  least,  to  force  men  into  the  acceptance  of 
compromise,  and  then  declare  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  the  accompanying  bill  will  be  if  enacted 
into  law  no  human  being  can  tell.  There  is  a  large  element  o 
chance  in  nearly  all  legislation.  It  has  been  well  said  that  politics 
economy  is  the  most  uncertain  of  sciences.  So  many  economic  force 
are  at  work,  some  operating  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another: 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  that,  the  most  intelligent  fore 
casts  are  frequently  wide  of  the  mark.  New  conditions  are  all  tk 
time  arising  and  “  The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang  ai 
aglee.” 

But  we  firmly  believe  that  the  complete  restoration  of  silver  wi] 
inure  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  in  expressing  t Hi 
belief  we  feel  a  sense  of  security  in  the  consciousness  that  we  can  nc 
possibly  wander  any  further  from  the  straight  line*  of  prophetic  in 
spiiation  than  oui  opponents  have  every  time  they  have  opened  thei 
lips  upon  this  subject  during  the  last  15  years. ”  Aside  from  pas 
predictions  and  failures,  their  present  position  is  far  from  convincing 
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We  are  threatened  with  inflation  and  contraction  at  the  same  time; 
a  diminished  currency  and  a  cheaper  dollar  at  the  same  time  ;  an  80- 
cent  dollar  for  the  u  poor  man  ”  and  100  per  cent,  bullion  for  the 
tc  silver  king  ”  at  the  same  time  ;  a  u  hoarding  of  gold  ”  and  (e  con¬ 
tracting  for  gold  ’  ’  at  the  same  time,  and  many  other  calamities 
equally  terrible  and  equally  at  variance  with  each  other.  Such  ar¬ 
guments,  even  though  emanating  from  men  who  modestly  claim  to 
represent  the  u  commercial  intelligence  ”  and  u  sound  financial 
thought  ”  of  the  country  scarcely  march  up  to  our  ideas  of  accurate 
logic. 

Finding  nothing  in  all  the  past  history  of  the  world  to  justify  their 
gloomy  forebodings,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  their  prophecies  and 
rely  upon  such  intelligence  as  we  possess. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  question  of  free 
coinage  involves  any  such  alternative  as  national  prosperity  or  national 
ruin.  We  believe  that  under  any  system  of  finance  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  he  adopted,  the  American  Republic  will  move  steadily  on¬ 
ward  in  splendid  and  progressive  development,  and  that  for  ages  to 
come  our  people  will  continue,  as  they  are  now,  the  happiest  and  the 
most  prosperous  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  what  is  the  best  policy  for  us  to  pursue,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  double  standard  promises  more  of  prosperity 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  single  standard  alone.  We  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  measure  will  restore  and  maintain  the  parity  of 
the  two  metals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  just  as  the  action  of  the 
Latin  Union  maintained  it ;  that  by  investing  silver  once  more  with 
the  complete  character  of  “  money  ”  its  efficacy  as  a  support  of  credit 
will  be  increased  ;  that  it  will  in  large  degree  relieve  us  from  de¬ 
pressing  competition  in  the  European  market,  resulting  from  the 
gold  cheapness  of  the  rupee  and  other  silver  coin  ;  that  its  tendency 
will  be  to  raise  prices  generally,  or  at  least  check  the  decline,  thus 
administering  a  healthy  stimulant  to  business  and  preventing  a 
further  subversion  of  equities  ;  that  by  enlarging  our  currency  to  the 
full  extent  possible  under  trade  and  mining  conditions  a  more  general 
distribution  will  result,  which,  while  inflictiug  injury  upon  no  class, 
will  lighten  the  labors  and  brighten  the  pathway  of  the  poor. 

We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

H.  F.  BARTINE. 

R.  P.  BLAND. 

T.  H.  CARTER. 

J.  R.  WILLIAMS. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEOROE  RFTEEDGE  GIBSON,  OF  NEW  YORK 

MONEY  NECESSARY  FOR  CREDIT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee  :  The  time  allowed 
me  is  so  brief  that  it  does  not  afford  me  time  to  discuss  this  question. 
This  discussion  seems  to  have  drifted  off  on  the  question  of  money 
in  the  abstract,  and  possibly  in  the  concrete,  rather  than  anything, 
relating  solely  to  silver.  On  that  question  I  will  say  a  few  words  : 

It  is  said  here  that  the  volume  of  currency  cuts  a  very  unimportant 
figure  in  prices  and  bank  credit  and  all  machinery  which  is  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  money  itself.  I  would  like,  however,  to  recall  to  the  rnindi: 
of  the  committee  that  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  andi: 
Australia  the  vast  sum  of  money  estimated  by  Dechalleu  that  would 
come  out  in  10  years  amounted  to  more  than  the  total  gold  production, 
in  360  years  following  the  discovery  of  this  country  by  Columbus. 
It  shows  that  gold  was  not  only  at  that  period  an  unreliable  standard,; 
according  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  that  day  as  well  as  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  men  of  to-day,  but  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  gold  ini 
circulation  throughout  the  world  not  only  has  an  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world,  but  upon  prices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  effect; 
was  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  to  stimulate  the  industries  and  enter¬ 
prises  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  then  the  sole  gold-using  country. 

There  probably  never  was  a  decade  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  t 
when  it  accomplished  so  much  in  the  line  of  material  progress  as  it 
did  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  gold  supply  trom  Australia , 
and  California. 

Now,  coming  to  the  present  time  we  see  that  the  banks  of  New 
Yo  6  y  ^  ^  restricted  in  the  credits  which  they  gave  to  persons  I 
like  myself  by  the  reduced  volume  of  money  in  their  vaults.  There 
were  continuous  demands  in  order  to  move  the  vast  crops  and  con¬ 
duct  the  enormous  transaction  of  business  in  this  country,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  to  meet  those  de¬ 
mands  from  the  interior  the  bankers  of  New  York  were  compelled, 
to  call  upon  their  borrowers,  especially  those  who  had  demanded 
money  from  them,  that  they  might  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  If 

I  went  into  the  banks  there  when  they  were  short  of  cash _ when 

their  vaults  had  been  depleted  of  cash— and  said  to  the  president  of 
the  bank,  “  I  wish  to  borrow  $100, 00U  because  of  the  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  existing,  not  thinking  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  it, 
but  I  have  security  and  I  want  to  borrow  $100,000  to  be  placed  to 
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my  credit  should  I  find  occasion  to  use  it,  so  that  I  may  be  prepared' 
to  use  it,”  his  reply  would  he,  “I  have  loaned  above  the  legal  limits,, 
and  I  can  not  accommodate  you.”  And  I  said,  “  I  do  not  want  the 
money,  but  only  wish  it  to  be  placed  to  my  credit,”  and  he  said,  “  I 
can  not  loan  you  this  unless  I  call  in  $25,000  from  some  other  bor¬ 
rower,  for  prudence  and  the  banking  laws  require  that  I  shall  have 
as  a  reserve  25  per  cent,  of  all  my  obligations.”  So  you  see  that 
the  volume  of  money  held  by  the  hanks  of  New  York  cuts  a  most 

important  figure  in  the  credits  of  the  country. 

I 

NO  FLOOD  OF  SILVER. 

Returning  to  the  question  more  directly  under  discussion  here 
than  money  itself.  Take  the  question  of  silver.  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  opponents  of  free  coinage  (and  I  confess 
that  until  recently  I  thought  as  these  other  gentlemen  here  think 
to-day,  but  am  a  convert  to  the  opposite  view  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life),  the  contention  is  that  under  free  coinage  the  amount  of  silver 
that  will  find  its  way  to  this  country  will  be  so  enormous  as  to  inun¬ 
date  us  and  cause  great  financial  distress,  and  I  suppose,  as  some  of 
them  say,  cause  contraction  at  the  moment. 

I  was  in  Europe  this  summer,  and  visited  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  I  think  I  had  good  facilities  for  finding  out  the  facts  relating 
to  silver  bullion  in  the  markets  of  those  cities.  Shortly  before  leav¬ 
ing  London  I  spent  a  little  time  with  Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  of  the 
"Royal  mint,  and  I  asked  him  if  at  that  time  (the  latter  part  of  July} 
any 'quantity  of  silver  bullion  was  on  the  market  of  London,  and  he 
informed  me  that  of  late  years  there  had  not  been  silver  on  that 
market  in  any  quantity  ;  that  it  came  by  every  steamer  and  went 
away  by  every  steamer,  London  being  a  distributing  point  rather 
than  a  storing  place. 

I  inquired  in  Berlin  at  the  Royal  mint  if  there  were  any  bullion 
on  the  market  there,  and  they  said  they  knew  of  none,  and  in  France 
there  was  none.  I  stated  that  it  is  safe  to  say  from  inquiry  that  there 
exists  in  Europe  no  stock  of  silver  bullion  in  any  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  inquiries  made  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  In  July  last.  Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  coin. 
The  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Germany,  the  Bank  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Bank  of  Belgium  have  more  silver  to-day,  or,  at 
least,  as  much  as  they  had  1  year  ago,  and  less  gold  than  1  year  ago. 
That  shows  that  there  has  been  no  hoarding  of  gold  by  these  great 
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banks  and  no  loss  of  silver,  and  during  that  period  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  their  silver  at  a  price  ranging  on  an  advancing  scale 
from  5  to  10  and  15  percent.,  and  at  30  per  cent,  advance  in  price  of 
silver  bullion  in  the  markets  ot  the  world.  Those  banks  did  not 
flood  us  with  such  vast  quantities  of  silver,  and  did  not  exercise  their 
option  and  the  advantage  they  then  possessed  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  They  did  not  have  the  silver,  and  the  figures  will  show  to¬ 
day  that  they  had  none. 

Representative  Taylor.  Do  you  know  where  the  three  millions  of 
silver  bullion  that  came  here  in  October  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  came  from  Europe. 

Representative  Taylor.  I  thought  you  said  none  was  there. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Very  little,  nominal  stock. 

Representative  Taylor.  Where  did  this  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  receipts  were  chiefly  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

Representative  Bartine.  It  had  to  first  come  from  somewhere  else 
to  London,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  shipped  $300,000  of  silver  to  London  in  one  day. 

(Mr.  Gibson’s  time  expired  and  he  was  allowed  5  minutes  to  make 
any  further  statements  he  desired  to  submit.) 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  I  can  catch  the  broken  thread  in  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  in  Europe  of  silver,  I  will  proceed  upon  that  line  of 
thought.  If  the  statistics  figure  in  it  (and  although  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  1  believe  statistics  should  be 
treated  like  poison — handled  carefully),  the  statistics  in  this  case  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  banks  of  Europe  have  not  lost  silver.  The  historical 
fact  is  that  a  big  rise  took  place  in  silver,  and  no  one  questions  but 
that  that  rise  took  place  on  account  of  legislation  by  the  United  States. 
If  these  banks  did  not  sell  silver  when  the  price  was  $1.15,  and  re¬ 
maining  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.15,  if  the  market  for  silver 
did  not  bring  to  the  surface  in  the  bullion  markets  of  the  world  any 
bullion,  I  say  there  is  not  any  considerable  amount  of  bullion  exist¬ 
ing,  and  the  policy  of  the  banks  is  not  to  sell  the  coin. 

We  see  perfectly  well  in  other  departments  of  life,  and  apply  it 
to  this  case,  that  we  sell  things  that  show  a  tendency  to  decline  and 
not  those  that  advance.  We  cling  to  land,  for  instance,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  it  is  rising  in  price,  and  sell  land  in  San  Diego,  where 
it  is  falling  in  price. 

The  Bank  of  E ranee  has  a  large  supply  of  silver.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  bullion,  but  we  have  reason  to  assume  very  little.  The 
Bank  of  France  supplies  money  to  a  people  that  use  very  little  credit, 
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&s  has  been  said  here.  In  a  country  where  small  proprietorships 
predominate  ;  in  a  country  of  small  shops  and  small  transactions* 
these  transactions  can  not  be  settled  in  gold  and  must  be  settled  in 
small  coin.  They  can  not  be  settled  by  credit  instrumentalities.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legal  value  of 
silver  in  this  country,  for  this  silver  coin  in  France  to  be  withheld 
from  the  people,  put  in  the  pot,  and  melted  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States. 

I  went  with  the  Hon.  John  J.  Knox  and  through  the  mint  over 
there.  The  only  thing  they  were  doing  recently  was  the  coin¬ 
age  of  copper  pieces  for  the  use  of  the  South  African  trade.  They 
were  making  100,000  pfennig  pieces  a  day.  Those  are  worth  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  each,  and  I  asked  what  was  done  with  these 
infinitesimal  coins,  as  I  have  never  encountered  anything  that  small. 
'The  reply  was  that  the  demand  was  continuous,  and  of  course  the 
pieces  never  came  back. 

In  a  country  like  that,  where  the  transactions  are  so  small,  I  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  part  with  their  money.  They  must 
first  accommodate  themselves.  The  increase  with  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  population  and  commercial  transactions  is  almost  stationary. 
As  far  as  the  domestic  markets  are  concerned,  they  do  not  demand  an 
increased  coinage,  as  do  the  growing  population  and  the  expanding 
commerce  of  this  country.  While  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union  did 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  was  because  they  did  not  feel  strong 
■enough  to  stand  up  against  a  flood  of  silver  from  Germany,  and 
’Colorado,  and  the  Comstock,  and  did  not  have  the  demand  for  it  that 
we  have. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  silver 
in  this  country  we  are,  to  my  mind,  very  much  more  powerful  than 
all  the  cities  of  the  Latin  Union,  of  which  France  is  the  only  country 
in  this  respect  of  any  consequence.  I  believe  that  this  country 
is  powerful  enough  to  control  the  price  of  silver  and  settle  this 
question. 

APPREHENSIONS  OF  RECENT  PANIC. 

Representative  Bartine.  State  who  you  are  and  where  you  live, 
and  what  your  business  is. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  live  in  New  York  City. 

Representative  Bartine.  Do  you  own  any  silver  mines? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  no  interest  in  silver,  or  no  interest  in 
.the  question,  only  such  as  you  gentlemen  have.  I  am  fond  of  poli- 
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tico-financial  questions.  My  associates  and  others  whom  I  meet  m 
Wall  street  differ  with  me.  No  one  is  more  timid  as  to  finances  than 
myself.  When  I  returned  from  Europe  last  fall  I  took  the  position 
that  we  would  have  before  long  a  severe  time  in  New  York  and 
Europe,  and  I  took  the  position  without  having  reference  to  the  silver 
question.  Two  facts  were  standing  out  prominently  in  Europe  when 
I  was  there,  and  stood  out  before  I  went  there.  The  first  was  the 
engagement  of  British  and  other  foreign  capital  in  enterprises  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Brazil ;  and  in  view 
of  the  then  existing  condition  of  those  countries,  there  was  threatened 
disaster  to  the  holders  of  their  securities. 

Second,  the  conversion  of  cash  into  joint  stock  companies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  to  an  extent  that 
Gerner  &  Company  went  when  they  failed  in  1866.  This  joint  stock 
company’s  operations  were  conducted  on  an  inflated  basis.  The 
original  owners  had  made  a  profit  in  the  transactions,  and  this  en¬ 
couraged  people  to  subscribe  beyond  their  means  ;  and  to  any  man 
visiting  Europe  and  finding  those  conditions,  it  suggested  to  hismindl 
a  prospective  crisis  aside  from  any  reference  to  the  silver  question. 


TELEGRAPHIC  STATEMENT  OF  E.  K.  HOLDEN. 

GOLD  IN  SILVER  ORE. 

A  telegram  was  presented  to  the  committee  which  reads  as  follows  r: 

New  York,  January  28. 

T.  F.  Dawson,  United  States  Senate : 

To  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage ,  Weights  and  Measures: 

Gentlemen  :  50  per  cent,  of  gold  produced  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  silvert 
ore.  Are  the  gentlemen  of  Boston  aware  of  this  fact  ?  They  are  not.  If  thev  were 
they  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  industry  of  silver  mining.  If  free^ 
coinage  is  defeated  it  will  seriously  injure  the  silver-mining  industry  and  conse-. 
quently  reduce  the  supply  of  gold  produced  in  the  United  States.  Whereas,  on  the? 
other  hand,  free  coinage  of  silver  will  stimulate  mining  generally  and  increase  the* 
supply  of  gold.  If  this  condition  obtains  will  gold  be  at  a  premium?  I  defy  the* 
Boston  gold  advocates  to  successfully  maintain  such  a  position. 

E.  K.  HOLDEN. 


Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Friday ,  January  30,  1891. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:30  a.  m..  Hon 
Charles  P.  Wickham  in  the  chair.  *  *  * 
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STATEMENT  OF  N.  H.  DUNNING. 

Representative  Bland.  Mr.  N.  H.  Dunning  wishes  to  present  some 
resolutions  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  would  you  wish,  Mr.  Dunning  ? 
Mr.  Dunning.  It  would  only  take  me  a  few  minutes.  I  simply 
want  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee  the  demand 
of  the  late  conference  here  in  this  city  of  the  labor  organizations  of 
this  country — the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  National  Citizens’  Alliance, 
the  National  Colored  Alliance,  and  National  Farmers’  Alliance — com¬ 
prising  probably  about  4,000,000  voters,  who  ask  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  memorial  is  as  follows  : 

Memorial  of  Labor  Confederations . 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  22,  1891. 

In  pursuance  of  a  basis  for  a  confederation  between  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Union,  National  Alliance,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Asso¬ 
ciation,  agreed  upon  at  Ocala,  and  approved  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  the  Colored  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  an 
executive  committee  from  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  constituting  also  an  executive  board  to  represent  each  individual  organiza¬ 
tion  above  specified  of  five  members  each,  a  call  was  made  for  each  executive  board 
to  meet  in  Washington  City  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1891.  The  following  repre¬ 
sentatives  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  the  Kenmore  Hotel :  L.  F.  Livingston,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  Ben  Terrell,  of  Texas,  for  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union ;  T.  Y. 
Powderly,  John  W.  Hayes,  and  A.  W.  Wright  for  the  Knights  of  Labor;  B.  M. 
Humphrey,  of  Texas,  and  J.  J.  Rogers,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  Colored  National 
Farmers’  Alliance;  Ralph  Beaumont  and  L.  P.  Wild,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
Citizens’  Alliance.  A  temporary  organization  was  had  by  electing  Ben  Terrell  chair¬ 
man  and  L.  P.  Gantt,  of  Georgia  secretary.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Brown,  of  Georgia  ;  C.  W. 
Macune,  of  Washington ;  L.  P.  Gantt,  Hons.  T.  E.  Winn  and  R.  M.  Everett,  of 
Georgia,  were  admitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

On  motion,  a  confederation  was  agreed  upon  to  be  known  as  “  The  Confederation  of 
Industrial  Organizations,”  upon  the  basis  agreed  upon  at  Ocala,  to  wit: 

(1)  Each  organization  shall  be  represented  by  a  committee  of  five. 

(2)  Each  committee  of  five  shall  have  the  number  of  votes  corresponding  with  the 
membership  in  its  organization. 

(3)  The  policy  and  measures  of  the  confederation  shall  be  based  upon  the  St.  Louis 
and  Ocala  platform. 

(4)  Each  shall  stand  pledged  to  assist  when  possible  in  all  local  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  our  people. 

(5)  National  delegates  or  correspondents  shall  never  be  denied  the  one  by  the  other 
so  long  as  the  confederation  exists. 

(6)  The  joint  committee  on  confederation  shall  have  the  power  by  a  majority  vote 
to  admit  other  organizations  with  similar  objects  upon  application. 

(7)  When  plans  are  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  committee  on  confederation  for  mutual 
co-operation,  such  organization  shall  be  bound  to  support  such  plans  fully  and  cheer¬ 
fully. 

(8)  Expenses  accruing  on  account  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
respective  organizations  represented. 

(9)  The  joint  committee  on  confederation  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such  by-laws 
for  the  government  of  the  same  as  they  shall  deem  best. 
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A  committee  to  propose  business  and  demands  for  the  confederation  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  L.  F.  Livingston,  of  Georgia;  A.  W.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania;  E.  M. 
Humphrey,  of  Texas,  and  L.  P.  Wild,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

January  23,  1891. 

Convention  called  to  order,  Ben  Terrell  in  the  chair,  and  K.  F.  Eogers  appointed 
to  act  as  secretary.  The  committee  on  order  of  business,  through  the  chairman,  L.  F. 
Livingston,  reported  a  series  of  demands  for  adoption,  which  were  as  follows : 

“1.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks  as  banks  of  issue,  and  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  national  bank  notes  we  demand  that  legal-tender  Treasury  notes  be  issued  in: 
sufficient  volume  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  without  damage  or  special 
advantage  to  any  class  or  calling,  such  notes  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  such  notes  when  demanded  by  the  people  shall  be 
loaned  to  them  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  non-perishable  products. . 
as  indicated  in  the  subtreasury  plan,  and  also  upon  real  estate,  with  proper  limitation 
upon  the  quantity  of  land  and  amount  of  money. 

“2.  We  demand  a  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

“3.  We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of  land,  and  that 
Congress  take  prompt  action  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now  owned  by 
aliens  and  foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all  lands  held  by  railroads  and  other  corpora-i 
tions  in  excess  of  such  as  is  actually  used  and  needed  by  them  be  reclaimed  by  the 
Government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

“4.  Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privilege  to  none 
we  demand  that  taxation — national.  State,  or  municipal — shall  not  be  used  to  builei 
up  one  interest  or  class  at  the  expense  of  another, 

“5.  We  demand  that  all  revenues,  national,  State,  or  county,  shall  be  limited  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  and  honestly  administered. 

“6.  We  demand  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  graduated  tax  on  incomes. 

“7.  We  demand  the  most  rigid  honesty  and  just  State  and  national  control  ana 
supervision  of  the  means  of  public  communication  and  transportation,  and  if  this 
control  and  supervision  does  not  remove  the  abuses  now  existing,  we  demand  the 
Government  ownership  of  such  means  of  communication  and  transportation. 

“8.  We  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  submit  an  amendment  ta 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senators  by  the  direc- 
vote  of  the  people  of  each  State ;  also  the  President  and  Vice-President  by  a  popular 
vote. 

“9.  Resolved ,  That  this  confederation  of  industrial  organizations  demand  that  iri 
each  State  a  system  shall  be  provided  and  faithfully  executed  that  will  insure  ai 
honest  and  accurate  registration  of  all  voters,  a  free,  fair,  secret  and  official  ballot* 
and  an  honest  public  count;  and  we  demand  that  each  State  legislature  shall  make  ii 
a  felony  for  any  improper  interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  registration,  ballot' 
or  count.” 

An  election  was  held  for  permanent  officers  with  the  following  result : 

Ben  Terrell  president,  and  J.  W.  Hayes  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  demands  as  reported  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina,  appeared  upon  the  floor  and  was  accorded  th- 
privilegesof  the  same.  A  committee  on  by-laws  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs 
Terrill,  Wright,  and  Eogers,  to  report  at  to-morrow’s  session. 

On  motion,  the  president  was  authorized  to  receive  applications  from  other  indus‘ 
trial  organizations  and  submit  the  same  to  the  members  of  the  organization  and  pro 
claim  the  result. 

Convention  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 

January  24,  1891. 

i  Convention  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Ben  Terrell.  An  election  of  an  execn 
five  board  was  ordered,  to  consist  of  the  president  of  this  confederation  and  the  chair 
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man  of  the  executive  board  of  each  organization  composing  this  confederation,  with 
the  following  result :  Ben  Terrell,  C.  W.  Macune,  T.  V.  Powderly,  R.  M.  Humphrey, 
and  Ralph  Beaumont. 

On  motion,  this  executive  board  shall  have  plenary  powers  when  the  confederation 
is  notin  session,  and  to  report  their  acts  and  doings  to  the  annual  session  of  the  con¬ 
federation  ;  with  power  also  to  appoint  such  committeemen  and  helps  in  each  State 
as  they  may  deem  best  to  promote  the  upbuilding  of  the  confederation.  Adopted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the  president  to  invite  delegates  from  every  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  in  the  country  to  meet  with  this  body  at  the  next  regular  meet¬ 
ing  in  1892. 

R.  M.  Humphrey  was  elected  vice-president. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  made  their  report,  which  was  adopted. 

February  22,  1892,  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  place  left  to 
the  executive  board,  to  be  published  6  months  previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  officers  of  this  confederation  were  requested  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  disseminate  the  demands  of  this  confederation  looking  to  the  education  of  the 
masses  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  same.  Adopted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  January  22,  1892. 


Mr.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  present  a  communication  I  received 
from  New  York  this  morning  from  William  P.  St.  John.  On  yester¬ 
day  I  also  received  from  him  this  telegram,  dated  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3 : 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  mention  receiving  this  morning  a 
letter  from  a  Massachusetts  bank  officer,  the  longest  in  office  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  who  scouts  the  inflow  of  European  silver  and  does  not 
fear  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Carter  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  St.  John,  as  follows  : 

New  York,  February  2,  1891. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  M.  C., 

Washington ,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  telegraphed  you  this  morning  :  “Referring  to  my  yesterday’s  respects  I 
beg  to  mention  receiving  this  morning  a  letter  from  a  Massachusetts  bank  officer,  the 
longest  in  office  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  who  scouts  all  dread 
of  Europe’s  silver,  and  does  not  fear  free  coinage.”  [Seventy  years  banking,  51  years 
an  officer  in  one  and  the  same  institution.] 

I  do  not,  without  permission,  mention  the  name  of  this  bank  officer,  as  any  notoriety 
might  be  distasteful  to  him,  although  for  a  good  cause  he  is  quite  equal  to  self-sacrifice. 
Regarding  the  doctrinaire  arrogance  and  denunciation  of  free  coinage  for  silver,  he 
writes:  *  *  * 

*  *  *  “All  this  is  born  of  that  ignorance  and  senseless  adherence  to  tradition 

inapplicable  to  our  present  financial  conditions.  They  will  tell  you  again  and  again 
dogmatically  that  free  coinage  will  bring  over  here  a  large  part  of  the  silver  in  Europe, 
and  all  our  gold  will  be  stampeded  under  the  Gresham  law.  But  these  Solomons  never 
tell  us  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  European  market 
of  dumping,  if  it  were  possible,  all  the  world’s  silver  on  our  market.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  ask  themselves  what  for  are  the  great  banking  institutions  abroad  keeping  it 
on  hand,  or  if  you  ask  them  they  will  answer  that  they  are  keeping  it  only  to  dump 
it  on  our  market,  if  once  we  adopt  free  coinage.  Not  a  word  do  we  hear  that  it  is 
held  as  a  reserve  for  their  immense  liabilities,  and  as  such  serves  this  purpose  as  well 
as  gold. 
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“I  have  always  felt  opposed  to  free  coinage  under  present  conditions,  and  believe 
that  purely  tentative  measures  thereto  should  be  adopted,  though  when  I  hear  sucl 
flimsy,  unscientific  talk,  I  am  strongly  provoked  to  wish  it  might  come  to  passim  me 
diately.  I  have  felt,  too,  that  this  great  country  would  soon  adapt  itself  to  almos- 
any  steady  monetary  system.  It  is  a  postulate  wdth  me  that  so  long  as  our  foreigi 
trade  shall  be  steadily  favorable,  there  can  be  no  danger  from  free  coinage,  but  rathe: 
benefit.  The  interesting  question  with  me  is:  how  will  free  coinage  absolute  affec 
our  trade,  favorably  or  the  reverse?  Pray  tell  me,  would  it  inflate  prices  of  all  foreigL 
merchandise  and  greatly  increase  importations  ?  I  have  read  carefully,  *  *  *  anc 
think  it  very  able  and  most  convincing.” 

Referring  again  to  my  respects  of  yesterday,  I  remark  again  upon  Europe’s  silver  tc 
say:  As  her  potential  money  it  is  in  circulation  with  gold  at  a  valuation  of  $1,333- 
per  ounce,  as  against  our  mint  valuation  of  $1.2929  per  ounce  if  our  mints  are  openec 
free. 

Very  truly  yours, 


WM.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 


New  York,  February  2,  1891. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter,  M.  C., 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  profound  conviction  is  that  the  early  and  enduring  result  of  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Senate  tree-coinage  bill,  now  pending  in  your  honorable  committee,  woulc 
be  to  make  the  United  States  (in  particular  New  lTork  city)  headquarters  for  the  com 
mercial  world’s  supplies  of  both  gold  and  silver,  with  the  minimum  price  for  silvei 
always  exceeding  $1.29  per  ounce. 

I  can  not  discover  any  warrant  of  facts  for  a  suspicion  that  the  enactment  woulcx 
cost  us  any  of  our  gold.  All  example  in  the  world’s  experience  is  satisfactory  assur 
ance  to  me,  under  our  conditions,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  opposite  effect  ot 
this  enactment.  All  opinions  ought  to  be  deemed  entitled  to  no  weight  with  youi 
committee  unless  supported  with  instance  of  actual  facts.  The  most  conspicuous  oi 
recent  delegates  to  your  committee  in  opposition  to  the  bill  is  not  more  famous  for  an.\ 
achievement  than  for  the  absolute  failure  of  every  one  of  his  dreadful  forebodings  in 
antagonism  to  former  measures  involving  silver  money. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  a  warrant  of  facts  for  the  dread  of  Europe’s  silver  to  flood 
our  reopened  mints.  But,  if  dogmatic  assertion  is  of  the  least  importance,  I  beg: 
respectfully  to  array  the  eminent  statistician.  Ottomar  Haupt,  of  Paris,  France,  in  flat 
dispute  of  our  respected  Director  of  the  Mint.  As  facts,  upon  which  to  determine* 
between  these  supposed  authorities,  I  submit  the  following,  viz : 

It  is  conceded  that  Europe’s  only  silver  is  her  money.  Her  legal-tender  silver  isi 
equally  her  potential  money,  as  is  her  gold,  and  upon  the  fixed  ratio  at  which  359.91 
grains  silver  is  the  legal  tender  equivalent  in  coin  of  23.22  grains  gold.  Our  coinage* 
ratio  appoints  371.25  grains  silver  for  this  identical  unit  of  gold.  Hence,  11.34  grains 
additional  silver  is  Europe’s  requisite  with  every  dollar  offered,  of  full  legal-tenden 
silver  for  the  equivalent  gold,  if  our  mints  are  the  selected  medium  of  the  exchange. 
Europe  here  and  back  again  is  to  be  the  European’s  absolute  expense  of  exchanging, 
through  the  medium  of  our  reopened  mints,  his  exactly  equally  potential  silver  money-, 
for  gold.  This  first  cost,  without  the  transportation  charges,  would  mean  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  on  the  Mint  Director’s  estimate  of  $1,100,000,000  silver,  their  outlay  of  overi 
$33,000,000  for  absolutely  nothing  more  potential,  as  their  money,  when  obtained. 

But  if  so  silly  a  proceeding  is  to  be  predicted  for  those  heretofore  accounted  leaders 
in  finance,  then  I  would  respectfully  suggest  a  reminder,  by  ambassador  from  these 
United  States,  that  these  Euiopean  bankers  and  merchants  are  annually  neglecting 
golden  opportunity  to  flood  the  mints  of  India  with  their  surplus  silver  at  a”gain  in 
the  exchange  (of  about  the  equal  of  their  loss  if  they  select  our  mints),  and  while  their 
recoining  at  profit  into  rupees  would  enable  these  Europeans  to  discharge  their  annual 
indebtedness  to  India,  exceeding  $80,000,000,  every  year. 
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If  the  present  opportunity  of  the  United  States  to  command  the  situation  and  dictate 
ffbe  policy  of  the  world  as  to  gold  and  silver  money  is  but  half  appreciated,  your 
honorable  committee  will  report  the  Senate  bill  without  delay  and  urge  its  adoption 
as  our  law. 

Even  assuming  absurd  timidities  as  possibly  expensive,  yet  they  have  not  heretofore 
successfully  prevented  legislation.  If,  however,  they  are  now  to  govern,  I  respect¬ 
fully  beseech  you  abandon  the  commanding  position  of  the  United  States  among 
nations,  so  ably  instanced  by  our  lamented  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  end  suspense. 
Thereafter  our  business  needs  of  money  will  from  time  to  time  adapt  themselves  to 
available  supplies.  Curtailment  of  volume  of  business  and  consequent  reduction  of 
profits  will  surely  accomplish  this  effectually. 

With  apology  for  all  superfluous  scrint,  I  beg  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

*  WM.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 

N.  B.— Europe’s  great  banks  do  not  coin  money.  They  are  chartered  institutions, 
one  of  whose  functions  is  to  earn  money,  not  intentionally  to  lose  it.  Their  silver 
and  gold  reserves  are  alike  potential  in  fulfillment  of  contracts,  payment  of  debts, 
and  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes.  An  outlay  of  3.05  cents  per  dollar  to  ex¬ 
change,  through  the  medium  of  our  mints,  their  $428,000,000  of  silver  reserves  for 
gold  equivalent  would  cost  them  over  $13,000,000,  in  addition  to  all  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  our  mints. 

All  the  foregoing  is  upon  the  Latin  Union  coinage  ratio.  The  ratio  of  Germany 
(who  also  has  no  silver,  but  her  money  and  a  product  half  what  Europe’s  arts  consume) 
would  make  such  an  exchange  for  Germany’s  silver  money  still  more  costly. 

ST.  J. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS,  OF  NEVADA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  In  the  absence  ot 
G-eneral  Warner,  chairman  of  the  executive  silver  committee,  I 
appear  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  to  present  some  of  our 
views  upon  the  valuable  statistics  which  have  been  presented  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Leech,  and  which,  by  the  way,  will  be  ot 
great  importance  on  both  sides  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  monetary  science.  I 
propose  simply  to  take  a  direct  view  of  the  subject,  and  to  draw 
deductions  from  the  statistics  which  have  been  presented.  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  come  together  upon  certain 
propositions.  We  are  all  agreed  that  prior  to  1873  both  gold  and 
silver  were  the  acknowledged  money  of  the  world,  and  that  in  all 
countries  gold  and  silver  constituted  the  double  or  bimetallic 
standard,  or  that  silver  constituted  the  only  standard,  with,  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  which  country  had  put  herself  upon  the  mono¬ 
metallic  gold  basis  in  1816. 

HISTORY  OF  DEMONETIZATION. 

We  all  know  that  after  the  Franco-German  war  in  1871-’ 72  Ger¬ 
many  was  engaged  in  unifying  into  one  imperial  form  of  government 
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the  various  kingdoms  and  petty  sovereignties  and  states  into  which- 
that  great  country  had  been  divided.  It  was  concluded  to  retire  the 
money  that  had  been  in  existence  in  those  various  sovereignties  and 
states  and  to  establish  a  uniform  imperial  currency  on  a  monome¬ 
tallic  gold  basis.  But  she  made  the  mistake  that  many  make  now,  of 
supposing  that  the  greatness  of  England,  instead  ot  being  due  to- 
her  wealth  of  coal  and  iron  and  the  cheapness  of  her  production,  was 
due  to  her  monetary  system. 

A  vast  tribute  had  just  been  paid  by  France  as  the  penalty  of  the 
war,  and  so  Germany,  by  substituting  this  money  for  the  silver 
about  to  be  displaced,  collected  together  her  silver  coin  without  a 
monetary  revolution  and  threw  it  upon  the  mints  of  the  world.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  Germany  had  not  been  followed  by  some  power¬ 
ful  nation  this  movement  towards  the  monometallic  gold  standard 
would  have  been  a  failure,  for,  though  Germany  entered  upon  it 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  as  she  had  this  large  amount  of 
gold  supplied  by  France  to  take  the  place  of  silver  coin  in  existence,, 
yet  her  experience  was  adverse  to  the  experiment,  and  Bismarck  him¬ 
self  had  so  declared. 

But  what  powerful  nation  joined  in  this  movement?  Did  any 
European  nation?  No;  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of  the- 
silver-producing  countries  of  the  world,  not  upon  a  specie-paying 
basis,  but  struggling  toward  specie  resumption,  was  guilty  of  this 
unpardonable  act  of  folly,  and  by  her  action  drove  France  and  the 
Latin  Union  into  the  movement  against  silver.  Was  it  a  matter  of 
public  discussion  ?  Was  it  a  matter  of  debate  before  the  people  ? 
Was  it  a  matter  of  debate  in  Congress?  Was  it  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States?  I  say  no.  By  some 
means,  which  I  will  not  characterize,  but  means  subject  to  grave  sus¬ 
picions,  to  say  the  least,  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  containing  a  great 
number  of  sections  as  to  the  government  ot  the  mints,  was  passed, 
and  the  silver  dollar,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  was  eliminated. 

Who  knew  it  was  to  be  eliminated?  Can  any  gentleman  point 
out  to  me  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  participated  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  bill  other  than  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
admits  that  he  knew  the  silver  dollar  was  to  be  thus  eliminated? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Not  one.  Every  distinguished  man  in  Congress, 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  House,  has  been  put  upon  record-—' 
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Blaine,  Beck,  Conkling,  Garfield,  and  others — and  every  one  said  he 
did  not  know  silver  was  to  be  demonetized. 

Mr.  Bartine.  General  Grant  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes;  General  Grant  said  the  same  thing.  Within 
a  year  after  the  bill  was  signed  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  congrat¬ 
ulating  the  country  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  yield  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  West  would  aid  in  this  great  work  of  specie  resumption, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  had  signed  the  bill  which  had  demone¬ 
tized  silver.  Silver  was  demonetized  in  America  without  public 
debate  and  without  consciousness  upon  the  part  of  the  nation  that  it 
was  to  be  demonetized. 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  question.  That  discus¬ 
sion  has  gone  on  in  and  out  of  Congress  as  to  whether  that  was  done 
privately  or  not. 

Mr.  Newlands.  All  I  wish  to  say  now  is,  and  I  only  desire  to 
take  a  short  time,  for  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
the  motives  or  influences  back  of  that  legislation - 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  hope  you  will  state  that  quite  fully.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  simply  state  the  fact  that  Germany,  having 
demonetized  silver  in  1871  and  1872,  was  first  followed,  not  by 
France,  not  by  the  Latin  Union,  but  by  the  United  States,  the  great¬ 
est  silver-producing  country  in  the  world,  a  country  struggling 
toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  straining  every  nerve  and 
requiring  every  aid  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  done,  I  say,  without 
consciousness  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  defy  a  successful  contradiction  of  the  statement. 

What  is  the  result?  If  the  United  States  had  not  demonetized1 
silver  the  large  product  from  our  mines  would  have  been  absorbed 
here  ;  but  as  it  wras,  our  country  was  denied  the  use  of  one  of  the 
natural  sources  of  money  supply,  and  other  countries  were  compelled 
to  take  not  only  the  annual  product  of  silver,  but  also  the  mass  of 
silver  which  has  been  collected  by  Germany  as  the  result  of  the 
demonetization  of  its  coin. 

So  France,  two  or  three  years  after  the  United  States  had  done  so, 
reluctantly  began  to  close  its  mints  to  silver,  and  was  followed  by  the 
entire  Latin  Union.  That  is  the  history  of  that  transaction.  I  say, 
if  before  action  this  important  change  in  our  financial  system  had 
been  discussed  in  the  United  States  and  debated  in  Congress,  if  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  would  not 
have  joined  in  the  gold  movement.  The  United  States  aided  that 
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^movement  and  precipitated  upon  European  nations  the  destruction 
of  silver  as  one  of  the  money  metals  of  the  world.  She  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  demonetization. 

EFFORTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  REMONETIZATION. 

What  did  we  do  after  we  discovered  that  we  had  demonetized  sil¬ 
ver?  As  soon  as  the  mistake  was  known  the  agitation  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  silver  to  its  constitutional  place  as  one  of  the  money 
metals  of  the  country  began.  It  was  opposed  by  the  creditor  class, 
who,  if  not  the  promoters,  were  the  beneficiaries  of  that  legislation. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  continued,  progressive  agitation  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  what  is  the  result?  In  1878  a  free  coinage  bill 
passed  the  House  after  debate  and  full  consideration,  and  then  the 
money  lenders  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  institutions,  col¬ 
lected  together,  just  as  they  are  collecting  together  now,  and  opposed 

the  bill.  It  was  modified  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Bland-Allison  act 
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was  finally  passed.  These  forces  still  oppose  it. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  and  finally  a  compromise 
bill  was  passed  over  his  veto.  And  yet  the  agitation  did  not  cease. 
What  did  these  gentlemen — the  bankers  and  money  lenders  of  the 
world,  who  were  interested  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  and  putting  a  limit  to  its  quantity — then  predict?  They 
predicted  that  we  would  be  in  the  condition  of  China,  India,  and 
South  America,  and  that  all  the  gold  would  leave  the  country.  What 
is  the  fact?  The  statistics  of  Mr.  Leech  show  that  in  1870  there 
was  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  $106,000,000  in  gold  coin  and 
.gold  certificates. 

What  was  the  effect,  in  1880,  after  this  act  of  1878  had  gone  into 
operation,  and  when  we  would  reasonably  expect  the  predictions  of 
the  bankers  and  money  lenders  to  be  fulfilled?  The  gold,  in  coin 
and  certificates,  in  circulation  that  year  amounted  to  $268,000,000, 
as  against  $106,000,000  in  1878.  And  yet  the  agitatiou  for  remone¬ 
tization  went  on.  President  Cleveland  was  elected.  Before  his  elec¬ 
tion  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
requesting  the  repeal  of  the  limited  coinage  act  of  $2,000,000  of  sil¬ 
ver  a  month,  and  predicting  the  direst  disaster  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  unless  it  was  repealed. 

Mr.  Tracy.  That  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  and  he  followed  it  with  message  after  message 
■advocating  the  repeal  of  this  act,  and  insisting  that  the  country  was 
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on  the  edge  of  financial  peril.  And  still  our  gold  volume  increased. 
In  1890  this  agitation  finally  resulted  in  increasing  the  coinage  of 
silver  to  4,500,000  ounces  per  month.  During  all  this  time  the 
money-lenders  and  hankers  were  also  indulging  in  these  predictions 
of  dire  disaster.  What  was  the  situation  in  1890  as  compared  with 
1880  ?  In  October,  1890,  within  three  months  after  the  act  of  July 
14,  1890,  took  effect,  and  when  the  threatened  exodus  of  gold  should 
have  taken  place,  we  find,  according  to  Director  Leech’s  statistics, 
nearly  $550,000,000  of  gold  in  circulation  as  against  $268,000,000  in 
1880. 

PREDICTIONS  OF  DISASTER. 

Yet  we  still  hear  these  predictions  to-day.  We  are  almost  led  to 
believe  that  the  threatened  commercial  disaster  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
ago,  following  the  failure  of  the  Baring  Bros.,  had  been  caused  by  the 
apprehension  that  this  country  would  he  put  upon  a  silver  basis. 
What  has  caused  the  monetary  difficulty  in  this  country?  Was  it 
silver  legislation  ? 

England  is  on  a  gold  basis.  Russia  demanded  of  the  Barings 
£5,000,000  in  gold.  The  withdrawal  of  this  sum  threatened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  firm,  and  a  wave  of  contraction  threatened  to  in¬ 
volve  England  and  America.  What  nation  relieved  the  situation? 
Was  it  a  monometallic  gold  nation?  No.  Bimetallic  France,  se¬ 
cure  with  her  $700,000,000  of  silver,  standing  side  by  side  and  equal 
in  value  with  her  $700,000,000  of  gold,  came  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
the  financial  world. 

I  ask  what  effect  these  predictions  of  commercial  disaster  are  to 
have  in  the  face  of  the  financial  experience  of  the  country  for  the 
past  twenty  years?  One  of  our  prominent  bimetallists,  General 
Walker,  a  man  who  has  written  ably  upon  the  subject  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  bimetallism,  appeared  here  the  other  day  and  said  there  was 
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a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  further  silver  legislation ;  that  this 
doubt  might  precipitate  a  hoarding  of  gold,  and  thus  the  contraction 
of  the  money  volume  by  the  hoarding  of  gold,  amounting  to  more 
than  the  expansion  caused  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  would  cause 
bankruptcy  and  disaster. 

This  threat  is  held  over  us  by  the  creditor  class  and  has  affected 
timid  men.  It  was  an  idle  threat  in  1878  and  1890.  It  was  an  idle 
threat  during  Cleveland’s  administration,  and  it  is  an  idle  threat  now. 
These  people,  as  a  means  of  preventing  legislation,  are  creating  fears, 
and  we  are  expected  to  yield  honest,  earnest,  scientific,  progressive 
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legislation  to  these  threats  and  fears  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  empty  and  groundless. 

Let  us  see  how  this  will  operate.  How  is  this  $600,000,000  of  gold 
to  be  withdrawn?  Where  will  the  people  who  withdraw  it  put  it  ? 
Will  they  send  it  to  any  other  country  for  investment?  Will  they 
put  it  in  strong  boxes  and  keep  it  without  drawing  interest  ?  Is 
the  whole  sum  to  be  immediately  withdrawn  and  this  contraction  ot 
the  currency  to  be  instantly  precipitated  upon  the  country?  No. 
The  only  way  holders  of  gold  will  seek  to  protect  themselves  will  be 
by  requiring  specific  contracts  to  be  paid  in  gold.  That  is  all  they 
can  do. 

Mr.  Bartine.  And  that  would  keep  gold  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes  ;  I  have  signed  such  contracts  year  after  year 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  I  wished  to  borrow  now  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  sign  a  promissory  note  payable  in  gold  coin,  because  I  know  very 
well  if  this  bill  passes,  gold  and  silver  will  be  interchangeable,  there 
will  be  no  contraction  in  the  volume  of  currency,  and  I  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  in  corn,  wheat,  or  the  products  of  labor  than 
when  my  obligation  was  contracted.  This  gold  remains  in  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  people 
find  that  gold  and  silver  do  not  part  company,  as  they  will  not,  the 
practice  of  requiring  payment  in  gold  will  be  abandoned. 

NO  INUNDATION  OF  SILVER. 

They  say  we  are  to  be  inundated  by  silver  from  the  European 
countries.  If  this  is  a  serious  danger  I  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  natural 
source  of  supply  of  our  silver  mines  and  increase  the  money  volume- 
gradually  as  population  and  business  increase.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  precipitated  upon  us  the  silver  coin  of  Europe.  But  will  that 
silver  be  precipitated  upon  us  ?  Is  it  expected  that  bimetallic  Francer 
which  has  witnessed  the  triumph  of  her  monetary  system,  will  throw 
$700,000,000  of  silver  upon  this  country?  The  people  there  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  coin  of  small  value,  and  it  is  in  constant  use.  Of  the 
$1,100,000,000  of  silver  which  the  Director  of  the  Mint  says  is  in 
Europe  in  the  shape  of  legal  tender,  silver  France  holds  $700,000,000. 
Will  France  part  with  it?  If  not,  then  we  have  only  to  meet  $100  - 
000,000  of  silver.  ’ 

Let  us  see  what  amount  of  silver  is  held  by  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  if  there  is  a  probability  of  their  precipitating  it  upon  us. 
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•Germany  has  $102,000,000  of  silver.  Is  she  going  to  turn  it  over 
to  us?  You  heard  the  testimony  the  other  day  of  a  New  York  broker 
who  had  been  in  the  German  mints  and  saw  them  coining  small 
copper  coins  representing  almost  infinitesimal  value.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Germany  will  part  with  the  silver  coins  in  use  among 
the  people  and  essential  to  their  prosperity  ? 

The  agitation  is  going  on  in  Germany  just  as  it  is  here  for  the  re¬ 
monetization  of  silver.  Will  any  man  say  that  that  agitation  is  not 
pro  gressive  and  growing  in  strength  the  world  over  every  day  ?  Bel¬ 
gium  has  $48,000,000  of  silver.  Is  she  going  to  throw  that  upon  us  ? 
Italy  has  $25,000,000  of  silver.  Is  she  going  to  precipitate  that  upon 
us?  Imagine  the  Italians  with  only  gold  in  circulation  ;  imagine 
the  size  of  the  smallest  gold  piece  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  this  im¬ 
poverished  people  ? 

Mr.  Bartine.  And  the  people  working  for  15  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  Switzerland  has  $11,000,000  of  silver.  Is 
provident  and  economical  Switzerland,  where  labor  is  poorly  paid  and 
every  penny  is  saved,  going  to  put  herself  upon  a  gold  standard?  Spain 
has  $90,000,000  of  silver.  Does  she  not  need  that?  Is  there  any 
agitation  there  in  favor  of  the  demonetization  of  silver?  Is  Austria- 
Hungary,  a  country  that  has  suspended  specie  payment  entirely  and 
is  now  on  a  paper  basis,  going  to  cast  upon  us  any  silver? 

Imagine  the  effect  of  withdrawing  this  silver  from  those  countries  ? 
It  would  be  a  slow,  tortuous  process.  It  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  people.  It  must  be  put  in  the  melting-pot  and  then  sent  to 
America  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss.  In  the  mean  time  the  people 
are  deprived  of  their  silver.  I  say  the  people  won’t  give  it  up. 

The  conditions  in  those  countries  are  entirely  different  from  what 
they  were  in  Germany  when  silver  was  demonetized.  Germany  was 
about  to  unify  herself.  She  was  about  to  establish  an  Empire  out  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  sovereignties,  Kingdoms,  and  States.  She 

was  about  to  unily  her  currency.  She  began  to  withdraw  the  silver 
from  the  people,  but  she  could  not  have  done  it  unless  she  had  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  replace  it.  France  furnished  her  with  the  gold 
with  which  to  do  this.  Does  any  other  country  stand  in  this  con¬ 
dition? 

Mr.  Tracy.  If  they  sold  silver  coin  could  they  not  get  gold  for  it? 

Mr.  New  lands.  They  could  by  this  tortuous  process,  wresting  it 
from  the  people  who  are  attached  to  it,  putting  it  in  the  melting-pot 
and  then  sending  it  over  to  us  ;  whereas  Germany  had  in  her  treas- 
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ury  these  many  millions  of  gold  given  to  her  by  France  as  the  penalty 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Yaux.  How  did  France  accumulate  this  gold  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  her  monetary  system  that  she  has  been  able  to  respond  to 
any  demand  upon  her.  Another  result  of  her  monetary  system  was 
that  in  3  years  after  the  war  she  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  Germany  ;  and  to-day  the  finances  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
have  been  saved  by  bimetallic  France. 

Mr.  Yaux.  The  gold  in  France  must  have  given  value  to  the  silver. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  BOTH  ESSENTIAL. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  we  ask  that  gold  shall  be  eliminated  from  our 
currency?  Are  we  for  silver  pure  and  simple?  We  say  there  has 
never  been  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  money.  No  man  can  point  to  a  time  when  there  was.  I 
point  to  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  money  of  the  world  consists  of 
credit  money,  paper  money  issued  by  governments  and  hanks,  simply 
because  there  is  not  enough  of  both  gold  and  silver  with  which  to  do 
the  business  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  these  two  moneys  should 
flow  together  in  the  financial  stream,  adding  to  its  volume.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  monev  of  the  world,  whose  volume  is  limited  bv  nature 
itself,  is  a  better  money  than  that  whose  volume  is  only  limited  by 
legislation — by  either  the  folly  or  the  wisdom  of  man.  And  we  say 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  dollar  of  credit  money  in  existence,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  paper  note  issued  by  any  government  in  the  world,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  bank  note  issued  by  any  bank  and  made  a  legal 
tender,  so  long  the  necessity  for  both  gold  and  silver,  as  money,  is 
absolutelv  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Of  course  you  speak  of  uncovered  money? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  uncovered  money,  and  that  gives  me  a 
suggestion  upon  which  I  would  like  to  base  a  few  deductions  from 
the  tables  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  He  has  presented  us  with  a 
few  tables  showing  the  gold  and  silver  and  uncovered  notes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  You  all 
understand  that  uncovered  notes  means  notes  not  backed  dollar  for 
dollar  by  actual  coin  or  bullion.  There  are  in  France  only  $104,000,000 
of  uncovered  notes,  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  $60,000,000,  and 
in  Germany  $150,000,000,  while  the  United  States  has  $432,000,000 
of  uncovered  notes.  Now,  I  ask,  is  this  golden  opportunity  to  back 
those  notes  dollar  for  dollar  by  coin  in  the  Treasury  to  be  allowed  to- 
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pass?  We  have  nearly  three  times  as  much  uncovered  notes  as- 
Germany,  seven  times  as  much  as  England,  four  times  as  much  a3 
France,  and  more  than  all  three  together  ;  yet  we  hesitate  about 
restoring  silver  as  the  acknowledged  money  of  the  country,  and. 
backing  these  uncovered  notes,  gradually,  wisely,  scientifically,  by 
actual  silver  coin  in  the  Treasury. 

(Mr.  Newlands  here  gave  way  to  Mr.  Milliken,of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  understanding  that  his  remarks  should  be  continued  hereafter.) 


AIIDITIONAE  STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  <*.  NEWLANDS. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  addressed  to  the  committee  the  following; 
in  supplement  of  his  statement  of  February  4,  1891  : 

UNIFICATION  AND  ELASTICITY  OF  CURRENCY  WITH  FREE  COINAGE. 


1603  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington  D.  C.,  February  10,  1891. 

Gentlemen  :  Before  concluding  my  remarks  to  your  committee  on 
the 4th  instant  I  gave  way  to  gentlemen  from  abroad  who  were  anxious 
to  leave.  As  it  is  improbable  that  the  pressure  which  is  upon  you 
from  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  will  permit  you  to  hear  me 
again,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude  what  I  have  tq  say  by  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  views  with  reference  to  a  gradual  expansion  of  our  currency, 
in  order  simply  to  maintain  our  present  per  capita,  to  unify  our  cur¬ 
rency,  and  also  to  render  it  more  elastic,  so  that  it  can  meet  financial 
emergencies. 

I  would  also  request  that  these  views  be  printed  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  my  former  remarks. 

Let  me  state,  as  preliminary,  that  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  a  recent 
report,  says  that  our  circulation  on  October  1,  1890,  was  as  follows  : 

Gold  (coin) .  $386,939,723 

Gold  (certificates)  . .  158,104,739 


Total  gold.. . 

Silver  (standard  silver  dollars) 

Silver  (subsidiary) . . 

Silver  (certificates) . 


.  545,044,462 

$62,132,454 
56  311,846 
309,321,207 


Total  silver .  427,765,509 

Treasury  notes,  redeemable  in  coin,  issued  in  pursuance 

of  tbe  act  of  July  14, 1890 .  7,106,500 

United  States  notes,  greenbacks,  backed  by  a  reserve  of 

$100,000,000  gold  in  the  Treasury .  340,905,726 

National  Bank  notes .  177,250,5i4 


525,262,740 


Total  note  issue 
Grand  total . 


1,498,072,709 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  addition  to  the  gold  above  referred  to 
as  in  circulation,  there  is  a  reserve  of  §100,000,000  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  which  is  not  in  circulation,  thus  making  in  all  §645,044,462 
of  gold  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  in  the  country  in  standard  dollars,  sub¬ 
sidiary  silver,  silver  certificates,  and  silver  purchased  under  the  act 
of  July  14,  1890,  amounts  to  §434,872,007. 

NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES. 

The  nationaal  bank  notes  are  being  retired  at  the  rateof  §30,000,000 
•annually,  because  the  banks  find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  bonds 
than  to  maintain  their  note  issue,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  against  extending  their  facilities  for  note  issue. 

PER  CAPITA  CIRCULATION. 

According  to  Director  Leech's  statement  the  per  capita  circulation 
of  France  is  §57.36  ;  of  the  United  States,  §22.36.  As  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  existing  per  capita  of  §22.36, 
to  increase  our  money  volume  §50,000,000  annually.  Adding  the 
$30,000,000  annually  necessary  to  take  the  place  of  national  bank 
notes  which  are  being  retired,  we  find  that  in  order  to  maintain  our 
present  per  capita  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  our  money  volume 
at  the  rate  of  $80,000,000  annually.  This  creates  no  expansion  what¬ 
ever,  but  simply  maintains  our  existing  per  capita. 

Should  we  wish  gradually  and  without  too  immediate  an  expan¬ 
sion  to  increase  our  per  capita  to  even  §30,  which  is  $27  below  the 
per  capita  of  France,  we  will  have  to  increase  our  money  volume 
§500,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  §100,000,000  annually  for  the  next 
five  years.  So  it  appears  that  to  maintain  our  per  capita  just  as  it  is 
we  will  require  $80,000,000  annually,  and  to  increase  it  to  §30  will 
require  an  increase  of  $180,000,000  per  annum. 

It  is  not  necessaiv,  however,  to  argue  the  necessity  of  an  increase 
of  our  per  capita  circulation.  The  statement  that,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  our  present  per  capita,  we  will  require  an  increase  of  $80,000,000 
annually,  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  free  coinage,  for  we  can  not 
hope  to  get  more  than  that  out  of  the  world’s  annual  product  of  silver, 
which  is  largely  absorbed  in  the  arts,  and  by  the  demands  of  India’ 
China,  South  America,  and  other  silver-using  countries.  Now,  where 
are  we  to  get  this  §80,000,000  ?  Can  we  get  it  from  the  gold  mines? 
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Statisticians  agree  that  of  the  entire  product  of  the  gold  mines,  which 
is  constantly  diminishing,  all  but  about  $15,000,000  per  annum  is 
absorbed  in  the  arts  and  in  dentistry.  Think  of  it — $15,000,000 
only  within  the  reach  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  engaged  in  this 
mad  race  for  gold  ! 

Shall  we  utilize  the  printing  press  and  grind  out  promises  to  pay 
gold  uncovered  by  the  gold  itself,  or  shall  we  resort  to  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  money  metal  of  the  world  for  ages,  which  nature  is  now  turning 
out  rather  abundantly,  as  if  making  an  effort  herself  to  avert  a  money 
famine  ? 

Now,  how  can  we,  at  the  same  time  that  we  establish  free  coinage, 
unify  our  currency,  backing  it  dollar  for  dollar  by  reserves  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  Treasury,  and  secure  an  elastic  currency  which  will 
give  us  a  fuller  currency  when  credit  is  impaired  and  fails  to  per¬ 
form  its  proper  function,  so  that  values  may  be  maintained? 

UNIFICATION. 

As  to  unification  of  the  currency,  I  would  largely  adopt  the  views 
of  Mr.  St.  John,  president  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  who  tells  me  that  his  views  were  only  negatived  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  which  is  the  very  center  of  gold  mono¬ 
metallism,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11. 

The  best  form  of  note  which  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
is  that  issued  under  the  act  of  1890,  called  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  note,  which,  by  its  terms,  is  redeemable  in  coin.  These  notes 
can  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  national  bank  notes  which  are 
being  retired.  The  issue  of  gold  certificates  should  be  stopped  ;  the 
man  who  presents  bullion  at  the  mint  for  coinage  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  either  actual  coin  or  United  States  Treasury  notes  re¬ 
deemable  in  coin.  As  a  rule  he  will  accept  the  latter,  and  the  gold 
which  he  leaves  will  then  stand  in  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
serve  backing  the  United  States  Treasury  notes. 

As  to  the  gold  certificates  and  greenbacks  outstanding,  provision 
should  be  made  that  as  they  come  into  the  Treasury  in  payment  of 
dues  to  the  Government  they  shall  he  canceled  and  United  States 
Treasury  notes  substituted  in  their  places. 

In  this  way  the  $100,000,000  of  gold,  now  held  in  the  Treasury  as  a 
reserve  to  secure  the  greenbacks,  will  remain  there  as  a  reserve  for  the 
entire  Treasury  note  issue  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  $158,000,000 
of  gold  now  lying  in  the  Treasury,  and  represented  by  the  gold  cer- 
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tificates,  will  be  turned  into  the  same  general  reserve.  As  to  th 
gold  coin  in  circulation  in  this  country,  let  that  portion  ot  it  whic 
comes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  dues  to  the  Govern 
ment  be  retained  as  a  portion  of  the  general  reserve  and  Unite* 
States  Treasury  notes  be  substituted  and  paid  out  in  its  place.  Eeg 
ulations  should  be  devised  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  France,  t> 
prevent  too  great  a  drain  of  this  gold  from  the  Treasury. 

In  this  way  we  would  substitute  for  the  five  different  kinds  of  pape 
money  now  in  circulation  one  form  of  United  States  Treasury  note 
backed  dollar  for  dollar  by  reserves  both  of  gold  and  silver  in  th 
United  States  Treasury  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  increasin’; 
population  and  business  demand — as  they  certainly  will  before  man' 
years — a  money  volume  exceeding  in  value  the  actual  coin,  gold  an<« 
silver,  in  circulation,  as  well  as  in  the  Treasury,  we  can  make  th 
gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury  the  basis  for  an  uncovered  note  issue 
such  as  now  exists  in  England  and  France,  and  in  the  United  State 
to  even  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  countries,  for  at  present  th. 
uncovered  note  issue  in  this  country  amounts,  according  to  Min 
Director  Leach,  to  over  $400,000,000,  as  against  one-fourth  tha 
amount  in  France  and  one-sixth  that  amount  in  England. 

We  shall  thus  expand  our  money  volume  to  maintain  our  presen 
per  capita,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  considerable  period,  maintaii 
a  system  of  United  States  Treasury  notes  which  will  not  simply  F; 
promises  to  pay  coin,  but  will  be  backed  by  coin  actually  in  th' 
Treasury. 

ELASTICITY. 

But  as  this  system  will  not  give  us  an  elastic  currency,  how  shai 
we  provide  for  that?  Under  our  present  system  our  banks  are  finan 
cial  cyclone  breeders.  When  confidence  exists,  and  credit  is  good 
they  encourage  borrowers  to  take  their  money,  but  when  the  leas 
financial  cloud  appears  in  the  sky,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  thi, 
country,  they  decline  to  make  loans,  call  in  existing  ones,  and  largel; 
create  the  very  panic  against  the  consequences  of  which  they  seek  t* 
protect  themselves. 

In  so-called  good  times,  credit  largely  performs  the  functions  c 
money,  and  with  much  greater  convenience  to  the  public  ;  but  whe 
distrust  and  apprehension  arise,  credit  fails  to  discharge  its  norma 
functions,  and  hence  at  such  times  the  greater  demand  for  more  actus 
money.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  disturbance  cause 
by  the  recent  difficulties  of  the  Baring  Brothers.  During  the  exis 
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ence  of  these  difficulties  there  was  no  reason  why  the  wealth  of  this 
country  should  have  been  estimated  at  any  less  amount  than  before. 
Property  and  securities  were  really  worth  as  much.  There  was  no 
real  reason  why  conditions  here  should  have  sympathized  with  the 
conditions  in  England,  and  yet,  as  a  result  of  that  disturbance,  a 
wave  of  contraction  swept  over  this  entire  country,  credit  was  im¬ 
paired,  and  more  money  was  required.  The  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  the  money  market  by  turning  out  the  sur¬ 
plus  money  in  the  Treasury  in  the  purchase  of  the  United  States 
bonds  were  insufficient.  Money  at  one  time  could  not  be  obtained  in 
New  York  even  on  United  States  bonds.  The  banks  of  New  York 
were  practically  in  suspension,  for  they  were  obliged  to  deposit  their 
securities  with  the  clearinghouse,  and  receive  from  the  clearing  house 
certificates  representing  a  percentage  of  the  values  deposited,  which, 
by  common  consent  among  the  bankers,  were  accepted  as  a  legal 
tender.  Thus  an  “  emergency  money  ”  was  created  by  the  bankers 
themselves,  which  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  as  the  clearing  house 
charged  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  upon  these  certificates,  they  were 
retired  when  their  existence  became  no  longer  profitable. 

Now,  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  some  law  providing  for  the 
creation  of  money,  which  I  shall  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
u  emergency  money, ”  to  fill  the  gap  caused  in  times  of  financial  panic 
by  the  withdrawal  of  credit,  and  the  voluntary  action  of  the  New 
York  banks  in  reference  to  the  clearing-house  certificates  suggests  a 
solution  in  the  way  of  legalizing  some  such  system  and  making  the 
certificates  themselves  a  legal  tender. 

The  trouble  with  our  present  system  is  that  it  has  no  elasticity 
whatever.  The  mere  expansion  of  the  money  volume  does  not  in¬ 
crease  or  create  elasticity. 

A  new  issue  of  the  money  may  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  but 
if  it  is  not  withdrawn  it  simply  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  constantly 
enlarging  credit,  and  when  the  next  emergency  occurs  its  function  is 
found  to  be  exhausted. 

ELASTICITY  IN  EUROPE. 

In  England,  Germany,  and  France  the  system  is  more  elastic. 
In  Germany  I  am  told  that  the  great  bank  there,  which  has  the 
character  of  a  national  bank,  is  authorized,  in  times  of  emergency,  to 
issue  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  paper  money,  which  is  a  legal 
tender  ;  but  a  constantly  increasing  charge  is  made  as  the  issue  in¬ 
creases,  in  order  that  its  retirement  may  be  forced  when  the  emer- 
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gency  is  over — that  is  to  say,  when  good  times  are  restored  and  t 
profit  made  upon  the  money  issued  does  not  equal  the  charge  ma 

by  the  Government  upon  its  issue. 

It  will  he  observed  that  this  system  works  automatically,  and  tl 
the  charge  imposed  by  the  Government  forces  the  emei  gency  ciic 

lation  into  retirement  when  the  crisis  is  over. 

Why  can  not  some  such  system  he  devised  here  ?  "Would  it  not 
possible  to  devise  some  method  by  which  the  associated  natior 
banks  in  cities  aggregating  not  less  than  200,000  in  population,  a 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,000,000,  couid  issue,  in  time 
emergency,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  emv 
gencv  money,  which  would  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  50  ] 
cent."  of  the  bonds— national,  State,  and  municipal— which  thi 
should  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  Governme 
imposing  upon  each  corporation  or  association  a  charge  of  6  per  ce^ 
per  annum  on  the  first  $10,000,000  issued,  8  percent,  per  annum 
the  next  $10,000,000,  and  so  on?  For  the  charge  should  be 
high  as  to  prevent  its  being  called  for  except  when  a  crisis  is  impel] 
ing'  and  to  compel  its  retirement  when  the  crisis  is  over. 

Such  a  system  would  make  impossible  such  conditions  as  have  6 
isted  in  New  York  when  money  was  worth  from  1  to  5  per  cent.  \\ 
day,  and  when  the  absolute  destruction  of  values  has  either  happen 
or  been  imminent.  In  such  conditions  the  banks  would  gladly  av 
themselves  of  the  power  to  issue  this  emerency  money,  wliatev 
might  be  the  charge  imposed  upon  it.  But  I  believe  that  the  ve 
existence  of  this  power  would  often,  without  its  exercise,  avert 
money  panic,  for  the  finances  of  the  country  would  be  saved  from  t 
disastrous  action  of  two  classes  of  people,  the  cautious,  timid  mon 
owners  and  the  wreckers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  believe  that  such  a  system  could  be  devised  within  a  week  b\ 
committee  of  competent  men,  if  the  following  principles  were  h 
down  for  their  guidance  : 

First.  That  the  mints  of  this  country  should  be  opened  to  f 
coinage  of  the  product  of  silver  from  the  mines,  excluding  by  a  m 
charge  the  foreign  silver  coin  and  the  bullion  produced  from  it. 

Second.  That  some  easy  method  should  be  devised  of  permitti 
the  national  banks  to  reduce  their  circulation  to  an  amount  bar 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  existence  as  national  insti 
tions,  and  permitting  them  to  retire  their  bonds. 
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Third.  That  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  should  be  discontinued. 

Fourth.  That  only  one  form  of  Treasury  note,  redeemable  in  coin, 
should  be  issued  hereafter,  and  that  whenever  silver  certificates,  gold 
certificates,  greenbacks,  or  national  bank  notes  come  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  they  should  be  canceled  and  the  said  Treas¬ 
ury  notes  substituted  in  their  place. 

Fifth.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  issue  of  emergency 
money  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  securities,  such  as 
national.  State,  municipal  and  railroad  bonds,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  times  of  emergency,  upon  which 
issue  the  Government  should  impose  a  constantly  increasing  charge, 
so  as  to  enforce  their  gradual  retirement  whenever  the  emergency 
might  subside. 


If  these  guiding  lines  could  be  agreed  upon,  a  committee,  with  the 
aid  and  experience  of  Treasury  officials  and  leading  bankers  of  New 
York  (such  as  Coe,  St.  John,  and  Stewart),  as  to  the  methods  which 
were  resorted  to  to  tide  ever  recent  difficulties,  could  easily  work  out 
a  solution  in  the  shape  of  a  satisfactory  bill. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  modified  my  views  at 
all  with  reference  to  the  entire  safety  of  an  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
silver.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  silver  coins  of  Europe  will  be  put  in 
the  melting  pot  and  sent  over  here  at  great  loss  as  bullion  ;  but  as 
there  seems  to  be  some  apprehension,  which  has  been  mainly  created 
by  the  banks,  upon  this  subject,  I  will  add  that  I  see  no  objection  to 
limiting  free  coinage  to  the  current  product  of  the  mines,  provision 
being  made  for  the  identification  of  such  product,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  silver  coins  of  Europe.  I  would  not,  however,  limit  the  coinage 
to  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  for  that  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  us  the  expansion  we  require.  The  total  annual 
product  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  world  is  only  $140,000,000.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  the  amount  required  for  the  arts  and  by  other  silver¬ 
using  countries,  we  would  be  very  lucky  if  we  were  able  to  secure 
$80,000,000  anually. 

The  emergency  money  provided  for  would  also  entirely  negative 
the  efforts  of  the  gold  men  to  create  a  panic  by  the  threatened  hoard¬ 
ing  of  gold. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Francis  G.  Newlands. 


The  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures, 

House  of  Representatives. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  had  not  con 
eluded  my  remarks  the  other  day,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  wil 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  discussion  where  I  left  off.  I  hope  th 
committee  will  excuse  me  for  sitting,  as  I  am  afraid  that  the  standing 
position  has  a  tendency  to  develop  one  into  an  orator. 

Mr.  Bartine.  I  do  not  think  you  can  avoid  that. 

DEMONETIZATION  BY  GERMANY  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Newlands.  At  the  last  hearing  I  called  your  attention  to  til- 
fact  that,  prior  to  1873,  gold  and  silver  were  the  acknowledged 
moneys  of  the  world,  and  that  every  country  in  the  world  was  on  s 
bimetallic  or  a  silver  monometallic  basis,  except  England,  which  hac 
put  itself  on  a  gold  monometallic  basis  in  1816.  In  1873,  Germany 
made  use  of  the  great  tribute  which  was  contributed  by  France  afte 
the  war  in  retiring  silver  from  the  various  petty  sovereignties  am 
States. 

Mr.  Walker.  Was  Germany  on  a  silver  basis  before  that? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir.  She  put  herself  on  a  gold  basis,  as  Eng¬ 
land  had  done,  and  before  the  effect  of  that  could  be  felt  or  appreciated- 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  worlc 
in  demonetizing  silver  and  gave  it  the  fatal  blow.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  so  powerful  a  nation  had  not  demonetized  silver  ai 
that  particular  juncture,  the  demand  from  France  and  the  Latin 
Union,  and  other  nations,  would  have  absorbed  the  current  produci 
of  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  supply  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
Germany. 

Of  course,  when  the  United  States  demonetized  silver  the  power 
of  the  world  to  absorb  the  current  silver  product,  as  well  as  that 
precipitated  by  Germany,  was  impaired,  and  the  value  of  silver  was 
diminished  to  that  extent.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
since  1873,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
progressive  agitation  of  this  question  in  this  country,  and  that  twe 
progressive  bills  have  been  adopted,  the  first  one  providing  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  coinage  of  at  least  §2,000,000  a  month,  and  the  second  one  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  limited  coinage  of  4,500,000  ounces;  and  that  during 
all  this  time  there  was  a  debate  throughout  the  country,  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  banking  institutions, 
representatives  of  the  moneyed  centers. 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCT  CONSUMED. 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  this  amount  that 
you  mention,  54,000,000  ounces,  will  cover  the  product  of  this  country 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  will  very  nearly  do  so. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  was  no  protest  against  the  recent  act  when  it 
was  passed. 

passed  predictions  of  disaster. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  talking  about  the  act  of  1878.  The  act  of 
1878,  you  will  recollect,  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  as  the  result 
of  the  interposition  of  interested  parties.  It  was  passed  over  his 
veto,  and  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  there  was  hardly  a 
message  addressed  to  Congress  upon  financial  questions  that  did  not 
predict  the  disaster  that  would  result  from  continuing  the  coinage  of 
silver  under  that  Bland  act.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  these  predictions,  the  gold  volume  constantly  in¬ 
creased  until  it  was  raised  in  1880  to  $286,000,000,  and  in  1890  to 
$550,000,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  was  the  price  of  silver  when  the  Bland  act 
was  adopted? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  value  of  it  at  that 
time,  but  it  depreciated  in  value  between  1873  and  1878.  At  the 
time  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873  our  silver  dollar  was  worth  103 
cents  in  gold.  I  desire  also’  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  I 
omitted  to  mention  before,  that  during  the  agitation  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  present  bill  was  under  consideration  and  the  question  was 
whether  a  free  coinage  act  should  he  passed,  or  whether  a  limited 
coinage  bill  increasing  the  coinage  should  be  passed,  and  when  these 
very  predictions  were  being  indulged  in  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
such  measures,  during  that  very  period,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Leech,  from  July  1,  1890,  to  October  1, 
1890,  after  that  bill  went  into  effect  and  when  the  predictions  re¬ 
ferred  to  ought  to  have  been  realized,  the  gold  volume  increased 
$39,000,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  protest  against  the 
passage  of  that  bill.  You  say  there  were  predictions  of  disasters, 
and  I  say  there  was  nothing  that  came  to  this  committee  or  this 
House.  There  was  a  protest  against  free  coinage.  The  trouble  is 
you  get  these  things  mixed.  They  protested  against  something  that 
was  not  passed. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  The  protest  was  general  against  the  increase  of  the 
volume  of  silver. 

REDEMPTION  OF  TREASURY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Is  it  not  a  fact  throughout  the  monied  centers  of  the 
East  there  was  a  deep-seated  and  strong  opinion  against  the  passage 
of  any  silver  bill  that  did  not  embody  the  bullion  redemption  feat¬ 
ures  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Walker.  Was  it  so  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Bartine.  I  don’t  know  to  what  extent  it  prevailed  in  the 
West,  but  the  argument  was  at  all  times  used  in  the  East  that  bul¬ 
lion  redemption  was  necessary  to  e(  anchor  the  notes  to  gold.” 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  it  existed  in  St.  Louis.  The  bul¬ 
lion  redemption  feature  would  have  kept  the  country  upon  a  gold 
basis  and  have  turned  the  silver  simply  into  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  not  that  a  fact  to-day? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No  ;  because  silver  goes  into  the  Treasury  now  as 
bullion,  and  comes  out  only  as  money,  and  never  as  bullion. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  the  form  of  Treasury  notes  and  not  silver  that 
goes  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  They  are  redeemable  in  coin  and  not  in  bullion. 

Mr.  Walker.  Treasury  notes  are  paid  for  this  silver. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  there  not  in  the  body  of  the  law  a  provision  that 
is  held  by  the  courts  and  lawyers  to  make  undistinguishable  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  ?  Treasury  notes  are  issued  for  the  silver,  and 
are  not  the  Treasury  notes  known  as  greenbacks  to  be  redeemed  in 
coin  just  the  same  as  the  Treasury  notes  issued  for  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  bullion  bought  each  month  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  that  is  true  of  all  the  United  States 
notes  now  existing,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  the  gold  ceitificates  are  redeemable  in  gold  coin  and  silver 
certificates  in  silver  coin,  and  thus  each  is  redeemable  in  coin  of  its 
kind. 

Mr.  Walker.  As  a  mattei  of  fact  all  Treasury  notes,  however  are 
redeemable  in  coin  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  Mr.  Walker.  And,  secondly,  the  $100,- 
000,000  held  in  the  Treasury  to  redeem  these  notes  is  held  to  redeem 
all  the  Treasury  notes  that  are  payable  in  coin,  one  as  much  as 
another. 
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Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  new  Treasury  notes? 

Mr.  Walker.  All  Treasury  notes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury  stands  back  of  the  greenbacks. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  stands  against  all  Treasury  notes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  as  I  understood  the  law  ;  and  furthermore, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  by  law,  and  expected 
by  all  the  people,  to  keep  the  United  States  on  a  gold  basis,  by 
being  authorized  to  sell  bonds  in  order  to  redeem  in  gold  ?  Is  not 
that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  not  so  presented  by  the  friends  of  the  bill 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  was  presented  for  that  purpose  by  the  committee 
that  framed  this  bill.  It  was  so  framed  in  the  conference  committee. 
If  this  is  a  fact  then  every  Treasury  note  is  supported  by  and  re¬ 
deemed  in  gold. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  we  are  drifting  from  the  inquiry  that  was  made  as  to 
whether  silver  was  not  a  commodity  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  an  entirely  foreign  question  to  that  of  the 
desirability  of  free  coinage.  The  latter  is  the  question  we  are  investi¬ 
gating,  and  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  point  sug¬ 
gested  by  someone  else.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  present 
Treasury  notes  of  every  issue  are  understood  in  the  community  to  be 
redeemable  in  gold  if  anyone  chooses  to  demand  gold  for  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  as  a  lawyer.  Gold  and 
silver  are  both  legal  tender  in  this  country,  and  as  a  matter  of  law 
has  not  anybody  a  right  to  pay  a  debt  in  anything  that  is  legal 
tender  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentlemen’s  senti¬ 
ments  are  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  know  the  Treasurer  has  power 
to  redeem  these  notes,  with  the  exception  of  silver  certificates  and 
gold  certificates,  each  of  which  is  redeemable  in  coin,  either  gold  or 
silver,  at  the  Government’s  option  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  holder 
of  the  notes  in  either  gold  or  silver. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  our  commercial  transactions, 
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between  debtor  and  creditor,  that  when  a  man  has  a  right  to  pay  in 
either  of  two  things,  he  has  a  right  to  pay  in  what  he  declares  he 
will  pay  in,  that  the  prices  all  his  obligations  sell  for  in  the  market 
are  regulated  by  the  value  of  what  he  decides  to  pay  in? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  purpose  and  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
being  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  at  a  parity,  Senator  Sherman  made 
the  remark  that  that  in  itself  was  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  and  sell  bonds  in  that  coin. 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  only  Senator  Sherman  said  it,  but  Edmunds 
and  other  good  lawyers  said  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator  Sherman  said  some  other  things  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  refunding  act  also. 

Mr.  Bartine.  It  simply  means  that  the  Government  will  pay  in 
either. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Democrats  opposed  the  bill  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  Said,  it  kept  the  currency  of  this  country  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  was  not  that  the  position  taken  b}7  all  the  free  coinage 
Members  and  Senators? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Against  what  bill  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  act  of  July  14,  1890. 

STATUS  OF  SILVER  UNDER  ACT  OF  1890. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  the  Democrats  opposed  it  upon  the  ground 
that  it  made  silver  a  mere  commodity. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  made  a  gold  standard  of  value? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  they  were  mistaken  in  that  view. 

Mr.  Comstock.  It  is  not  a  commodity  under  that  bill. 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  sir. 

M1 .  Walker.  They  claimed  it  was.  Is  it  a  commodity  under  that 
bill  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  money.  I  mean  that  the  silver  goes  into 
the  Treasury  under  the  act  ot  1890,  and  becomes  transformed  into 
money  and  can  not  be  taken  out  in  any  other  shape. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  silver  interchangeable  with  gold. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  goes  in  as  a  commodity. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  comes  out  only  as  money. 

Mr.  Bartine.  The  moment  it  reaches  the  treasury  its  commodity 
character  ceases,  and  substantially  it  becomes  money 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir;  hut  the  coinage  of  gold  is  unlimited  and 
is  limited  as  to  silver. 
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Mr.  Vaux.  It  is  the  act  of  1890  that  makes  the  limit? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

VALUE  OF  SILVER  UNDER  FREE  COINAGE. 

Mr.  Walker.  Would  not  the  effect  of  free  coinage  he  to  make  the 
silver  dollar  under  it  of  less  weight  of  silver  and  of  less  value  in  its 
commercial  ratio  than  under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890;  and  is  not 
that  all  the  effect  it  would  have? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Please  repeat  that  question. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  view  of  what  you  and  I  both  believe,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  does  not  make  it  any  more  a  money 
than  it  is  to-day,  hut  only  makes  a  dollar  of  less  weight  of  silver,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  present  commercial  ratio,  under  the  free  coinage  act? 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  mean  more  weight  of  silver,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  If  we  pass  the  Senate  hill  for  free  coinage,  now  before 
us,  as  silver  is  money  now  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  and  under 
that  act  it  takes  a  certain  weight  of  silver  to  issue  a  dollar  Treasury 
note,  and  that  will  he  bought  by  the  present  dollar  in  gold,  would 
not  the  only  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  now  before  us 
be  to  make  the  dollar  of  less  weight  of  silver  than  a  gold  dollar  now 
buys  ?  Would  not  that  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  When  the  Treasury  buys  silver  to-day  it  only  issues 
notes  for  the  commercial  value  of  the  silver,  but  under  free  coinage 
they  would  issue  a  dollar  of  412.9  grains  without  reference  to  its  value. 
It  would  be  a  cheaper  dollar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  understand  your  question ;  but  I  will  an¬ 
swer  it  in  this  way :  The  law  fixes  the  number  of  grains  that  shall 
constitute  a  gold  and  silver  dollar  to-day.  Free  coinage  does  not 
contemplate  any  change  in  the  number  of  grains  that  shall  constitute 
a  silver  dollar,  and  so  it  will  not  change  its  weight,  will  not  either 
increase  or  diminish  it.  Free  coinage,  however,  will  increase  the 
number  of  dollars,  but  will  not  decrease  the  value  of  the  silver  in 
each  dollar. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  say  so,  because  free  coinage  will  create  a  greater 
demand  for  silver.  An  inexorable  law  is,  the  greater  the  demand  is 
the  greater  is  the  increase  of  anything. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  present  law  creates  a  greater  demand — it  takes 
the  silver  product  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  will  increase  the  demand  and 
value  of  silver  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  your  statement  is  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
will  raise  the  commercial  price  of  silver  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  if  it  should  remain  at  the  ratio  to  gold  that  it  is 
to-day,  the  effect  of  free  coinage  will  be  to  make  the  dollar  issued  by 
the  Treasury  of  one-fifth  less,  provided  it  contains  80  cents  worth? 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  bullion  value  of  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar 
will  in  that  event  remain  the  same  as  it  is  now.  I  assume  this.  Prior 
to  1873  I  want  to  say - 

Mr.  Walker.  If  silver  does  not  appreciate,  assuming  that  there 
is  80  cents’  worth  in  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar  does  not  appreciate 
because  of  the  law,  then  the  only  effect  of  free  coinage  will  be  to 
make  the  Treasury  issue  notes  for  a  dollar  for  80  cents’  worth  of 
silver. 

PAST  PREDICTIONS  OF  DISASTER. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  true.  Allow  me  to  go  on  and  make  my 
statement.  I  understand  the  rule  has  been  to  allow  a  witness  to 
make  his  statement  and  then  ask  him  questions.  I  think  I  would  be 
able  to  present  the  matter  in  a  more  intelligible  form  in  that  wav. 
Last  year  when  the  struggle  was  between  bullion  on  the  one  hand 
and  coin  on  the  other,  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  was  directed 
to  the  matter  during  the  entire  period  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  It  was  claimed  that  a  withdrawal  of  gold  would  result, 
either  from  free  coinage  or  from  an  increase  of  the  limited  coinage, 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  those  very  months,  from  July, 
1890,  to  October,  1890,  the  gold  of  this  country  increased,  according 
to  Mr.  Leech’s  statistics,  §39,000,000. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Can  you  give  the  increase  since  that  time? 

NECESSITY  FOR  BIMETALLISM. 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  I  can  not.  Mr.  Leach’s  table  only  gives  the 
statistics  to  October,  1890.  Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  another 
fact  disclosed  by  Director  Leach’s  statistics,  and  that  is  that  the 
gold  in  the  world  at  that  date  amounted  to  §3,720,000,000,  and 
that  the  silver  amounted  to  $3,820,000,000  at  that  time!  It  very 
nearly  equaled  the  silver  existing  at  that  time,  equaled  it  except  as  to 
about  §100,000,000.  Now  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  this  agitation  first  commenced  it  was  maintained  through- 
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out  this  country  by  financial  men  that  the  only  safe  basis  was  a  gold 
monometallic  basis,  and  that  they  gradually  modified  their  views. 
They  were  driven  to  that  modification  by  the  agitation  and  discus¬ 
sion  which  was  going  on,  and  now  hardly  a  financier  appears  before 
you  who  does  not  assume  that  upon  theory  he  is  a  bimetallist;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  world  needs  both  gold  and  silver  as  money  metals. 
The  question  before  us  is  as  to  the  method  in  which  remonetization 
of  silver  shall  be  brought  about.  The  enthusiastic  bimetallists,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term,  claim  it  can  only  be  done  by  our 
country  taking  a  courageous  leadership  and  being  followed  by  other 
countries.  The  more  moderate  bimetallists  think  it  can  only  be 
done  by  the  joint  action  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  followed  by  legislation  in  order  to  make  it  effective. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  the  fact  that  if  silver  were  completely  denometized  over  the  world 
the  world  could  not  get  along  with  the  $3,720,000,000  of  gold.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  both  gold  aud  silver  for  coinage  in  sufficient 
quantity  except  so  far  as  nature  itself  limits  them,  so  long  as  the  un¬ 
covered  notes  of  banks  remain  in  existence,  and  we  own  the  largest 
volume  of  it,  the  United  States  leading  all  the  other  nations  in  the 
value  of  its  uncovered  money,  having  four  or  five  times  as  much  as 
England,  and  I  think  three  times  as  much  as  Germany.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  is  constantly  increasing,  and  everybody  agrees 
that  the  volume  of  money  should  increase  in  order  to  maintain  the 
per  capita  circulation  of  money.  Now  we  will  assume  that  the 
United  States  has  a  population  to-day  of  65,000,000  of  people,  and 
that  its  money  volume  to-day  is  $1,500,000,000.  Our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  so  that  in  30  years  from  now  or 
in  1920  we  will  have  a  population  of  130,000,000  in  this  country  in¬ 
stead  of  65,000,000  )  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  per  capita 
of  a  little  over  $22  per  head,  we  will  have  to  increase  our  money  to 
$3,000,000,000  within  the  next  30  years.  That  means  an  increase 
of  $50,000,000  annually  in  order  to  preserve  our  present  per  capita. 
In  addition  to  that  we  find  that  the  existing  volume  of  money  is  be¬ 
ing  gradually  diminished  by  the  retirement  of  national  bank  notes, 
and  bonds  of  the  United  States  are  at  such  a  premium  'that  the  banks 
are  retiring  them  at  the  rate  of  about  $30,000,000  annually. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Newlands.  There  are  very  nearly  $180,000,000  of  national 
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bank  notes  in  existence.  Assuming  that  it  is  $1S0,000,000,  within 
the  next  6  years  to  take  the  place  of  these  national  bank  notes,  in 
addition  to  that  $50,000,000  per  annum  necessary  to  preserve  the 
present  per  capita  per  annum,  we  will  have  to  have  $30,000,000  in 
order  to  maintain  the  existing  per  capita  of  $22  per  head.  That 
means  annually  $80,000,000  for  at  least  6  years,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  per  capita.  I  think  it  means  between  $80,000,000 
and  $90,000,000.  Now,  then,  is  our  per  capita  the  proper  one  ?  We 
find  that  in  France  the  per  capita  is  $57  ;  in  England  it  is  $32  ;  in 
Germany,  $22  ;  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  $22.  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  need  as  large  a  per  capita  as  they  do  in 
France. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Mr.  Windom  states  the  per  capita  of  this  country 
at  $24. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Leech  puts  it  at  a  little  over  $22.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  we  can  get  along  with  a  less  per  capita  than  France. 

I  think  we  would  require  a  greater  per  capita  than  England,  for  the 
reason  that  England’s  population  is  collected  within  a  small  space, 
and  her  exchanges  are  exceedingly  easy,  and  she  is  a  settled  com¬ 
munity  with  a  population  condensed  and  with  small  areas  ;  but  we 
have  a  vast  country.  We  need  to  apply  the  energies  of  a  proper 
money  volume.  We  need  development.  We  are  building  new 
States  and  peopling  the  arid  regions.  We  are  calling  into  existence 
new  States — Idaho,  Washington,  Montana,  and  the  Pacific  States, 
and  we  need  a  larger  money  volume  than  we  have  at  present.  The 
question  is,  how  much  should  it  be?  I  should  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  take  the  average  per  napita  of  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  add  them  together,  and  divide  them  by  four 
to  get  an  average.  That  would  give  us  an  average  of  $30  per  capita 
in  this  country.  Our  population  is  65,000,000.  A  per  capita  of 
$30  would  make  $1,950,000,000.  Our  present  circulation  is  only 
$1,500,000,000  ;  so  that  if  we  could  increase  our  per  capita  gradually 
and  without  undue  expansion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $450  - 
000,000  to  our  volume  of  money  in  order  to  make  a  per  capita  of  $30. 

Mr.  Vaux.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  “  per  capita.’’ 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  do  so.  I  mean  that  we  have  to-day  in  this 
country  65,000,000  of  people.  We  have  $1,500,000,000  of  currency. 
The  question  is  how  much  currency  have  we  to  every  individual  of 
that  65,000,000.  If  you  will  multiply  65,000,000  by  22  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  you  will  get  the  annual  volume  of  our  currency,  namely,  $1,500,- 
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000,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  this  $1,500,000,000  were  divided  among 
the  65,000,000  ot  people,  each  person  would  receive  a  little  over  $22. 

Mr.  Y aux.  Then  you  do  not  involve  in  that  consideration  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  credit  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  actual  mone}^. 
Other  countries  have  credit,  as  well  as  we  have.  I  am  considering 
the  relation  of  the  actual  money  in  circulation  to  the  population.  I 
say  that,  assuming  that  we  ought  to  work  gradually  up  toward  a 
per  capita  of  $30,  we  would  require  $450,000,000  more  money  in 
this  country.  Suppose  we  divide  that  over  a  period  of  10  years,  so 
that  this  $450,000,000  will  not  he  immediately  precipitated  upon  the 
country  and  produce  a  great  inflation.  That  would  make  $45,000,000 
a  year  which,  added  to  the  $80,000,000  necessary  to  maintain  the 
existing  per  capita  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring  national 
hank  notes,  would  make  a  demand  in  this  country  for  $125,000,000 
of  money  annually.  Where  is  that  money  to  come  from  ?  Are  we 
willing  to  issue  national  bank  notes  for  it,  uncovered  by  the  actual 
coin  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  we  have  more  uncovered  money 
than  any  other  civilized  nation.  A  promise  to  pay  is  not  as  good  as 
the  money  itself,  and  a  bank  note,  or  a  national  bank  note,  is  simply 
a  promise  to  pay  the  actual  standard  money,  gold  or  silver,  with  the 
quality  of  legal  tender  given  to  it.  It  is  a  mere  promissory  note  with 
a  legal  tender  effect  given  to  it.  Where  are  we  to  get  this  money  ? 
Would  it  be  wise  to  increase  our  notes?  Can  we  get  itfrom  gold? 

The  statisticians  agree  that  the  world’s  product  of  gold  is  about 
$100,000,000.  They  also  agree,  and  it  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Suit- 
beer,  an  able  authority  on  finances,  that  of  this  annual  product  $85,- 
000,000  goes  into  the  arts  and  dentistry,  leaving  only  $15,000,000 
available  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  increase  of  their 
gold  money  facilities.  It  is  true  there  is  more  gold  than  that  coined  • 
but  you  must  recollect  that  the  jewelers  take  the  gold  coin  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  bullion,  and  use  it  in  the  arts  and  in  dentistry.  By  the 
statistics  only  $15,000,000  is  available  for  the  money  volume  of  the 
world  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population.  You  can  imagine 
the  whole  world  reaching  out  for  that  amount  of  gold.  How  much 
would  America  get?  The  use  of  gold  in  dentistry  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  ;  and  a  prudent  man  said  to  me  that  before  long  the  gold  in 
the  coin  will  be  invaded  for  the  purposes  of  dentistry.  Our  mouths 
are  the  grave-yards  of  so  much  gold  that  we  can  estimate  a  very 
little  gold  supply  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  money  supply. 
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Mr.  Comstock.  I  observed  that  the  world  coined  $162,000,000  in 
•gold  last  year. 

Mr.  New  lands.  If  that  was  the  amount,  a  large  proportion  of  it 
was  recoinage. 

Mr.  Vaux.  Have  not  the  arts  and  dentistry  adopted  another 
metal  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  they  have,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  I  claim 
that  we  must  resort  to  the  coinage  of  the  money  of  the  world,  silver, 
the  only  other  money  metal  in  the  world,  if  we  would  meet  this  vast 
possibility  of  an  increase  of  our  money  volume.  It  we  are  to  make 
our  per  capita  $30  we  must  go  to  silver  in  order  to  secure  it.  I  am 
a  bimetallist ;  I  am  not  a  silver  man.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  ex¬ 
clusively  silver  standard,  but  a  double  standard.  I  believe  that  this- 
vast  reservoir  of  money  should  be  made  up  equally  from  silver  and 
gold.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  this  country  upon  a  silver  basis  ;; 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  danger  that  some  financiers  would 
make  us  believe,  even  if  we  were  put  upon  an  exclusively  silver  basis. 

I  claim  that  we  can  maintain  a  bimetallic  money  in  this  country. 

VARIETIES  OF  MONEY  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

What  is  the  condition  of  things?  We  have  probably  the  most 
motley  currency  system  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  result  of  almost 
accidental  legislation.  We  have  greenbacks  which,  when  they  were 
issued,  were  mere  fiat  money,  redeemable  in  nothing.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  put  its  stamp  upon  pieces  of  paper  and  called  them  dollars. 
The  Government  has  since  by  act  of  Congress  pledged  the  faith  of 
the  country  to  the  redemption  of  those  greenbacks  in  coin,  but  when 
they  were  issued  they  were  mere  fiat  money.  Then  we  have  the 
national  bank  notes,  which  are  promises  of  the  banks  to  pay,  and 
based  upon  the  promise  of  the  Government  to  pay.  The  people  in 
the  Western  country  say  that  the  basis  of  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  the  Government  should  not  allow  national  banks  to 
issue  money,  and  then  pay  them  for  the  privilege  granted  by  the 
Government  to  the  banks  and  not  granted  by  the  banks  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  country  will  never  consent  to  the  increase  of  the  national  bank 
•circulation .  The  sense  of  the  country  is  decidedly  against  that.  The 
national  banks  have  prevented  the  diminution  of  their  currency,  and 
have  themselves  voluntarily  caused  a  great  retirement,  as  they  found 
it  more  profitable  to  sell  bonds  and  retire  their  currency.  Then  we 
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have  the  gold  certificates,  which  simply  call  for  so  much  gold  in  the 
Treasury  ;  and  we  have  silver  certificates,  which  call  for  so  much 
silver  in  the  Treasury.  And  we  have  also  Treasury  notes  issued 
under  the  act  of  July,  1890,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best 
form  of  note  ever  issued  bv  this  countrv,  a  note  of  the  United  States 
redeemable  in  coin,  either  gold  or  silver.  I  ask,  how  can  we  gradu¬ 
ally  unify  and  simplify  our  currency  ?  I  would  say  issue  but  one 
kind  of  United  States  note,  into  which  all  of  these  other  forms  will 
gradually  he  merged,  and  also  provide  for  gradually  increasing  it 
proportionately  to  the  increase  of  population. 

now  TO  UNIFY  THE  CURRENCY. 

How  can  we  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  hack  every  note,  dollar  for 
dollar,  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury,  and  do  away  with  this 
vast  amount  of  uncovered  notes  ?  What  gold  have  we  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  at  the  present  time?  We  have  $100,000,000  of  gold  realized 
from  the  sale  of  bonds,  which  gold  is  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  greenbacks,  amounting  to  over  $300,000,000. 

But  I  differ  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Walker,  when  he  says  that  they 
stand  back  of  all  of  our  currency.  I  say  that  they  only  stand  hack 
of  the  greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  amount  to  over  $300,000,000. 
That  is  not  material,  however.  I  should  he  glad  to  think  that  Mr. 
Walker  is  correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  that  is  correct,  would  not  these  Treasury  notes 
be  an  inflation — if  they  are  based  upon  the  gold  in  the  end  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  if  gold  is  the  basis.  We  have  $158,000,000 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury  backing  these  gold  certificates.  I  would 
inaugurate  a  policy  which  would  make  that  $258,000,000  in  gold 
back  all  the  notes  that  are  outstanding,  greenbacks,  silver  certificates, 
gold  certificates,  United  States  notes,  and  the  notes  which  will  grad¬ 
ually  take  the  place  of  the  present  national  bank  notes.  How  can 
we  do  that?  I  would  recommend  immediately  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  Congress  putting  that  $100,000,000  which  now  backs  the  green¬ 
backs  into  the  general  fund  as  a  reserve  and  as  backing  of  our  cur¬ 
rency.  I  would  prohibit  the  issue  of  any  more  gold  certificates,  and 
I  would  compel  a  man  who  brings  gold  bullion  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  coinage  to  take  either  the  actual  gold  coin,  or 
Treasury  notes  redeemable  in  coin.  He  would  take  the  Treasury 
notes  because  of  convenience,  and  then  this  gold  would  stand  as  a 
part  of  the  general  reserve  backing  all  our  circulation.  Then  I 
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would  provide  for  the  gradual  cancellation  of  the  gold  certificates  as 
they  came  into  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  dues,  and  I  would  sub¬ 
stitute  United  States  Treasury  notes  redeemable  in  coin.  By  that 
process  this  $158,000,000  of  gold  backing  the  gold  certificates  would 
stand  in  the  Treasury  in  the  general  reserve  backing  our  entire  cir¬ 
culation. 

With  that  $100,000,000  backing  the  greenbacks  put  the  $158,- 
000,000  backing  the  gold  certificates,  and  we  would  have  a  gold  re¬ 
serve  backing  our  United  States  currency  amounting  to  $258, 000, 000? 
and  we  might  have  more.  This  gold  would  go  into  the  general  re¬ 
serve.  We  would  have  the  reserve  in  addition  to  the  large  volume 
of  silver  now  in  the  Treasury,  amounting  to  over  $300,000,000.  I 
would  also  gradually  cancel  the  silver  certificates  as  they  come  in  in 
the  payment  of  dues,  and  substitute  United  States  Treasury  notes  i 
for  them,  and  then  they,  instead  of  backing  silver  certificates,  would 
back  our  entire  circulation.  In  addition  to  that,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  customs  dues  comes  into  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  actual 
gold  coin.  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is,  but  it  must  be  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  When  that  gold  coin  comes  into  the  Treasury  I 
would  substitute  United  States  Treasury  notes  for  it,  and  then  put 
the  gold  into  this  general  reserve. 

In  this  way  we  will  gradually  coax  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  this  large  volume  of  gold  coin  which  exists  in  the  country 
outside  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  is  estimated  by  Director  of  the 
Mint  Leech  at  nearly  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  that  large  gold  reserve 
in  the  Treasurv? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bartine.  It  ought  to  be  represented  by  paper. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  natural  circulation  would  be  by  paper. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  paper  ought  to  be  backed  up  by  coin. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  what  a  bimetallic  currency  means.  In  this 
way  we  would  gradually  work  out  the  system  of  France,  we  think, 
for  in  France,  which  has  to-day  a  money  volume  of  about  $1,500,- 
000,000,  one  half  of  it  is  gold  and  one  half  of  it  is  silver. 

Mr.  Bartine.  You  mean  a  metallic  money  volume. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  a  metallic  money  volume.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  actual  gold  and  silver  m  circulation  we  would  have  these 
United  States  Treasury  notes,  which  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  gold  and  silver  backing  them  in  the  Treasury,  and,  it 
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necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  at  any  time  a  drain  of  gold  from  the 
Treasury,  or  of  silver  either,  we  would  do  as  they  do  in  France,  and 
as  they  do  in  England,  practically,  by  allowing  the  Bank  of  England 
to  raise  the  rate  of  discount.  I  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  power  whenever  the  equilibrium  of  this  reserve  is  likely  to 
be  impaired  the  option  of  exacting  a  percentage  upon  either  the  one 
metal  or  the  other,  when  it  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
in  the  redemption  of  these  notes  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Bartine.  You  mean  you  would  make  them  command  a  per¬ 
centage  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  would  make  it  so  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  demand  a  premium. 

Mr.  Bartine.  At  a  certain  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  that  percentage  might  he 
upon  silver,  and  at  another  time  it  might  he  upon  gold,  with  a  view 
of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  an  equal  amount  of  each  in  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir;  an  equal  amount  of  each.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  gold  in  the  world;  and  so  much  is  being  consumed  in  the 
arts  and  dentistry  that  the  condition  of  things  will  change  in  the 
world,  and  it  will  he  impossible  to  maintain  them  exactly  in  equi¬ 
librium.  The  money  of  this  country  would  be  entirely  safe  upon  a 
bimetallic  basis  if  we  should  provide  by  law  that  this  reserve  of  gold 
should  be  always  30  per  cent,  of  the  actual  circulation.  Of  course 
it  would  take  some  time  to  work  this  out,  but  it  can  be  worked  out  by 
a  bill  based  upon  scientific  principles.  I  have  occupied  myself  some 
in  the  elaboration  of  such  a  bill ;  and  it  is  mainly  taken  from  Senator 
Sherman’s  scheme  and  from  a  bill  made  by  Mr.  St.  John,  a  promi¬ 
nent  banker  in  New  York,  and  I  have  incorporated  in  it  the  best 
features  of  both.  I  should  like  to  have  it  up  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that,  ultimately,  we 
would  have  but  one  form  of  money  in  place  of  the  four  or  five  that 
we  now  have.  The  United  States  Treasury  notes  are  redeem¬ 
able  in  coin. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  ELASTICITY  OF  CURRENCY. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  provide  for  an  elastic  currency.  We 
add  at  this  moment  to  money  volume  $500,000,000,  and  yet  we 
might  not  prevent  a  possible  stringency  two  years  hence,  for  that 
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increased  money  volume  will  simply  form  the  basis  for  an  expanding 

i.  ft/ 

credit.  The  relation,  of  course,  of  the  money  volume  and  credit  is 
the  relation  almost  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  the  apex  forming  the 
base  and  the  superstructure  gradually  extending  out  in  the  shape  of 
credit,  which  is  many  times  as  large  as  the  base,  and  as  we  increase 
the  base  of  the  superstructure  credit  is  increased,  and  when  credit 
is  impaired  you  must  enlarge  the  base  in  order  to  maintain  your 
structure. 

The  best  system  that  has  been  brought  to  my  observation  for  pre¬ 
venting  a  monetary  stringency  is  that  which  prevails  in  Germany. 
There  the  bank,  which  has  the  character  of  a  national  bank,  is 
authorized  in  times  of  stringency,  or  whenever  it  deems  best,  to  issue 
paper  money  in  almost  unlimited  amounts,  but  the  Government  im¬ 
poses  upon  that  paper  money  a  gradually  increasing  charge,  so  that 
it  automatically  forces  the  retirement  of  the  money  when  the  strin- 
gency  is  over,  because  the  charge  imposed  by  the  Government  is 
greater  than  the  profit  which  can  be  made  by  the  banks  through  this 
issue  of  paper  money. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Do  you  remember  about  what  that  charge  is? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  an  increasing  charge.  The  percentage  is 
quite  considerable.  The  object  is  to  force  the  retirement  of  this 
emergency  money,  and  it  is  intended  to  meet  the  condition  of  things 
when  credit  is  impaired  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  money  in 
order  to  perform  the  functions  heretofore  performed  by  credit.  You 
will  observe  that  during  the  late  panic  they  practically  resorted  to 
that  system  in  New  York  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  banks. 
There  the  associated  banks  were  represented  in  the  clearing  house. 
The  banks  of  New  York,  during  that  panic,  were  practically  in  sus¬ 
pension.  There  was  not  enough  money  in  New  York  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  was  being  hoarded,  being  put  into  strong  boxes,  and 
was  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  they  had  to  invent  money  to 
take  its  place.  The  ditferent  banks  of  New  York  deposited  with  the 
clearing  house  securities,  and  the  clearing  house  gave  them  certifi¬ 
cates  that  they  had  deposited  so  much  value  with  the  clearing  house, 
and  those  certificates  were  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  bankers 
and  business  people  of  New  York  considered  as  money  and  used  as 
a  legal  tender,  so  that  by  the  invention  of  that  kind  of  emergency 
money  they  were  tided  over.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  they  had  not 
invented  that  money  a  most  disastrous  panic  would  have  extended 
throughout  the  country. 


The  clearing  house  exacted  a  charge  for  this  service,  and  the  result 
was  that  when  the  emergency  passed  the  certificates  were  retired, 
because  the  banks  preferred  to  retire  them  and  avoid  this  charge. 
This  emergency  money,  instead  of  being  out  and  constituting  a  basis 
for  unlimited  expansion  of  credit,  was  retired,  and  the  monetary 
volume  remained  as  it  was  before  the  panic  came. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  such  condition  of  things  could  be  brought 
about,  and  that  the  national  banks  could  be  made  the  agency  for  it. 
You  will  observe  that  if  business  people  of  New  York  had  not  volun¬ 
tarily  acquiesced  in  that  scheme,  the  result  would  have  been  disas¬ 
trous.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  agency  for  the  creation  of  an 
elastic  currencev,  which  is  intended  to  meet  a  particular  emergency, 
could  be  retired  when  the  emergency  is  over. 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  sort  of  security  would  have  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  national  banks  should  be  permitted,  upon  the 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds  or  State  bonds,  or  such  other  security 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  approve,  to  receive  United 
States  Treasury  notes  and  to  use  them  for  money.  The  United 
States  Treasurer  might  impose  a  charge  upon  that  issue  of  money, 
increasing  as  the  volume  of  money  issued  increased,  so  as  to  auto¬ 
matically  force  its  retirement  when  the  emergency  is  over. 

THE  ALLEGED  GLUT  OF  MONEY. 

The  bankers  of  New  York  say  now  that  the  recent  emergency  is 
over  and  money  is  a  glut.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  country  have  been  so  severely  shocked.  The  whole 
country  almost  is  in  liquidation,  and  there  is  not  a  demand  for  money 
for  enterprises  because  the  people  are  afraid  to  go  into  them,  and 
besides  there  is  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  money  centers  of  the 
United  States,  which  makes  the  people  more  careful  of  the  securities 
upon  which  they  lend  money,  and  practically  they  leave  the  money 
in  the  banks,  and  hence  the  banks  are  said  to  be  glutted  with  money. 
But  if  you  go  out  to  the  places  where  enterprises  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  you  will  find  no  scarcity  of  money.  There  is  no  glut  of 
money  in  the  new  States  where  railroad  enterprises  are  going  on 
and  where  irrigating  enterprises  are  being  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Bartine.  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  not  com¬ 
plaining  very  much  of  a  glut  of  money. 

Mr.  Newlands.  No  ;  and  they  are  not  complaining  of  it  in  San 
Francisco. 


•  -  - 
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Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  capital  and 
money  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Capital  does  not  consist  entirely  of  money. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  use  them  as  interchangeable  terms  in  what 
you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Money  constitutes  a  part  of  capital.  Capital  is 
not  necessarily  confined  to  money. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  are  using  capital  as  an  interchangeable  term 
with  money? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Not  in  the  sense  of  an  absolute  equivalent. 

Mr.  Walker.  Practically  it  is. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Capital  is  much  vaster  than  the  actual  money  vol¬ 
ume. 

Mr.  Walker.  Did  you  ever  know  a  scarcity  of  money  when  there 
was  plenty  of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money  in  San 
Francisco  when  there  was  plenty  of  capital  there. 

Mr.  Walker.  Paper  money? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  money  to  be  loaned  and  obtained  upon 
loans. 

Mr.  Walker.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  in  San  Francisco  to  be 
refused  a  loan  for  the  reason  that  there  were  not  enough  bills  to 
hand  to  him  provided  there  was  capital  to  answer  the  loans  that  he 
asked  for?  Has  that  ever  happened  within  your  memory?  Did 
you  ever  have  a  friend  who  could  not  get  a  loan  because  the  bank 
could  not  get  the  bills  to  hand  him  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  known  a  great  many  men  to  be  refused 
loans  because  there  was  not  enough  money.  Let  me  say  this  with 
reference  to  my  position  in  this  matter  :  I  don’t  appear  here  simply 
as  a  mining  man.  I  am  trustee  of  an  estate  that  has  railroad,  irri¬ 
gating,  land,  hotel,  and  banking  interests  which  largely  outvalue 
its  mining  interests. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  your  interest. 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  you  have  not.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
estate  which  I  control  as  trustee  owns  a  large  interest  in  the  chief 
bank  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Bank  of  California,  the  capital  stock 
of  which  is  selling  for  over  nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  bank  stock 
which  I  control  is  worth  four  or  five  time  as  much  as  the  minino¬ 
interest  I  control.  We  are  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  bank° 
We  own  about  one-third  of  that  stock.  I  am  a  director  in  that  bank. 
While  I  am  a  mining  man,  I  am  engaged  in  banking,  and  as  such 


am  a  money  lender.  I  am  engaged  in  irrigation  enterprises,  rail¬ 
road  enterprises,  and  I  am  building  railroads  and  canals  and  houses, 
and  as  such  I  am  a  money  borrower.  I  therefore  claim  that  my  in¬ 
terests  lead  me  to  take  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  this  question. 

NO  ANTAGONISM  OF  CLASS  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  think  that  the  money-lending  classes  in  this 
•country  have  an  interest  in  opposing  free  coinage  that  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  interest  of  the  wage-worker  or  the  farmer  ?  That  is  to 
say,  what  is  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  every  interest  depends  upon  a  proper  monetary 
system.  I  think  a  proper  monetary  system  requires  that  we  should 
have  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  money,  and  that  we  should  have 
an  increase  of  our  money  supply  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase 
our  per  capita. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  money-lending  classes 
have  an  interest  different  from  the  wage-worker  and  the  farming 
classes  in  the  country.  I  will  ask  you  whether  as  a  man  who  lends 
.  money  your  interest  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  farmer  and  the 
wage-worker  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  not  that  true  of  all  money  lenders? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  ought  to  be.  I  want  to  see  a  policy  pursued 
that  will  be  to  the  interest  of  all. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  not  a  fact,  then,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
if  it  benefits  any  one,  will  benefit  not  one  class  against  another,  but 
all  classes  alike,  and  if  the  failure  of  free  coinage  injures  one  class,  it 
will  injure  all  alike?  Is  it  not  impossible  that  it  should  be  antago¬ 
nistic  to  capital  and  not  be  antagonistic  to  wage-workers  as  a  class  ? 
Would  not  all  prosper  or  suffer  together? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible  that  there  may  not 
be  antagonism  between  the  money-borrowing  and  the  producing 
classes. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  on  account  of  the  monetary  legislation  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  that  is  true.  What  is  good  for  all  is  good 
for  every  individual  in  the  community.  I  can  not  say  that  the  policy 
of  the  banking  element  and  the  money-lending  class  has  always  been 
such  as  would  produce  the  best  results  to  all.  I  think  that  much  of 
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the  monetary  legislation  of  this  country  has  been  unwise,  and  the 

most  unwise  act  of  all  was  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873. 

« 

NECESSITY  FOR  ELASTIC  CURRENCY. 

I  spoke  of  an  elastic  currency.  The  great  trouble  with  the  present 
condition  of  our  affairs  is  that  our  banks  are  really  financial  cyclone 
breeders.  iSo  long  as  confidence  exists  and  credit  is  unimpaired, 
they  put  out  their  money  freely  and  even  urge  borrowers  to  take  it. 
As  soon  as  credit  is  impaired  or  confidence  is  impaired,  they  com¬ 
mence  to  draw  in  money,  refuse  to  make  new  loans,  and  to  draw  in 
existing  loans,  and  hence,  without  really  intending  it,  they  aid  in 
accomplishing  the  very  result  that  they  seek  to  avert.  So  Isay  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  volume  of 
our  currency,  to  provide  for  some  elasticity  in  order  that  the  people 
may  know  that,  when  an  emergency  arises,  more  money  may  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  that  very  knowledge  will  often  avert  a  panic  without  the 
exercise  of  the  power. 

It  is  said  that  silver  is  so  bulky  and  occupies  so  much  space  that 
it  is  rapidly  losing  its  value  as  a  money  metal.  I  made  an  estimate 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  Director  Leech.  I  inquired  of  him  what 
would  be  the  value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  solid  silver.  His  answer  was 
$12,000.  I  made  an  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  size  of  a  building 
which  would  contain  all  the  silver  at  present  existing  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  thirty-eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  found 
that  a  building  100  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  a  little  over  30 
feet  high  would  contain  all  the  silver  in  existence  in  the  shape  of 
money. 

Mr.  Comstock.  That  is  interesting,  considering  the  talk  we  hear  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  all  the  silver  that  the  world  contains. 

Mr.  Walker.  How  much  do  you  estimate  it  at? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Thirty-eight  hundred  millions  of  coin  silver. 
That  is  the  estimate  based  on  Director  Leech’s  statistics.  There  is 
one  table  which  I  would  like  to  incorporate  in  what  I  have  to  say 
which  illustrates  my  views  in  reference  to  an  elastic  currency,  and 
which  I  will  hand  to  the  reporter.  It  epitomizes  what  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  currency  in  existence.  The  Director  of 
the  Mint,  in  a  recent  report,  says  that  our  circulation  on  October  1 
1890,  was  as  follows  : 


Gold  (coin) . . 

Gold  (cei  tificatep) 
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$386,939,239 

158,104,739- 


Total  gold . 

Silver  (standard  silver  dollars) 

Silver  (subsidiary) . 

Silver  (certificates) . . 


$62,132,454 

56,311,846 

309,321,207 


$545,044,462 


Total  silver .  427,765,509 

Treasury  notes,  redeemable  in  coin,  issued  in  pursuance 

of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890  .  7,106,500 

United  States  notes,  greenbacks,  backed  by  a  reserve  of 

$100,000,000  gold  in  the  Treasury .  340,905,726 

National  bank  notes .  177,250,514 


Total  note  issue 


525,262,740- 


Grand  total .  1,498,072,708 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  bill  which  you  speak  of  having  formulated  is 
not  before  the  House  now  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  sir;  I  only  completed  it  last. night,  and  1 
have  only  taken  hold  of  it  in  the  past  few  days.  I  want  to  give  you 
an  illustration  of  how  these  money  panics  prevail  over  the  country. 
Before  I  left  San  Francisco  I  had  a  number  of  loans  in  existence. 
That  was  in  November,  1  think.  At  all  events,  it  was  before  the 
Baring  Bros,  disturbance.  I  inquired  how  money  was  in  the  market 
then,  and  I  was  told  it  was  easy.  I  was  paying  only  2J  per  cent, 
for  money  on  call,  and  on  time  loans  I  would  he  compelled  to  pay  6 
per  cent.  I  heard  some  rumors  of  this  thing  and  I  concluded  to- 
change  to  time  loans,  and  so  I  made  the  change.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  change,  within  two  months  after  that  time  these  call  notes 
would  have  been  called  in  and  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the 
money  in  San  Francisco  to  pay  them  with,  because  two  or  three  days 
after  my  arrival  here  I  telegraphed  to  San  Francisco  to  raise  $250,- 
000  to  put  in  a  new  enterprise  upon  the  most  undoubted  security. 
My  a  gent  answered  that  he  could  not  get  any  money  at  any  rate  of 
interest  upon  any  sort  of  security.  There  was  no  reason  for  that 
condition  of  things  in  California.  In  the  East  the  fruit  crop  was 
poor  and  California  produced  a  fruit  crop  that  was  of  immense  value. 

Mr.  Walker.  How  long  time  did  you  ask  that  loan  on? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  forget. 

Mr.  Walker.  Was  it  a  year  or  ten  years? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Oh,  it  was  a  limited  time  ;  a  year  or  something 
like  that.  I  say  there  is  no  excuse  for  that  condition  of  affairs  in- 
California.  They  raised  a  greater  crop  than  they  ever  did  before. 
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The  value  of  land  has  increased  because  of  the  extraordinary  profit 
realized  upon  the  fruit  crop.  Everything  was  prosperous,  and  yet, 
because  Russia  called  upon  the  Barings  for  £5,000,000  in  gold,  which 
the  Barings  could  not  meet,  a  wave  of  contraction  swept  across  the 
ocean,  involving  New  York  and  gradually  reaching  out  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  It  was  felt  later  in  San  Francisco. 
New  York  has  recovered  from  it,  but  San  Francisco  has  not  vet  re- 
covered,  and  money  is  yet  tight  in  San  Francisco.  Our  financial 
system  must  be  very  bad  to  perpetuate  such  a  condition  of  things. 
It  will  not  do  not  to  say  there  is  a  glut  now  or  that  there  is  too  much 
money  in  the  country. 

I  say  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  demonstrated  by  the  strength  i 
of  its  weakest  link.  If  you  have  a  chain  all  the  links  of  which  will 
stand  a  pressure  of  100  pounds,  except  one,  and  that  will  stand  only 
10  pounds,  the  resisting  power  of  that  chain  is  only  10  pounds.  The  sj 
strength  of  our  financial  system  is  not  to  be  determined  in  such  times 
as  we  may  have  confidence,  but  it  must  be  measured  in  periods  of 
stringency  when  the  greatest  pressure  comes,  and  yet  there  never  has 
been  a  stringency  in  this  country  when  our  financial  system  has  been 
adequate  to  meeting  the  issue  without  an  absolute  embarrassment  of 
values  and  destruction  of  confidence  among  individuals.  I  say  our 
money  volume  is  too  small.  It  can  be  cornered.  It  ought  to  be  so 
large  that  it  can  not  be  cornered.  You  will  recollect  the  history  of 
Black  Friday,  when  a  few  moneyed  men  in  New  York  who  had  sold 
short  in  railroad  aud  other  stocks  and  wished  to  depress  the  market 
in  order  to  realize  a  large  profit,  cornered  the  legal-tender  money  of 
the  country.  That  has  been  absolutely  proved.  They  withdrew  the 
legal  tender  from  the  banks,  upon  their  notes,  and  locked  that  money 
in  strong  boxes. 

Mr.  Walker.  Has  not  a  law  been  passed  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  can  not  prevent  it  or  forbid  it  by  law. 

Mi.  Walker.  Has  there  not  been  a  law  passed  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  can  not  prevent  or  forbid  it  by  law. 

Mr.  Walker.  Could  they  not  do  the  same  thing  with  coin  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Not  unless  there  was  a  small  amount  of  it.  A 
banker  of  Hartford  told  me  that  a  man  came  from  New  York  prior 
to  that  period  and  borrowed  money,  demanding  that  it  should  be  in 
greenbacks.  He  put  the  greenbacks  into  bags  and  told  them  to  make 
a  special  deposit  of  those  greenbacks  so  that  they  were  not  available 
in  the  currency  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Walker.  How  can  the  free  coinage  of  silver  help  or  hinder  a 
condition  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  can  be  helped  by  increasing  the  money  volume. 
That  banker  understood  a  little  later  on  what  that  meant  when  Black 
Friday  was  precipitated.  When  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
country  to  perform  the  functions  required  of  money,  and  holders  of 
securities  are  obliged  to  put  upou  the  market  those  securities  and 
sacrifice  them,  these  wreckers  make  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
substantial  people  of  the  country.  Now,  I  say  that  a  very  small 
money  volume  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  wreckers,  or  those  who 
are  too  timid  or  too  cautious,  to  imperil  at  any  time  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  I  say  it  not  only  requires  a  gradually  expanding  money 
volume,  which  can  be  safely  limited  by  nature  itself,  in  the  product 
of  the  mines,  but  in  addition  we  would  require  an  elastic  currency 
which  will  permit  an  overissue  of  money  temporarily  to  meet  the 
emergency  caused  by  embarrassment  and  want  of  confidence,  as  well 
as  the  withdrawal  of  money  and  the  action  of  the  timid  in  general. 

FUTILITY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

We  all  agree  that  bimetallism  is  a  good  thing.  We  all  agree  that 
we  ought  to  use  both  gold  and  silver,  and  that  all  nations  ought  to 
use  the  products  of  the  mines.  We  all  know  the  history  of  the 
country  in  reference  to  money.  Civilization  has  always  advanced 
whenever  the  mines  have  yielded  their  products  freely,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  always  been  retarded  when  the  mines  gave  out.  We  all 
know  that  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  caused  by  the  suspension 
of  the  product  of  the  mines.  The  only  question  is,  how  shall  it  be 
done — by  international  conferences,  or  by  a  courageous  departure 
upon  the  part  of  some  powerful  nation  which  will  thus  set  the  ball 
in  motion  ?  I  have  no  faith  in  international  conferences.  Ever 
since  the  United  States  committed  itself  in  that  way  it  has  been 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  asking  for  the  recognition  of  silver.  The 
nations  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  say,  You  were  the  first  powerful 
nation,  following  Germany,  to  strike  down  silver  by  legislation. 
Now  atone  for  your  act  of  folly  and  prove  your  faith  by  reversing 
your  action.” 

Mr.  Bartine.  Did  not  that  act  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
precede  the  final  act  of  demonetization  by  Germany? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  believe  it  did. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Germany  had  taken  the  preliminary  step,  but  my 
impression  is  that  she  had  not  reached  the  final  stage. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  The  United  States  was  an  agent  in  demonetizing 
silver,  unknowingly  and  unconsciously.  What  is  the  trouble  witl 
reference  to  these  conferences  ?  One  trouble  is  we  never  get  an 
earnest  bimetallist  as  a  representative  of  this  country  in  those  con¬ 
ferences. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  do  not  include  England  in  that  category? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No.  I  am  distrustful  of  these  conferences,  and 
why  ?  One  reason  is  that  no  earnest  bimetallists  are  ever  put  upon 
those  conferences. 

We  all  know  that  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  sent  as  a  representative  of  bimetallic  America  to  repre¬ 
sent  bimetallic  principles.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  doubtless  of  sincerity,  but  I  hardly  think  that  any  man  who-; 
heard  his  statement  before  this  committee  would  call  him  a  bimetal- - 
list.  It  I  understood  him,  he  seemed  to  think  there  was  enough  gold! 
in  the  world  to  perform  the  functions  of  money.  He  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  as  the  representative  of  the  aspirations  of  this 
country  for  bimetallism,  being  appointed  by  President  Cleveland.  I 
am  told  that  he  arose  among  his  associates  in  the  conference  at  Paris 
and  announced  to  the  gentlemen  there  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Bland  act  would  be  repealed.  You  can  imagine  what  effect  such 
an  expression  ot  lack  of  confidence  in  bimetallism  would  have  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  were  confernncr  with 
a  view  of  the  remonetization  of  silver. 

Allow  me  to  lead  at  this  point  about  ten  lines  of  his  testimonv  be¬ 
fore  the  Monetary  Commission  of  the  United  States.  This  shows  his 
views  with  reference  to  silver  : 


Q.  26  Is  not  the  yield  of  all  mines  of  importance  a  matter  of  public  information 
through  the  statements  and  reports  of  their  superintendents  or  other  officials  -  and 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increased  production  during  the  past  2  years  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  consolidated  “  Virginia  ”  and  “California”  mines  of  Nevada?— A 
I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  should  question  the  evidence  as  to  the  total  production 

Mextr’  °U  gr°  °f  What  1  ^  iU  tbe  O^rial  Exhibition  from 

Q  27.  What  did  you  see  at  that  exhibition  that  led  you  to  question  the  correctness, 
of  silver  mining  statistics  ?-A.  A  very  curious  mass  of  silver,  thick  in  the  center  and 
hin  at  the  edge,  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in  an  earthen  pan.  It  was  afterward  explained 
to  me  how  it  was  obtained ;  that  there  were  cliffs  containing  veins  of  metal  Jltnst 
which  piles  of  combustible  materials  were  placed  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  production 
was  collected  m  what  might  be  called  an  earthen  pan,  and  this  was  alleged  to  be  a 
rough  production  by  this  process.  I  at  once  inferred  in  relation  to  ciiv« 
that  statistics  might  be  fallacious.  ’  lelatlou  to  Sllvei>  Production, 

Q.  28.  Did  you  accept  this  remarkable  statement  as  true  ?— A.  Yes  with  consider 
able  reservation.  ’  wim  consider- 


Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Atkinson  says  the  reporter  did  not  take  down 
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the  words  correctly,  and  he  is  entitled  to  say  what  he  did  say.  He 
gays  that  he  said  that  this  “silver  ore  was  mined  from  the  cliffs.” 
He  says  those  were  the  words  which  he  used. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  not  materially  change  his  statement. 
Mining  men  know  about  the  production  of  silver,  and  the  story  that 
cliffs  of  silver  were  melted  by  lighting  a  fire  inside  is  so  absurd  as  to 
excite  the  risibility  of  any  one  who  knows  how  silver  is  produced. 

EXCLUSION  OF  FOREIGN  SILVER. 

If  all  the  silver  coined  in  the  world  were  melted  into  bullion  it 
would  only  fill  a  building  100  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  a  little 
•over  30  feet  high.  You  could  get  it  all  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  have  room  to  spare. 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  statement  that  Mexico  produced  $415,000,000 
•of  silver  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  entire  production  of  the 
world  is  only  $140,000,000.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present  per 
capita,  we  will  have  to  absorb  at  least  $80,000,000  per  annum.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  get  that  much,  even  with  free  coinage.  We  can 
only  get  it  if  this  store  of  silver  in  Europe  is  precipitated  upon  us. 
I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  would  have  no  objections  to  putting  into  a 
free  coinage  act  a  provision  limiting  free  coinage  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mines,  and  putting  a  mint  charge  or  seigniorage  upon  all 
other  bullion.  That  would  absolutely  prevent  foreign  nations  from 
putting  their  coin  into  the  melting  pot  and  sending  it  over  here  as 
bullion.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  identify  bullion  produced  in  the 
mine.  I  asked  Mr.  Windom  about  that,  and  he  said  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  identifying  it.  He  prepared  some  methods  of  indenti- 
fying  the  product  of  bullion  from  the  mines. 

FUTILITY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

With  reference  to  the  kind  of  men  that  we  have  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  bimetallic  sentiment,  I  will  say  that  our  action  has  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  the  bimetallists  of  the  country,  and  especially  those 
in  the  West,  in  any  attempts  to  restore  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by 
international  action.  I  thought  that  was  very  well  put  by  Banker 
Gibson,  of  New  York,  who  said  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  must  be 
restored  by  events  and  not  by  literary  discussion.  If  we  have  con¬ 
ferences,  they  must  be  followed  by  legislation,  and  some  nation 
must  start  in  that  legislation,  and  why  should  not  this  country 
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make  a  start  in  that  now  ?  This  is  the  most  powerful  nation  in  th 
world. 

Mr.  Bartink.  You  think  that  if  the  United  States  should  act  i 
would  have  a  strong  moral  effect. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  There  i, 
every  evidence  that  bimetallism  is  gaining  strength  in  Europe.  Mr 
Goshen  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leaders  in  England,  are  both  bimetal 
lists.  One  of  them  said  recently  that  England  would  finalty  resom 
to  bimetallism,  but  that  the  commercial  sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  it,  which  means  that  the  banking  and  money-lending  interest  is 
not  ripe  for  it,  and  that  sentiment  is  usually  in  the  rear  in  all 
progressive  and  scientific  legislation  upon  monetary  matters. 

EXCLUSION  OF  FOREIGN  SILVER. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Conceding  that  we  are  now  coining  the  product  oil 
this  country,  what  gain  would  there  be  to  the  people  in  changing.: 
the  present  method  to  that  of  free  coinage?  Would  it  increase  thej 
circulation  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  would  not  confine  free  coinage  to  the  product  off 
the  American  mines,  but  to  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  world.. 
I  would  simply  exclude  that  bullion  which  came  from  melting  foreign, 
coin. 

Mr.  Walker.  How  can  you  tell  whether  the  bullion  is  made  by- 
melting  foreign  coin  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  told  it  is  easy.  I  base  my  authority  on  what 
Mr.  Windom  told  me. 

Mi.  W alker.  fl  hat  you  could  identify  bullion  made  from  foreign 
coin  from  that  of  ores? 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  system  of  regulations  could  be  devised  which 
could  compel  proof  and  identification  that  the  bullion  was  produced 
in  the  mines  and  presented  to  the  mint. 

Mr.  Walker.  Continuous  proof? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Continuous  proof. 

PROSPECT  OF  BIMETALLISM  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  the  moral  influence  of 
legislation  by  our  country  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
customs  of  the  world  as  to  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  it  would  be  potential ;  but  your  question 
is  too  broad.  You  must  recollect  that  all  the  world  is^  silver  using 
with  the  exception  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  but  few  of  them  * 
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and  that  their  population  is  small  as  compared  to  the  population  of 
the  world.  You  must  consider  that  this  agitation  has  been  going  on 
in  other  countries  just  as  well  as  here,  and  that  some  of  the  best- 
thinkers  of  England  are  in  favor  of  bimetallism. 

Mr.  Walker.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Goshen,  for  one. 

Mr.  Walker.  Are  not  the  opinions  of  bankers  and  men  who  un¬ 
derstand  these  things  worth  more  than  those  of  theorists  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  not  as  a  rule.  I  think  that  the  banker 
who  has  made  an  intelligent  study  of  monetary  science,  who  has- 
read  all  the  works  on  the  subject,  and  has  studied  the  relation  of  the 
money  volume  to  business  and  population,  and  considered  all  the 
varied  theories,  and  has  added  to  this  his  practical  experience  in 
banking,  probably  would  be  a  safe  guide  ;  but  as  a  rule  bankers 
make  no  study  of  monetary  matters.  As  a  rule  they  are  simply  pawn¬ 
brokers  upon  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Allow  me  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  two  of 
the  most  eminent  bankers  in  England,  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Crenfield, 
both  ex-governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  strong  bimetallists. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  bimetallist,  and  he  said  that  in 
Parliament  alone  there  were  a  hundred  bimetallists. 

RELATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  COINAGE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Comstock.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
mint  that  last  year  $132,000,000  in  silver  was  coined  in  the  world. 
Of  this  the  United  States  coined  last  year  $35,000,000,  but  this  year 
we  are  utilizing  54,000,000  ounces. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  are  adding  54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  a  year, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  adding  only  $90,000,000.  Are  we 
not  getting  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  we  ought  to  reach  out  and  get  it  all,  if  we 
can.  I  never  knew  a  nation  to  be  injured  by  utilizing  the  product  of 
the  mines.  They  have  been  injured  by  using  paper,  but  never  by 
using  the  product  of  the  mines.  It  is  a  benefaction  held  out  by 
nature  aud  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  coinage  of  gold  is  $20,000,000.  We  have  now, 
by  recent  silver  legislation,  provided  for  a  coinage  of  perhaps  $60,- 
000,000  per  annum,  and  only  about  $20,000,000  of  gold.  Can  we 
maintain  the  parity  between  the  two  metals  at  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  so. 
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PROFIT  TO  MEXICO  OF  HER  SILVER. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  metal  taken  from 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  anv  country  has  ever  materially  influ- 
enced  its  prosperity  ?  That  is  to  say,  has  Mexico  prospered  on  that 
account  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No  ;  but  a  country  that  can  get  hold  of  the  gold 
and  silver  and  put  it  into  the  money  volume  has  been  immensely 
benefited. 

Mr.  Walker.  Has  not  Mexico  gotten  hold  of  everything  coined 
there  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No  ;  I  think  she  exports  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  Does  she  not  get  hold  of  all  the  silver  as  money  that 
is  coined  in  that  country,  except  what  is  sent  here  as  ores  ?  Does  she 
not  get  hold  of  it  in  the  first  instance  as  money? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  coined  before  it  is  sent  out  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  suppose  it  is  coined  in  dollars  or  into  bars  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  made  into  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  silver  mines  in  Mexico 
has  materially  added  to  her  prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  existence  of  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  the 
product  of  those  mines  have  not  had  as  material  an  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  utilization  of 
that  money.  The  trouble  with  Mexico  is,  it  has  produced  silver  as  a 
commodity  and  exported  it  to  other  countries.  Mexico  simply  treats 
it  as  a  commodity.  It  she  had  used  it  as  money  there  and  allowed 
it  to  have  its  energizing  effect  in  the  various  enterprises  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mexico  would  have  progressed  wonderfully. 

Mi.  Walker.  It  appeals  that  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  of  any  other  country,  but  for  200  years  it  has  not 
been  utilized  to  her  prosperity. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  proportion  to  its  civilization 
a  country  controls  the  money  metals  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  country  in  which  the  money  metals  are  produced  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  that  is  true. 

SILVER  UNDER  FREE  COINAGE  AND  ACT  OF  1890. 

Mr.  Flower.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Newlands  a  few  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Flower.  This  $1,100,000,000  of  silver  that  is  coined  in  Europe 
of  the  standard  of  15$  to  1 — some  is  coined  at  15  to  1  and  some  at 
15$  to  1. 

Mr.  Bartine.  There  is  $1,100,000,000  at  15$  to  1.  What  danger 
is  there  of  having  it  coined  at  16  to  1  ?  In  other  words,  what  danger 
is  there  of  using  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  whatever,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  have  to  dispose  of  their  silver  at  a  loss.  The  silver 
which  is  coined  in  a  country  in  the  ratio  of  15$  to  1  performs  the 
same  functions  as  a  dollar  of  silver  coined  in  this  country  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  I  do  not  think  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  merchants  or  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  send  their  silver  here  when  they  would  have  to  increase  the  amount 
constituting  the  silver  dollar. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  do  you  mean  by  sending  here  at  a  loss?  If 
they  send  it  then  they  can  turn  around  and  replace  it  at  the  same 
price  or  a  less  price,  and  how  are  they  doing  it  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  talking  of  coinage  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Flower.  Silver  has  been  as  high  as  121  per  ounce  in  New 
York.  It  reached  that  point  for  one  day.  Fid  the  market  of  Eng¬ 
land  follow  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  remember.  My  impression  was  it  hardly 
reached  as  high  a  figure. 

Mr.  Flower.  How  much  more  silver,  if  any,  came  here  in  the  six 
months  after  that  law  went  into  effect  than  came  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  been  told  that  none  came.  I  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Windom  whether  he  feared  an  inflow  of  European  coin,  and  he 
told  me  he  did  not.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  because  it  is 
so  utterly  in  contrast  with  the  last  speech  he  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  He  did  not  expect  it  to  come 
here. 

Mr.  Newlands.  None  came  here  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Flower.  Under  the  present  law  the  Government  buys  silver 
every  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  market  price.  It  has 
bought  as  high  as  118  or  119  ;  but  they  issued  the  same  number  of 
certificates  when  they  bought  at  118  as  they  do  at  present,  How 
much  would  the  Government  have  to  buy  under  such  a  law  as  this 
to  keep  the  price  up  to  129,  or  to  put  it  up  to  that  figure?  I  see 
the  Senate  estimates  it  at  $12,000,000,  and  that  would  take  every¬ 
thing  on  the  market, 
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Mr.  Newlands.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  directly,  but  I  can 
answer  it  indirectly  in  this  way  :  That  I  am  informed  that  the  only 
store  of  silver  in  the  world  is  that  which  is  held  in  New  York  in  the 
shape  of  silver  certificates,  amounting  to  about  eight  to  twelve- 
millions  of  dollars.  If  the  present  conditions  remain,  and  if  the 
demand  from  other  silver-using  countries,  China  and  India,  remains- 
the  same  and  the  production  from  the  mines  remains  the  same,  that 
after  that  stock  of  silver  is  absorbed  the  price  of  silver  will  steadily 
go  up.  Whether  it  would  reach  129  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Flower.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  reached  121  before  it  would! 
likely  reach  129  in  that  event? 

Mr.  Newlands.  After  silver  advanced  to  121  in  Europe  they  would! 
not  put  it  into  the  melting  pot  and  send  it  here  for  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  you  think  that  the  receding  price  had  anything.; 
to  do  with  its  not  coming  over? 

Mr.  Newlands.  During  the  period  of  advancement  none  carnet 
over,  and  that  is  the  time  when  we  would  expect  it  to  come,  if  at  all.. 
People  are  slow  to  dispose  of  anything  which  is  going  up,  and  iff 
the  price  of  silver  is  advancing,  people  will  be  disposed  to  hold  silver.. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  simple  circumstance  of  silver 
being  depreciated  has  given  rise  to  the  main  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  demand  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  product  was  withdrawn  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  that: 
it  affected  the  price,  just  as  the  demand  for  anything  will  affect  the: 
price.  Bismarck  properly  described  it  as  a  gold  blanket,  which 
would  not  cover  the  world.  Each  nation  struggled  to  cover  itself, 
and  in  doing  so  uncovered  some  other  nations. 

Mr.  Bartine.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  adopt  free  coinage  other 
nations  would  make  a  rush  to  unload  their  silver.  Is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that,  the  depreciation  having  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  objection,  if  we  remove  the  depreciation  we  will  therebv  remove 
the  objection? 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  the  depreciation  that  has  caused  a  disposition 
to  get  rid  of  silver,  and  I  think  that  an  advance  in  the  price  will 
stimulate  people  to  hold  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Flower.  How  much  silver  coinage  would  free  coinage  give  us 
in  one  year  ;  free  coinage  does  not  buy  anything? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Free  coinage  would  give  us  this  store  in  New 
York.  After  that  we  would  absorb  of  the  annual  product,  which 
amounts  to  $140,000,000,  not  more  than  $80,000,000  to'  $100,- 
000,000,  as  other  nations  and  the  arts  would  absorb  the  rest. 
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Mr.  Flower.  Your  idea  is  that  free  coinage  would  build  up  in¬ 
stead  of  building  down  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  stimulate  the  silver  industry.  Nevada 
has  been  struck  prostrate  by  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  adding  $80,000,000;  do  you  mean 
that  by  tree  coinage  we  Tyould  be  issuing  certificates  and  not  gold  or 
silver  bullion? 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Flower.  Would  not  that  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
mints  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  if  you  coin  all  the  silver. 

BILL  RECOMMENDED. 

Mr.  Newlands  asked  leave  to  present  to  the  committee  a  bill  which 
be  bad  drawn  intended  to  meet  the  propositions  suggested  in  his  re¬ 
marks.  It  bad  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Morrow  by  bis 
request.  He  bad  prepared  a  copy  with  explanations  under  the  head 
of  each  section. 

Mr.  Newlands  said  that  some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
bill  come  from  various  bills,  among  them  the  bills  of  Senator  Sherman, 
Senator  Plumb,  and  particularly  the  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  St.  John, 
the  banker,  of  New  York,  but  that  it  is  drawn  upon  even  more  con¬ 
servative  lines  than  that  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

/ 

Mr.  Morrow,  by  request,  introduced  the  following  bill : 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  product  of 

the  mines,  mills,  or  smelters  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  for  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  currency. 

\ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  compulsory 
requirement  of  the  deposits  of  United  States  bonds  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  by  national  banks  having  a  capital  of  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  limited  in  amount  to  one 
thousand  dollars  of  bonds  for  each  and  every  national  bank : 
Provided ,  That  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  bonds  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  national  bank  notes  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
million  dollars  in  any  one  month  :  And  provided  further,  That  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  deposits  of  bonds  which  may  be  required 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  secure  deposits  of  public  moneys 
in  the  national  banks. 

[Under  tlie  national  bank  act,  every  bank  is  compelled  to  deliver  to  the  United 
States  Treasurer  registered  bonds  to  "an  amount  of  not  less  than  $30,000  nor  less 
than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in;  and  thereupon  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  under  section  21  of  said  act,  issues  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  in  circulat¬ 
ing-  notes  called  national  bank  notes.  .  . 

[Many  banks  are  desirous  of  retiring  their  circulation  and  selling  their  bonds 
because  of  the  high  price  of  the  latter.  As  the  bonds  do  not  add  to  the  security  of  the 
depositors,  but  simply  to  the  security  of  the  holders  of  the  notes,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  cumpulsory  deposit  being  reduced,  which  will  facilitate  the  retirement  of  a 
large  amount  of  national  bank  notes,  probably  $30,000,000  annually  for  six  years. 

[The  total  amount  of  national  bank  notes  is  about  $180,000,000.  It  would  take  six 
years  to  replace  this  amount  by  United  States  Treasury  notes  at  the  rate  of  $30,000,000 
annually.  The  above  section  should  be  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  compulsory  deposit 
of  bonds  by  banks  having  a  capital  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  section  as  given  was  taken  from  Senator  Sherman’s  bill,  which  also  provided  for 
an  issue  of  $200,000,000  in  bonds,  which  were  intended  to  secure  the  circulation  of 
banks  having  a  capital  of  over  $50,000.  As  this  proposition  was  defeated,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  compulsory  requirement  as  to  this  class  of  banks  should  not  also  be 
diminished.] 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  the  circulating  notes  of  national  banks, in¬ 
cluding  such  notes  in  circulation,  represented  by  lawful  money  depos¬ 
ited  by  the  banks  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes, 
shall  amount  to  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
from  time  to  time,  as  such  circulating  notes  are  retired  and  canceled, 
such  silver  bullion  as  may  be  offered,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  twenty- 
five  one-hundredths  grains  of  pure  silver  ;  but  such  purchase  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  at  any  time  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  national  bank  notes  as  may  be  retired  and  canceled 
below  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue,  in  payment  for  such  purchases 
of  silver  bullion,  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  of  the  form, 
character  and  function  prescribed  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

[As  the  withdrawal  and  retirement  of  the  national  bank  notes,  unless  some  substi¬ 
tute  is  put  in  their  place,  would  result  in  a  contraction  in  the  money  volume  and  a 
reduction  in  the  per  capita,  it  is  desirable  that  some  substitute  should  be  provided 
for.  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  silver  bullion 
and  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  the  extent  of  the  national  bank  notes  retired  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  power  is  given  in  addition  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  American 
product,  provided  for  in  section  3.  It  is  necessary  for  this  reason.  In  order  to 
maintain  our  present  per  capita  of  $22.36  it  is  essential  to  increase  our  money  volume 
as  population  increases.  Between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  per  annum "  the  en 
tire  American  product,  will  not  be  more  than  equal  to  this  demand,  Hence  the  neces 
sitv  of  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  go  into  the  world’s  market  and 
purchase  any  bullion,  whether  foreign  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
national  bank  notes.]  1  ° 

Sec.  3.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  unit  of 
value  in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  dollar,  and  the  same  may  be 
coined  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains  of  standard  gold,  or 
four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains  of  standard  silver  ;  and 
the  said  coins  shall  be  receivable  for  customs  dues  and  be  a  legal 
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tendei  for  all  public  and  private  debts.  And  any  owner  of  gold 
or  silver  bullion,  not  too  base  for  the  operations  of  the  mint, 
may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States,  in 
amounts  of  each  of  not  less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  . 
be  coined  into  standard  dollars  for  his  benefit  without  charge, 
and  receive  therefor,  respectively,  standard  gold  coin  or  standard 
silver  coin  ;  and,  at  the  owner’s  option,  he  may  receive  instead 
thereof,  at  the  coinage  valuation  thereof,  Treasury  notes,  to  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  form,  character,  and  func¬ 
tion  prescribed  in  section  four  of  this  act :  Provided  further ,  That 
all  silver  bullion  not  the  product  of  the  mines,  mills,  or  smelters  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion  the  product 
of  silver  coin  other  than  the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  mint  charge  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  but  which  charge  shall  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  value  of  said  silver  bullion  in  London, 
England,  at  the  time  of  its  deposit,  and  the  coinage  value  thereof ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  silver  bullion  so 
offered  is  or  is  not  the  product  of  the  mines,  mills,  or  smelters  of  the 
United  States. 

[This  section  simply  provides  for  the  free  coinage  of  the  American  product,  which 
is  estimated  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  million  ounces  per  annum.  It  excludes  the 
foreign  bullion  and  the  bullion  which  is  the  result  of  melting  foreign  coins.  This  is 
in  deference  to  a  fear  that  exists,  though  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  unwarranted,  that 
the  silver  coin  of  Europe  may  be  precipitated  upon  us.] 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Treasury  notes  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  and  all  such  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  nominal  amount  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  shall  be 
reissued.  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury 
notes  herein  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  cause  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  United  States, 
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now  in  or  which  may  hereafter  he  received  into  the  Treasury  and 
subtreasuries  of  the  United  States,  which  are  abraded,  worn,  muti¬ 
lated,  defaced,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  circulation,  or  are  of  denomi¬ 
nations  for  which  there  is  no  current  demand,  to  be  recoined  at  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  into  such  denominations  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins  now  authorized  by  law  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the, 
demand  therefor,  and  that  each  denomination  of  such  subsidiary 
coins  shall  contain  its  proper  proportionate  amount  of  the  number 
of  grains  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the  silver  dollar.  That  the 
loss  incident  to  the  recoinage  of  such  uncurrent  silver  coins  into  new 
coins  shall  be  paid  from  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of  silver 
bullion  into  coin  of  a  nominal  value  exceeding  the  cost  thereof, 
denominated  “  the  silver  profit  fund.” 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  Treasury  notes  of  the  form,  character,  and  func¬ 
tion  prescribed  in  section  four  of  this  act  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  the  bullion  formed  from  the  trade  dollars  now  in  the 
Treasury,  and  of  the  bullion  to  be  formed  from  other  trade  dollars, 
and  also  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bullion  value  of  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  abraded  and  otherwise  uncurrent  subsidiary  silver  coins 
now  in  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  reserve  of 
gold,  amounting  to  one  hundred  million  dollars,  now  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
monly  called  greenbacks,  issued  pursuant  to  an  act  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  “An  act 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption 
or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,”  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  stand  as  a  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  all  the  notes  of  the  United  States  now  out¬ 
standing  or  to  be  hereafter  issued,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  gradually  accumulate  in  the 
Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  reserves  of  silver  now  on  hand  and  the 
silver  to  be  acquired  under  this  act,  reserves  of  gold,  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  thirty  per  centum  of  the  entire  note  issue  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  8.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  issue  any  gold  or  silver  certificates,  and  any  of  the  same 
on  hand  oi  heieaftei  at  any  time  received  in  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
canceled  and  destroyed,  and  thereupon  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue,  in  like  amount,  and  as  a  substitute 
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therefor,  Treasury  notes,  redeemable  in  coin,  of  the  form,  character, 
and  tunction  prescribed  in  section  four  of  this  act,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  represented  by  said  certificates  shall  go  into  and  form  a  part 

of  the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  provided  for  in  section  seven  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  all  gold  coin  coming  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  immediately  set  apart  as  a  portion  of  the 
reserves  of  gold  and  silver  provided  for  in  section  seven  of  this  act, 
and  in  the  place  of  such  gold  coin  shall  be  substituted  the  Treasury 
notes  provided  for  by  this  act. 

[Sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  The  purpose  of  these  sections  is  to  gradually  establish  a  bi¬ 
metallic  reserve  behind  all  the  United  States  notes.  The  gold  in  the  Treasury  at  pres¬ 
ent  consists  of  $100,000,000,  backing  $340,905,726  of  greenbacks,  and  also  $158,104,739, 
backing  the  gold  certificates,  and  which  stands  as  a  specific  deposit  for  their  redempi 
tiou.  The  object  of  this  act  is  to  put  the  $100,000,000  backing  the  greenbacks  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  general  reserve,  and  to  put  the  $158,000,000  backing  the  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  gradually  into  the  reserve  by  providing  against  any  future  issue  of  gold  or  silver 
certificates,  and  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  the  certificates  as  they  come  into  the 
Treasury,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  United  States  Treasury  notes,  redeem¬ 
able  in  coin.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  provided  that  all  gold  coin  coming  into  the 
Treasury  for  custom  dues,  &c.,  shall  be  set  apart  in  the  general  reserve,  and  the  place 
of  such  gold  supplied  by  the  United  States  Treasury  notes.  In  this  way  silver  and 
and  gold  certificates  are  cancelled,  and  the  gold  and  siver  is  turned  into  the  general 
reserve  without  causing  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 

[The  statement  of  the  Mint  Director  of  our  circulation  on  October  1, 1890,  shows  that 
our  gold  in  the  Treasury  (consisting  of  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  backing  the  green¬ 
backs,  and  $158,000,000  backing  the  gold  certificates)  amounted  to  about  $258,000,000. 
The  silver  at  that  date  (consisting  of  about  $309,000,000  backing  the  silver  certificates, 
and  $7,000,000  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1890),  amounted  to  about  $316,000,000. 
According  to  this  same  statement  it  appears  that  there  was  in  actual  circulation  in  the 
country,  outside  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  gold  coin  amounting  to  $386,000,000,  and 
silver  coin,  consisting  of  standard  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary  silver,  amounting  to 
$112,000,000.  Under  this  bill  it  is  expected  that  a  large  part  of  the  gold  in  actual  cir¬ 
culation  will  gradually  be  drawn  into  the  Treasury  through  the  custom  house,  and 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  reserve,  and  that  the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver,  for  a 
■considerable  time  at  least,  will  be  nearly  in  equilibrium.] 

Sec.  10.  That  it  is  the  continued  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  both  gold  and  silver  as  full  legal-tender  money  according  to  the 
ratio  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  or  that  may  he  hereafter  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  United  States,  acting  in  accordance  with  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  United  States  is  willing  to  join  with  other  commercial 
nations  in  a  conference  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  with  a  view  to  establishing,  internationally, 
the  use  of  both  metals  as  full  legal-tender  money,  and  securing  a 
fixity  of  relative  value  between  them.  And  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
nations  shall  have  entered  into  such  international  arrangement,  he 
may  declare  the  ratio  so  fixed  to  be  the  existing  ratio  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  coinages  thereafter  shall  be  according  to  such  ratio 
until  changed  by  law.  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  commissioners,  not  exceeding 
three,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the  United 
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States,  and  they  shall  report  their  doings  to  the  President,  who  shall 
transmit  the  same  to  Congress.  Said  commissioners  shall  each  re¬ 
ceive  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  and  their  reasonable  expenses, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  the  amount  necessary 
to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

[This  section  is  taken  from  Senator  Sherman’s  bill.  It  declares  the  bimetallic  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  its  willingness  to  confer  with  other  nations  and  adopt  a  com¬ 
mon  ratio.  This  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  with  our  present  ratio  of  16  to  1 
France  would  hesitate  to  open  her  mints  to  free  coinage,  lest  our  silver  coins  be 
attracted  to  her  mints,  for  our  silver  dollars  would  be  worth  more  for  transportation 
and  free  coinage  there  than  they  would  be  worth  in  this  country,  as  France  coins  at 
the  ratio  of  15 %  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.] 

Sec.  11.  That  whenever,  hereafter,  in  any  city  containing  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  associated  national  banks, 
whose  aggregated  stock  shall  exceed  two  million  dollars,  shall  by 
resolution  determine  that  more  money  is  temporarily  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  business  of  such  city,  and  shall  so  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  the  deposit 
by  said  associated  national  banks  (with  whom)  of  United  States  bonds, 
State,  or  municipal  bonds,  to  be  approved  by  him,  and  the  deposit 
of  the  joint  obligation  of  such  associated  banks,  in  form  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  to  such  associated 
banks  Treasury  notes  of  the  form,  character,  and  function  prescribed 
in  section  four  of  this  act,  to  an  amount  equal  to  ninety  per  centum  of 
the  market  value  of  said  United  States  bonds,  to  eighty  per  centum 
of  the  market  value  of  said  State  bonds  and  to  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
market  value  of  securities  other  than  United  States  or  State  bonds. 
And  in  order  that  such  money  may  be  retired  when  such  temporary 
demand  shall  be  over,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  charge  such  associated  banks  in  each  case  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  per  annum  upon  any  sum  of  money  issued  to  them 
not  exceeding  five  million  dollars,  and  upon  such  portion  of  such 
issue  above  five  million  dollars,  but  not  exceeding  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars,  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  and  upon 
such  portion  of  such  issue  above  ten  million  dollars,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  centum  per  annum,  until  such  Treasury  notes  or 
their  equivalent  shall  be  surrendered  to  said  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  retirement  and  cancellation.  Such  interest  shall  be  payable 
monthly.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  such 
regulations  and  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

[This  section  provides  an  elastic  currency,  intended  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  be 
retired  when  they  are  at  an  end.  This  retirement  is  compelled  by  a  charge  imposed 
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upon  tlie  notes  issued  by  the  Government,  for  as  soon  as  money  becomes  plenty  the 
charge  imposed  would  be  greater  than  the  profits  made  upon  the  monwy.  Yet  such 
money  would  be  greatly  demanded  in  a  panic  like  that  brought  about  bv  the  Baring 
Br?thers’  suspension,  when  confidence  is  impaired  and  more  money,  at  whatever  rate 
ot  interest,  is  required  to  take  the  place  of  credit.  It  is  believed  that  the  existence  of 
the  power  to  create  money  intended  to  meet  a  crisis  would  actually  prevent  it,  without 
any  exercise  of  the  power.  Ilie  idea  of  this  section  is  taken  partly  from  the  system 
which  exists  in  Germany  and  partly  from  the  experience  of  the  New  York  banks  'in  the 
late  crisis,  when  they  deposited  securities  with  the  clearing  house  and  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  value,  which  were,  by  common  accpiiescence,  accepted  as  money.  The  banks 
of  New  York  were  practically  in  suspension,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  voluntary 
arrangement,  without  the  sanction  of  law,  it  is  probable  that  general  bankruptcy 
would  have  taken  place.  This  provision  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  either  the  timid 
or  the  wreckers  to  imperil  the  finances  of  the  country. 

[An  ideal  currency  system  should  furnish  at  all  times  a  supply  of  money  equal  to  the 
legitimate  demand  witliouteither  inflation  or  contraction.  It  should  maintain  an  even 
range  of  prices  and  enable  parties  to  adjust  their  transactions  in  money  of  the  value 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  money  at  all 
times  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  would  require  that  all  the  conditions  of  business 
and  the  increase  of  population  be  taken  into  account,  which  would  be  the  work  of 
statisticians. 

[A  regular  increase  or  decrease  of  the  volume  of  money  according  to  the  general  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  demand  for  a  term  of  years  would  supply  what  might  be 
termed  the  usual  demand  for  money,  and  would  be  sufficient  so  long  as  the  conditions 
remained  normal.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  provide  for  emergencies  occasioned 
by  unusual  calamities  and  want  of  confidence  occasioned  by  overspeculation  and  tfie 
like,  and  also  for  the  unusual  demand  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  crops  are 
moved,  taxes  are  paid  and  final  settlements  are  made.  If  on  such  occasions  the  circu¬ 
lation  were  increased  to  meet  the  emergencies  and  not  withdrawn  when  a  necessity  for 
its  use  terminated,  it  would  produce  inflation  and  unsettle  values.  Some  mode  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  currency  to  meet  emergencies  and  prevent  stagnation  in  business  or 
bankruptcy  should  be  invented  which  would  not  be  a  permanent  addition  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  or  which  could  be  retired  when  the  occasion  for  its  use  has  ceased.] 

Sec.  12.  That  in  order  to  maintain  as  near  as  may  he  an  equilib¬ 
rium  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  United 
States  notes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  demand 
such  premium  on  either  gold  or  silver  sought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  in  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes,  as  will  in  his 
judgment  maintain  such  equilibrium. 

Sec.  13.  That  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  he,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

tiESJERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  bill  will  prevent  contraction  of  the  currency,  furnish  an 
elastic  currency,  provide  for  limited  free  coinage,  and  back  all  the  United  States  notes 
by  nearly  equal  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  All  the 
gold  coin  in  the  world,  according  to  Director  Leech’s  statistics,  amounts  to  $3,727,- 
000,000.  and  the  silver  coin  to  $3,820,000,000,  the  silver  exceeding  the  gold  by  about 
$100,000,000. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  it  with  money,  and 
this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  both  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  the 
world  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  notes,  either  government  notes  or  bank  notes,  which 
constitute  a  legal  tender.  In  1890  our  population  was  about  65,000,000,  and  our  money 
volume  about  $1,500,000,000,  which  gave  us  a  per  capita  circulation  of  a  little  over 
$22— that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  money  in  the  country  were  divided  equally  each  person 
would  have  a  little  over  $22  in  money. 

Our  population  is  increasing  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  1920  we  will 
probably  have  a  population  of  130,000,000.  We  will  then  require,  in  order  to  maintain 
our  present  per  capita,  a  circulation  of  $3,000,000,000,  which  means  an  annual  increase 
in  our  money  volume  of  at  least  $50,000,000.  Our  national  bank  notes  amount  to 
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$180,000,000.  The  banks  are  retiring  their  circulation  because  the}  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  sell  their  bonds.  This  retirement  is  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  $30,000,000  per 
annum,  and  in  six  years,  at  this  rate,  the  entire  national  banknotes  m  circulation  will 

^Unless  some  substitute  for  the  national  bank  notes  is  provided,  a  contraction  in  the 
money  volume,  and  a  diminution  in  the  per  capita  circulation  will  take  place,  it  is 
estimated,  therefore,  that  between  $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000  increase  of  money 
volume  will  be  required  for  the  next  six  years,  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  per 
capita  without  increasing  it  at  all.  But  ought  we  not  to  increase  our  per  capita  ?  ike 
ier  capita  of  circulation  in  France  is  $57;  of  England,  $22;  of  Germany,  $20;  of  the 
United  States,  $22.  While  it  is  admitted  that  our  per  capita  could  safely  be  less  than 
that  of  France,  because  of  our  increased  banking  facilities,  it  is  nevertheless  claimed 
that  it  ought  to  be  larger  than  that  of  England  or  Germany,  because  our  population  is 
scattered  over  larger  areas.  A  large  portion  of  it— the  portion  in  which  the  greatest 
enterprises  and  developments  are  being  carried  on— is  far  removed  from  banking  cen¬ 
ters  and  a  larger  per  capita  is  required  in  order  to  transact  the  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ’  It  is  believed  that  a  safe  per  capita  would  be  that  produced  by  adding  together 
the  per  capitas  of  the  four  countries,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  and  dividing  them  by  four,  which  would  give  an  average  per  capita  of  $.30,  As 
our  population  is  about  65,000,000,  the  per  capita  of  $30  would  give  us  a  total  money 
volume  of  $1,950,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $450,000,000  above  that  which  now  exists. 
If,  then,  our  money  volume  were  gradually  increased  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  so  as 
to’ prevent  too  immediate  an  expansion,  and  to  gradually  bring  up  our  per  capita  to 
$30,  we  would  require  an  increase  of  $45,000,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  $80,- 
000. 000  above  enumerated,  or  a  total  of  $125,000,000  per  annum. 

Where  are  we  to  get  this  money  supply  from?  Should  we  issue  simple  credit  money, 
backed  by  nothing  but  the  faith  of  the  Government,  or  should  we  rely  upon  the 
precious  metals  produced  from  the  mines,  and  if  so,  upon  which  of  the  precious 
metals  could  we  most  rely?  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the 


output  of  gold.  The  best  statisticians 


that  the  world’s  mines  produce  only 


about  $100,000,000  annually,  and  of  this  amount  they  also  agree  that  all  but  $15,000,- 
000  is  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  dentistry,  so  that  the  gold  mines  furnish  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  only  $15,000,000  of  money  annually. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  that  source  of  supply.  We  must 
resort  largely  to  silver ;  and  how  can  we  do  this,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  use  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  or  establish  the  use  of  notes  based  upon  reserves  of  both 
gold  and  silver  ? 

It  is  claimed  that  this  could  be  gradually  done  by  the  unification  of  our  currency, 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  variety  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  five  kinds  of 
notes  outstanding— the  greenbacks,  the  gold  certificates,  the. silver  certificates,  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  and  the  national  bank  notes.  All 
these  notes  could  be  gradually  retired,  and  but  one  form  of  United  States  note 
issued,  redeemable  in  coin,  and  similar  to  the  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
1890.  The  process  of  retirement  would  have  to  be  a  gradual  one. 

Much  thought  and  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  this  bill, 
which,  without  increasing  the  present  per  capita  of  the  money  volume  (for  however 
desirable  that  may  be,  it  is  impracticable  in  the  present  conflict  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject),  provides  for  the  free  coinage  of  American  silver,  and  besides  this  free  coin¬ 
age,  for  the  purchase  of  enough  silver  in  the  general  market  to  replace  the  national 
bank  notes  retired,  and  at  the  same  time  unify  our  currency  by  substituting  one  form 
of  note  for  the  motley  forms  now  existing,  and  back  them  by  reserves,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar,  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the  Treasury,  and  also  provide  an  elastic  currency, 
which  could  be  temporarily  expanded  in  times  of  panic  and  emergency,  and  retired 
when  the  stress  is  over. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  that  silver  is  too  bulky  for  use  as  money,  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  states  that  a  cubic  foot  of  solid 
silver  contains  over  $12,000.  Now  the  total  amount  of  silver  coin  in  all  the  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mint  Director  Leech,  is  $3,800,000,000,  and  this  amount  in  solid  silver 
could  be  contained  in  a  building  100  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  a  little  over  thirty 
feet  high.  It  seems  incredible  that  all  the  silver  money  of  the  world,  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  men  have  been  wrestling  with  nature  during  the  ages,  could  be  con¬ 
tained  in  so  small  a  space. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  is — 

First.  To  unify  its  currency,  backing  it  by  reserves  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

Second.  To  provide  an  elastic  currency  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

Third.  To  preserve  at  least  its  present  per  capita  volume,  by  absorbing  the  product 
of  the  American  mines,  and  by  purchasing  in  the  open  market  enough  silver  to  replace 
the  national  bank  notes  retired. 

Fourth.  To  provide  for  a  gradual  increase  of  our  per  capita  circulation  to  at  least 
$30.  The  above  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  increase  in  our  per  capita.  This  is  a 
matter  of  discussion  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  legislation,  may  with  safety 
be  left  to  the  future. 

FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  R.  HOLDEN,  OF  DENVER. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Beiore  you  proceed,  Mr.  Holden,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  state  who  you  are,  where  your  residence  is,  and  what  is 
your  business  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  Denver,  Col.,  is  my  residence.  I  have  two  or  three 
places  in  the  State  of  Colorado  where  I  reside  at  different  times.  The 
State  generally  is  my  residence.  I  am  a  smelter,  engaged  at  Aspen , 
Monarch  and  Denver. 

Mr.  Bartine.  You  are  a  miner  and  smelter. 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Do  you  come  here  simply  in  your  individual  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  In  my  individual  capacity  and  partly  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  smelting  interest  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  pay  your  expenses  for  coming  down  here? 

Mr.  Holden.  No,  sir  ;  I  pay  my  own  expenses. 

I  desire  to  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  after  hearing  the 
very  elaborate  and  logical  argument  of  Mr.  Newlands  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  bimetallism,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  further  the  cause 
very  much  by  going  into  details,  and  anything  I  might  say  would 
be  simply  a  feeble  repetition  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
has  said.  I  come  more  especially  to  answer  the  questions  propounded 
by  this  committee  in  the  public  press  of  the  United  States.  These 
questions  amount  to  four  distinct  and  separate  ones,  on  which,  it  was 
stated  in  the  papers,  you  desired  information  from  the  various  people 
interested. 

Mr.  Bartine.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  had 
propounded  any  questions. 

Mr.  Holden.  It  was  given  out  in  the  public  press  of  New  York 
that  the  committee  desired  answers  to  four  questions. 

Mr.  Bartine.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  the  four  questions  for¬ 
mulated  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Holden.  It  was  given  out  that  they  emanated  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  consequently  prepared  myself  to  come  here  and  answer 
those  questions. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  had  no  authority  from  the  committee  for  that,  but 
I  thought  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  gentlemen  on  the 
points  which  are  immediately  involved  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  not  on  general  talk. 

Mr.  Holden.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  the 
difference  which  exists  on  the  question  of  currency  between  the 
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Eastern  and  Western  people  is  so  slight  that  in  my  judgment  the 
matter  can  be  settled  and  both  sections  satisfied.  I  am  more  assured 
of  this  than  ever  after  listening  to  the  various  representatives  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  banks  and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
press.  I  never  knew  of  a  question  upon  which  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  came  so  near  to  an  agreement  and  yet  seemed  to 
be  so  far  from  accomplishing  anything.  There  seems  to  be  only  two 
points  which  cut  any  figure. 

The  first  is  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  Eastern  people  that  foreign 
countries  would  unload  their  silver  on  this  market  in  the  event  of 
the  enactment  of  a  free  coinage  bill,  and  thereby  take  our  gold  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  next  is  the  fearful  wrong  of  continuing,  as  is  supposed 
in  the  minds  of  these  same  people,  of  an  80-cent  dollar  on  the  public 
of  the  country. 

SCARCITY  OF  MONEY. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Washington  the  other  evening  I  have  heard  the 
various  gentlemen  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  banks  I 
have  referred  to  make  various  statements  and  give  various  reasons 
why  silver  should  not  he  remonetized  and  why  it  should  not  be  used 
as  a  currency  by  the  people.  The  only  exception  I  take  to  any  of 
these  statements  is  one  made  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City.  He  went  on  to  say  that  there  was 
plenty  of  money  in  New  York.  I  trust  the  committee  will  give  me 
the  privilege  of  criticising  his  remarks,  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  financial  question.  He  did  not  say  how  long  plenty  of 
money  had  been  in  existence. 

He  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  recently  the  banks  of  New  York 
were  compelled  to  issue  clearing-house  certificates,  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  currency,  and  that  the  effect  of  those  certificates  is  still  felt,  the 
last  of  which  were  only  redeemed  a  few  days  ago.  They  used  their 
faith  in  each  other  to  supply  a  money. 

He  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  when  money  is  scarce  the  Treas¬ 
ury  ot  the  United  States  is  raided  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  no  matter 
what  sacrifices  the  Treasury  may  make,  the  money  must  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

He  forget  to  tell  you  that  in  no  country  on  earth  do  the  people 
draw  the  lifestrings  of  their  country’s  finance,  but  that  the  reverse 
is  true.  When  France,  the  greatest  bimetallic  country  on  earth, 
asked  for  a  fabulous  loan  it  was  furnished  by  its  people,  and  that  all 
other  nations  on  earth  depend  on  their  people  and  not  the  people  on 
their  treasury. 
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The  gentlemen  also  forgot  to  state  that  the  average  price  of  in- 
teiest  in  New  Yoik  for  the  past  year  was  over  10  per  cent.,  and  at 
times  money  could  not  be  had  at  even  100  per  cent,  and  at  other 
times  not  at  all  on  any  kind  of  security. 

Mr.  Walker.  Where? 

Mr.  Holden.  In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Walker.  On  what? 

Mr.  Holden.  On  securities. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  securities  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  do  not  know  just  what  kind  of  securities  he  re¬ 
ferred  to,  but  I  know  there  have  been  times  in  New  York  in  the  past 
year  when  money  could  not  be  obtained  upon  security. 

Mr.  Walker.  Where  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  Holden.  At  the  banks,  by  the  applicants  for  money. 

Mr.  Walker.  By  the  stock  exchange  or  by  business  men? 

Mr.  Holden.  By  both.  But  he  did  say  that  money  now  was 
plenty  at  2  per  cent,  if  certain  kind  of  security  could  be  offered,  but 
he  forgot  to  mention  the  kind  of  security  necessary  for  2  per  cent, 
money,  nor  did  he  tell  us  how  the  wage  worker  or  the  producing 
classes  of  the  great  West  could  take  advantage  of  this  cheap  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statements  which  the  gentleman  made  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  were  very  glittering,  and  that  they  called  and  do 
call  for  a  correction,  and  I  have  in  my  feeble  manner  tried  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  his  statements. 

FREE  COINAGE  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCT. 

Now,  then,  referring  to  the  first  cause  of  the  great  fear  which  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  on  the  matter  of  unloading  a 
great  deal  of  silver  on  this  country  by  European  countries,  we 
Western  people  do  not  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  free-coinage 
bill  will  cause  the  dumping  of  foreign  silver  into  this  country.  One 
of  our  reasons  for  believing  that  is  that  the  foreign  countries  are 
buyers  instead  of  sellers  of  silver,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be  ; 
that  the  United  States  is  the  fountain  of  the  supply.  I  want  to  say 
in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Colorado  whom  I 
represent,  that  to  remove  any  fear  or  anxiety  from  the  minds  of  the 
Eastern  people  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  bill  so  amended 
as  to  cover  the  free  coinage  of  the  American  product  only.  I  believe 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  Senator  Sherman  and  the  late 
lamented  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Windom.  The  press  of 


New  York  City,  notably  the  Herald,  recently  suggested  that  such  a 
course  would  sustain  and  restore  confidence,  and  that  the  controversy 
would  he  ended  and  the  country  return  to  its  normal  basis. 

Mr.  Walker.  You  say  Senator  Sherman  and  Mr.  Windom,  and 
who  else  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  The  press  of  New  York  City — the  New  York  Herald 
for  one. 

Now,  the  second  objection  that  the  people  of  the  East  offer  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  the  80-cent 
dollar.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  source  of  complaint  with  them.  I 
contend  that  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  my  reason  for 
making  this  statement  is  that  she  takes  silver  from  one  class  of  her 
people  at  $1  and  gives  it  out  to  another  class  at  $1.29.  What  right 
has  the  United  States  Government  to  perpetuate  speculation?  We 
people  of  the  West  would  be  pleased  to  learn  by  what  right  or  by 
what  law  any  government  or  any  nation  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take 
from  one  class  of  its  people  a  commodity,  as  they  call  it,  and  give  it 
to  another  class  as  a  money  without  paying  the  full  equivalent 
for  it. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Would  the  Government  not  have  the  right  to  take 
80  cents’  worth  of  bullion  and  make  the  people  take  it  for  100  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  I  want  to  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  the  feeling  in  the  West  upon  that  particular  point  which  I  just 
mentioned  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  on  the  point  of  this  Government  in 
its  financial  policy  of  allowing  foreign  countries  to  come  in  here  and 
buy  our  silver  at  a  dollar  an  ounce  and  take  it  across  the  water  and 
put  their  stamp  on  it  and  turn  it  out  at  the  rate  of  $1.29. 

Mr.  Bartine.  One  dollar  and  thirty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Holden.  Various  prices,  but  on  an  average  $1.29 

Mr.  Bartine.  Referring  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Comstock, 
of  Minnesota,  whether  the  Government  has  not  the  right  to  take  80 
cents’  worth  of  silver  and  compel  the  people  to  take  it  at  $1 — is  that 
not  what  the  Government  is  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  itself  is  the 
speculator  in  silver.  It  within  itself  is  causing  a  disaster  to  com¬ 
merce  and  stagnation  and  scarcity  of  money.  As  I  said  before,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right,  in  my  judgment,  to 
take  480  grains  of  silver  from  one  class  of  its  people  and  turn  out 
371i  to  another  class.  Especially  they  have  not  the  right  to  do  so 
with  their  own  people.  Particularly  is  this  true  also  as  to  foreign 
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counti ies.  Eveiy  ounce  of  silver  taken  by  foreign  countries  is  re¬ 
coined  into  the  standard  of  those  countries,  and  goes  out  among  the 
people  as  currency  on  a  parity  with  gold. 

There  is  not  anybody  who  will  question  the  fact  that  all  the  silver 
in  the  country  is  being  absorbed  as  money  and  used  in  the  arts  just 
the  same  as  is  gold,  and  that  every  grain  of  silver  which  is  coined 
into  money ,  whethei  in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  is  passing 
current  for  the  ratio  which  exists  in  the  respective  country  in  which 
it  is  used. 

Now,  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  what  right  has  any  government  to 
sell  its  people  at  $1.29  that  article  which  only  costs  $1,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  uncertainty,  the  losses  which  are  created  and  occasioned 
by  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  money,  and  thereby  bearing  down  the 
producing  and  wage-earning  classes  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bartine.  Cutting  your  statement  down  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  thing,  the  point  that  you  make  is  this:  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  realize  a  profit  out  of  coinage? 

Mr.  Holden.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  more  especially  not  allow  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  live  upon  our  subsistence. 

I  claim  that  the  question  of  the  silver  policy  or  silver  money  in 
the  United  States  is  not  an  international  one,  as  all  the  gold  advo¬ 
cates  have  been  claiming,  but  that  it  is  an  international  question, 
and  the  best  evidence  that  the  question  is  an  internal  one  is  proven 
by  the  refusal  of  all  foreign  countries  to  accept  our  standard  dollar 
as  being  worth  a  dollar  in  gold  ;  and  they  always  will  refuse,  whether 
silver  is  worth  $1.29  an  ounce  or  only  95  cents  an  ounce. 


Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures, 

Tuesday ,  February  17,  1891  (11  o’clock  a.  m.). 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  the  New  York  delegation  does  not  object,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  Trenholm.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Warner’s  views  on 
the  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  A-  J.  WARNER,  OF  OHIO. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STABILITY  OF  MONEY. 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  quality  in  money  which  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance,  and  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  sink  into 
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insignificance,  is  that  of  stability.  A  depreciated  currency,  or  a  cur¬ 
rency  undergoing  depreciation,  is  certainly  not  desirable.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  currency  means  a  rise  of  prices.  As  one  side  of  the  balance 
goes  down  the  other  must  go  up.  Value  is  a  ratio  between  two  or 
•  more  things,  and  price  is  the  expression  of  the  ratio  between  com¬ 
modities,  or  wealth,  and  money. 

A  currency  that  is  undergoing  depreciation  is  likely  to  result  in 
over-speculation  and  engage  more  people  in  speculative  enterprises  - 
and  fewer  in  actual  production,  and  I  take  it  that  the  condition  in 
any  country  which  is  most  desirable  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 3 
largest  possible  production — largest  possible  increase  of  wealth. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quality  in  money  which  is  most  objec¬ 
tionable  of  all,  and  which  constitutes  the  worst  kind  of  money,  is* 
that  which  is  all  the  time  undergoing  appreciation.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  money  means  necessarily  a  constant  fall  of  prices,  and  every¬ 
body  who  does  business,  or  carries  on  production,  knows  what  it  is  j 
to  carry  on  manufacturing  or  conduct  a  business  of  any  kind  on  a; 
constantly  falling  market. 

If  the  gold  standard,  or  if  gold  money  was,  as  has  been  claimed 
here  and  is  so  generally  claimed,  a  stable  money,  fixed  in  its  value, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  the  question.  If  the  pound  sterling  were  a 
veritable  money  unit  that  was  unchangeable,  as  stated  here  yester¬ 
day,  that  would  be  enough.  It  is  very  convenient  to  refer  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  is  fixed.  It  is  very  convenient  in  our  calculations  to  think 
of  a  money  unit  that  does  not  change.  In  India  the  peasant  looks 
upon  the  rupee  as  a  measure  that  never  changes.  In  France  they 
look  upon  the  5-franc  piece,  or  the  franc,  as  a  measure  that  never 
changes.  In  England  and  other  places  upon  the  pound  sterling  as 
an  invariable  measure.  With  us  more  commonly  the  dollar  is  taken 
as  the  unit  that  does  not  change. 

GOLD  STANDARD  VARIABLE. 

If  that  were  only  true,  I  say,  there  would  be  no  room  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  money  question,  but  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case. 
Unfortunately  gold  is  not  a  fixed  standard;  gold  itself  varies  not 
only  with  the  quantity  of  the  metal  as  compared  with  its  use,  but  it 
is  varied  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  other  money  that  is  put  into 
use  along  with  gold. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  the  writers  on  economic  sci¬ 
ence  agree,  and  on  which  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  a  unit,  it  is 
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that  metallic  money  increased  in  purchasing  power  from  1810  to 
1849  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  when  the  Spanish- American  wars 
shut  off  the  money  supply  from  the  western  continent.  There  are 
gentlemen  here  who  remember  something  of  that  period. 

I  say,  too,  that  all  the  writers  on  monetary  science  agree  that  during 
the  period  from  1849  to  1872  gold  decreased  in  purchasing  power,  as 
indicated  by  a  rise  of  prices  of  more  than  50  per  cent.,  as  the  result 
of  the  output  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia. 

Again,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  on  all  sides  that  from 
1873  down  to  this  hour  gold  has  again  been  increasing  in  value  ; 
that  it  has  increased  in  value  steadily  from  1873  until  now,  and 
its  purchasing  power  on  the  average  is  fully  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1873.  An  ounce  of  gold  will  buy  to-day  of  all  the  great 
staples  of  the  world,  or  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  50  per  cent,  more 
than  it  would  in  1873. 

Is  the  change  in  the  goods,  or  is  it  in  the  measure,  gold?  I  grant 
at  once  that  in  many  things  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  supply  to  demand,  in  consequence  of  improved  methods  of 
production  ;  hut  the  law  of  value  is  a  simple  one  :  Money  being 
stable,  any  change  in  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  of  things  and  the  demand  for  them,  alters  the 
price,  and  the  cause  of  the  change  is  then  in  the  goods. 

But,  if  at  the  same  time,  the  measure  itself  is  being  changed,  that 
is,  money  is  itself  undergoing  a  change,  then  you  have  the  effect 
of  the  double  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  and  the 
change  in  the  measure  also. 

While  in  manufactured  goods  of  many  kinds  there  has  been  a 
•change  of  the  first  character,  affecting  the  relation  of  supply  to  de¬ 
mand,  in  all  the  great  staples  of  the  world  there  has  been  little  or 
no  change.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  wheat,  or  of  corn,  or  tobacco  or  meat  in  the  last  18  years.  There 
has  been  no  increase  relative  to  population  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  declined  from  $1.42,  the  export  price 
in  1873,  to  87  cents  last  year,  and  the  decline,  though  not  exactly 
regular,  has  been  continual. 

More  wheat  was  produced  in  1882  and  1884  than  last  year.  The 
15,600,000  milch  cows  in  the  United  States  to-day  will  not  exchange 
for  as  many  ounces  of  gold  as  10,300,000  would  in  1873.  Is  the 
change  in  the  cows  or  is  it  in  the  measure?  Cows  are  not  smaller 
and  there  are  no  more  cows  per  capita,  if  my  friend  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Mr.  Yaux)  will  allow  the  expression.  There  are  not  as  many 
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as  in  1873,  and  on  the  average  it  takes  to-day  3  measures  of  wheat,. 
3  measures  of  corn,  in  short,  3  measures  or  3  weights  of  all  the  great 
staples,  to  obtain  the  same  weight  of  gold  that  2  measures  would  pro¬ 
cure  in  1873.  And  I  say  the  change  is  in  the  measure  and  not  in 
the  products. 

Now,  is  there  a  reason  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  gold  ? 
Let  us  see.  The  average  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  10 
years  before  1873 — gold  and  silver  being  then  everywhere  convertible 
into  money — was  about  $170,000,000  per  annum.  The  production  of 
gold  alone  rose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  for  the  world  in 
1853.  It  has  declined  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  to  a 
little  more  than  100  millions  now.  In  1873  less  than  seventy-five 
millions  of  people  on  the  earth  were  using  gold  or  had  the  single  gold 
standard.  There  was  then  no  gold  in  use  in  Germany,  none  in  Italy, 
none  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  none  in  Holland;  but  these 
four  countries  from  1873  to  1881  took  from  the  gold-using  countries 
more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  the  gold  that  previously 
had  been  used  by  the  seventy-five  millions  of  people.  Sixty-five 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  have  been  added  to  the  gold 
standard  countries,  forty  millions  in  Germany,  thirty  millions  in 
Italy,  ten  millions  in  Holland,  eight  millions  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Nearly  three  times  the  number  of  people  use  the  limited  amount  of 
gold  to-day  that  used  it  in  1873. 

Can  you  divide  up  a  given  amount  of  gold  among  three  times' as 
many  people  and  make  no  change  in  its  value?  If  the  theory  of 
intrinsic  value  were  true,  then  it  would  make  no  difference  whether 
there  were  4,000  millions  of  gold  in  the  world  or  only  2,000  millions, 
or  1,000  millions — its  value  would  be  the  same  everywhere  and  at 
all  times.  It  would  not  matter,  then,  whether  there  was  10O  millions 
or  only  a  single  lump  set  up  for  a  standard  like  a  standard  of  weights 
or  measures.  But  that  would  be  absurd. 

The  value  of  gold  depends  on  its  quantity  as  compared  with  its 
use,  like  everything  else.  Moreover,  during  the  period  when  there 
was  a  production  of  $150,000,000  of  gold,  paper  money  was  issued  in 
France,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries,  swelling  the 
money  volume.  I  have  no  time,  however,  to  go  into  that  question, 
but  mention  the  fact  to  show  that  while  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  to 
the  pound  sterling  as  a  fixed  measure,  that  it  is  not  a  fact.  We  may 
blind  our  eyes  to  it,  but  that  does  not  change  the  truth.  The  truth 
is  that  during  the  17  years  since  the  demonetization  of  silver,  prices 
have  beenjxmstantly  falling  by  reason  of  the  appreciation  of  gold. 
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CREDIT  AND  CURRENCY. 

Take  next  the  question  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money.  One 
of  the  gentlemen.  Professor  Taussig,  from  Boston,  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  stated,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  the  credit 
devices  or  credit  implements  that  took  the  place  of  money  were  fifty 
times  the  volume  of  actual  money.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  order,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  be  more  accurate  or  scientifically  correct,  left  himself  a  lee¬ 
way  by  making  it  between  thirty  and  fifty  times.  Fifty  times  the 
present  volume  of  money  would  be  75,000  millions!  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
not  certain,  however,  whether  this  volume  of  credit  is  75,000  millions 
or  only  45,000  millions  !  He  reserves  a  margin  of  35,000  millions.  A 
pretty  good  margin  for  a  scientific  estimation.  But  fortunately  we 
have  an  exact  measure  of  the  volume  of  credit  doing  the  work  of 
money.  It  is  not  left  to  conjecture  or  to  guess.  What  is  it  ?  The 
Comptroller's  report  for  the  year  1890  shows  us  what  it  is.  The 
3,546  national  banks  had,  on  October  2,  money  on  deposit  amounting 
to  289  millions,  a  little  less  than  300  millions  of  actual  money — 
gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  bank  notes  and  green¬ 
backs.  Out  of  that  there  was  created  a  credit  currency — bank 
credits — of  nearly  1,600  millions — between  $5  and  $6  of  credit  to  $1 
of  actual  money.  So  far  as  the  national  banks  are  concerned,  that 
is  the  absolute  limit  of  credit  money,  and  checks  are  no  addition  to 
that  volume  of  credit.  The  check  itself  is  no  more  money  than  the 
pen  with  which  it  is  written. 

I  will  illustrate  that  a  little  further  in  a  moment.  The  other 
4,550  banks  of  the  country  which  had  deposits  at  that  time  in  actual 
money  of  185  millions,  had  deposits  subject  to  individual  checks  of 
about  1,100  millions  of  dollars.  This  does  not  include  deposits  in 
savings  banks.  So  that  on  less  than  500  millions  of  money  in  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  there  was  created  a  credit  structure,  in  the  form  of 
deposits  subject  to  check,  all  pure  credit,  except  the  500  millions  of 
actual  money,  of  2,700  millions. 

Now,  suppose  there  should  be  substituted  for  this  bank  credit 
2,200  millions  of  money  and  the  credit  devices  all  canceled,  then 
would  checks  add  anything?  What  would  the  check  be  then? 
Simply  an  order  to  transfer  money  from  A  to  B.  No  more  money 
itself  than  a  verbal  order  to  transfer  money  from  A  to  B  would  be  ; 
no  more  money  than  a  street-car  ticket,  or  a  theater  ticket,  or  a 
telegraph  order  to  transfer  to  A  or  B  such  an  amount  of  money.  No 
doubt  this  credit  currency,  or  bank  credit,  performs  the  work  of  ex- 
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change  the  same  as  currency,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  the  efficiency  of  these  2,700  millions  of  credit  is  equal 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  like  amount  of  money  in  circulation  among  the 
people.  It  is  money  between  but  a  few.  It  exists  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  it  is  canceled.  Its  efficiency,  as  compared  with  actual  money 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

But  the  point  I  make,  and  I  challenge  contradiction,  is  that  the 
absolute  limit  of  the  structure  of  credit  that  performs  the  work  of  money 
is  this  volume  of  bank  credit.  It  is  what  is  subject  to  check,  and 
that  only,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  draw  a  check  unless  he  has  either 
money  on  deposit  or  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  Checks  make 
the  creation  of  bank  credits  possible,  but  they  are  not  themselves 
money  and  do  not  otherwise  add  to  the  volume  of  money. 

Savings  banks  and  trust  companies  come  under  a  different  head. 

I  quite  agree  that  they  are  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  modern 
financial  institutions.  The  savings  banks  and  trust  companies 
where  the  wage-earner  can  deposit  his  savings  and  have  them  thus 
gathered  in  heaps  to  loan  out  on  large  enterprises  is  a  great  benefit. 
Our  savings  banks,  too,  as  a  rule,  are  in  the  keeping  of  prudent  and 
safe  men.  They  invest  the  deposits  in  mortgage  securities  and  in  the 
bonds  of  States  and  municipalities  and  in  various  ways,  not,  of  course, 
expecting  it  to  be  checked  out  the  day  it  is  put  in.  Some  portion  of 
it  is  there  subject  to  check,  and  that  I  have  included  in  the  volume 
of  credit  money. 

Let  me  direct  attention  to  the  way  this  credit  money  is  created. 
It  is  based  largely  on  individual  credits.  I  get  a  note  discounted  at 
the  bank.  Credit  is  given  me  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  There  may 
be  two  or  three  names  on  the  note,  and  our  banks  are  generally  dis¬ 
creet  and  prudent  in  that  respect,  or  there  may  be  collaterals  put  up, 
but  this  whole  credit  structure  has  onlv  that  foundation  outside  of 
the  actual  cash  reserves. 

This  volume  of  credit  may  be  fitly  designated  as  confidence  money. 
It  is  said  all  we  want  is  confidence.  Of  course  behind  this  credit 
structure  is  wealth,  but  the  creation  consists  purely  of  credit  created 
in  that  unsubstantial  way,  and  is  limited  in  volume  only  by  the 
limit  of  the  money  in  reserve. 

Now  I  ask  any  gentleman  here  from  New  York  acquainted  with 
the  banking  business  if  100  millions  of  the  500  millions  of  actual 
money  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  without  the  collapse  of 
this  whole  structure  of  credit?  The  withdrawal  of  100  millions  out 
of  500  millions  means  the  withdrawal  of  600  millions  of  the  credit 
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money.  Could  you  withdraw  100,  or  200,  or  300  millions  of  your  cash 
deposits  and  still  have  a  credit  structure  of  2,700  millions  ?  If  that 
could  he  done,  then  why  was  there  a  money  stringency  in  New  York 
recently  ?  Checks  could  still  be  drawn  if  that  were  all.  But  a  for¬ 
eign  banking  house  that  had  nothing  to  do  primarily,  with  our  busi¬ 
ness  here,  having  created  a  volume  of  credit  larger  than  ours,  and  on 
a  narrower  foundation  of  gold,  when  the  Czar  of  Russia,  fearing  that 
the  credit  structure  was  not  safe,  withdrew  30  millions  of  gold,  it 
necessitated  the  reduction  of  200  or  300  millions  of  credit.  The 
Bank  of  England  went  to  France  for  help  and  our  securities  came 
home  to  be  sold  and  money  was  withdrawn  from  the  hanks  here,  and 
the  500  millions  of  money  which  constituted  the  basis  of  $2,700,- 
000,000  of  credit  was  reduced,  I  do  not  know  how  much.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  come  forward  with  75  millions  to 
put  in  place  of  that  withdrawn,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  credit,  there  would  have  been  a  panic  in  this  country  such  as  we 
have  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 

In  this  credit  structure  is  the  source  of  all  money  panics.  Here  is 
the  storm  center  whence  financial  disasters  come.  Thev  all  originate 
here.  Yet  I  am  not  attacking  this  system  of  credit,  but  only  argue 
that  it  should  be  better  guarded  and  that  it  should  have  placed  under 
it  a  broader  foundation  of  actual  money  than  it  now  has. 

The  basis  of  gold  has  been  narrowing  for  17  years.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  extended  into  new  countries — into  South  America, 
into  Africa,  and  into  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  The  basis  is  narrowing 
constantly  while  the  credit  structure  is  growing  larger.  Is  that  to 
go  on  indefinitely,  and  is  that,  as  w^  were  told  yesterday  by  one  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  be  the  future  source  of  money 
supply  in  the  United  States  ? 

In  what  does  this  credit  currency  differ  from  the  wildcat,  the  red 
dog,  and  swamp  angel  money  of  50  years  ago,  issued  in  the  West? 
If  you  have  confidence,  they  say,  it  is  as  good  as  anything  else,  but 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Newlands,  suggested  yesterday,  if  you  would  only 
make  confidence  a  legal  tender  it  might  do,  or  if  you  should  go  a 
step  farther  and  carry  out  the  suggestion  once  made  in  a  South  Caro¬ 
lina  legislature  that  he  who  refused  to  take  the  money  at  that  time 
issued  by  State  bank  should  be  shot  on  the  spot,  it  might  work  better 
still.  If  you  will  make  confidence  a  legal  tender  and  print  it  on 
good  paper  and  provide  that  whoever  allows  his  confidence  to  waver 
shall  be  shot  on  the  spot,  you  may  make  it  stand  the  test.  But  I  am 
not  suggesting  such  extreme  measures.  My  friend,  Mr.  Trenholm, 


says  such  a  proposition  was  never  made  in  South  Carolina.  I  did  not 
say  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  legislature,  hut  somebody  made  such  a 
proposition. 

Mr.  Yaux.  You  do  not  hold  the  legislature  responsible  for  that? 

Mr.  Warner.  0,  no  ;  it  only  illustrates  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  such  a  structure  of  credit. 

The  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  we  should  submit  the  creation 
of  the  money  of  this  country  to  the  banks,  that  they  shall  provide  it 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  have  confidence  in  it.  I  submit,  however, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  confidence  when  there  is  good 
ground  for  confidence.  What  the  people  want  is  to  have  it  made 
clear  that  there  is  reason  for  confidence  ;  that  there  is  safety  ; 
that  the  credit  structure  is  not  greater  than  is  safe  to  erect  upon  the 
money  reserve  it  is  based  on,  and  then  there  will  be  confidence  ;  and 
you  can  not  have  confidence  on  any  other  basis. 

And  let  me  say  that  in  this  matter  of  credit  we  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  safety,  and  that  the  limit  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
passed,  which  Mr.  Goshen  virtually  admits  in  a  recent  address.  It 
would  he  almost  criminal  in  my  judgment  to  extend  it  further. 

Are  we  to  subject  all  the  industries  of  the  United  States  to  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  a  volume  of  credit  of  this  kind  that  may  be  shaken  by  the 
collapse  of  some  house  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
Baring  Bros.?  Is  all  business  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  every 
few  years  by  the  breaking  down  of  this  credit  structure? 

I  have  said  there  are  500  millions  of  money  in  the  banks  out  of 
which  this  structure  of  credit  grows.  There  are  1,000  millions  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  which  pays  the  200  millions  of  weekly  wages  to 
the  laborer  and  effects  all  the  other  exchanges  not  done  through  the 
banks.  There  was  no  want  of  confidence  in  this  money,  nor  in  the 
$500,000,000  in  the  banks.  But  100  millions  withdrawn  from 
the  banks  meant  a  collapse  of  500  or  600  millions  of  credit,  and  when 
this  shock  came  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  fell  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  !  The  cause  and  sole  cause  of  this  shrinkage  was 
the  collapse  of  credit.  One  hundred  millions  withdrawn  from  the 
banks  meant  a  collapse  of  500  or  600  millions  of  credit. 

But  they  tell  us  we  must  not  discuss  this  question,  that  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  confidence.  I  want  a  money  system  that  we  will  not  be  obliged 
to  speak  of  in  undertones  or  whispers. 

Before  the  act  of  1873  every  man  in  the  United  States  had  recourse 
under  the  Constitution  to  both  gold  and  silver  for  money,  and  was 
not  obliged  to  go  the  banks  for  all  the  money.  That  is  a  Constitu- 
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tional  light,  and  I  believe  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  this  right  was  taken  away  in  1873. 

Eveiy  man  had  the  right  to  take  silver  or  gold  to  the  mint  and 
have  it  stamped  tor  him.  That  was  bimetallism.  Everybody  had 
the  right  to  have  recourse  to  both  these  metals.  They  were  set  apart 
fiom  eveiy  thing  else  in  the  world  and  held  as  money  metals,  the 
■supply  depending  on  the  mines  and  not  on  banks  or  legislation. 

Banks  are  a  necessity  of  modern  commerce,  and  I  believe  in  credit. 
Uiedit  is  capital  that  goes  a  long  way,  but  its  limitations  are  neces¬ 
sarily  fixed  by  the  money  it  is  based  on,  and  it  must  not  be  permitted 
'to  extend  itself  to  the  dangerous  limits  it  has  heretofore  gone.  We 
propose,  in  the  restoration  of  silver,  to  broaden  the  money  basis  ;  to 
take  down  the  upper  story  of  this  top  heavy  system  of  credit,  and  put 
■under  it  a  broader  foundation  of  primary  money — money  that  needs 
no  redemption  and  that  will  stand  financial  shocks. 

Do  you  think  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  would  suffer  by 
that  ?  Where  is  their  danger  now  ?  Their  danger  is  in  too  much  of 
this  insubstantial  kind  of  money,  and  not  in  too  much  gold  and  silver. 
Take  away  500  millions  of  credit  from  the  top  and  put  500  millions 
of  silver  under  the  botton  of  our  money  system  and  you  would  not 
■change  the  value  of  the  whole,  but  you  would  have  a  far  more  sub¬ 
stantial  structure. 

I  was  asked  why  interest  was  180  per  cent.  2  months  ago  and  is 
uow  2  per  cent.  It  is  plain  enough.  Parties  in  New  York  had 
borrowed  this  confidence  money  and  when  the  collapse  came,  where 
■there  had  been  2,700  millions  there  were  only  2,000  millions,  not 
■enough  to  go  round,  and  in  a  scramble  like  that  they  would  pay  for 
the  time  being  any  rate  of  interest.  It  was  the  drowning  man  catch¬ 
ing  at  straws.  Why  is  interest  2  per  cent,  now?  The  collapse  of 
credit  has  brought  everything  to  a  standstill  and  prices  have  fallen. 
What  does  one  want  to  borrow  money  for  at  2  per  cent,  to  invest  in 
property  that  is  going  down  ? 

COMMODITIES,  WAGES,  AND  MONEYS. 

But  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  the  test  of  the  value  of  money.  I 
want  to  know  what  it  takes  to  buy  money,  not  to  borrow  it.  Does 
it  take  less  wheat  or  cotton  or  corn  or  meat  or  less  of  goods  of  any 
kind  to  buy  money  now  than  6  weeks  ago?  It  takes  more  on  the 
average.  Money  has  not  fallen  in  value,  it  has  risen.  If  my  friend 
will  consult  the  tables  he  will  find  that  every  year  since  1873  and 
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closing  with  December,  1890,  the  index  number,  according  to  the 
London  Economist,  has  sunk  lower. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  wages  of  labor.  There  are  22  millions- 
of  laborers  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  of  some  4  or  5  millions 
perhaps  have  increased.  They  have  increased  largely,  however,  by 
reason  of  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  do  they  average  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  total  production  of  the  United  States  is  about 
15,000  millions  to  be  divided  between  capital  and  labor,  and  there 
are  no  statistics  that  enable  us  to  tell  how  much  the  great  mass  of 
laborers  in  the  United  States  receive.  The  agricultural  class  has 
been  receiving  less  and  less  every  year  for  their  labor  since  1873. 

Mr.  Walker.  Would  they  not  average  $200  a  year? 

Mr.  Warner.  How  the  15,000  millions  of  products  are  divided  I 
do  not  know.  Probably  they  would  get  $200  apiece.  It  is  very- 
difficult  to  tell.  I  suppose  probably  of  the  whole  five  thousand  goes- 
to  capital  and  ten  thousand  to  labor. 

Mr.  Walker.  Would  they  not  average  $4  or  $5  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  farmers  now  would  not  average  that.  But  the 
only  way  to  increase  wages  in  the  aggregate  is  to  increase  products. 
If  instead  of  15,000  millions  we  produced  18,000  millions  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  divided  between  capital  and  labor,  and  labor  would  of 
course  get  more.  Because  of  appreciated  money  our  industries  are- 
stagnated,  as  Professor  Walker  stated  in  his  recent  address  in  this- 
city,  and  when  our  industries  are  stagnant  labor  and  capital  both 
get  less.  You  can  not  make  more  out  of  it  than  there  is  altogether 
for  both.  Professor  Walker  said  that  the  term  strangulation  was- 
not  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  situation  where  money  was  constantly 
appreciating. 

NO  FLOOD  OF  SILVER. 

We  are  told  that  free  coinage  of  silver  would  immediately  drive 
out  gold  ;  that  it  would  open  a  market  here  to  all  the  stocks  of  silver 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Hewitt  said  there  are  6,000  or  7,000  millions  of 
ounces  stored  away  in  the  arts  or  as  money,  and  that  it  was  all  worth 
now  only  $1.05  an  ounce,  and  that  if  we  declared  it  to  be  worth  $1.29 
an  ounce  that  all  this  silver  would  immediately  set  out  for  the  United 
States  ! 

That  would  include,  of  course,  all  the  silver  in  the  arts.  But  that 
reasoning  to  me  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  if  firewood 
went  up  50  cents  a  cord  Pullman  cars  would  all  go  into  kindling 
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wood.  The  great  value  of  silver  in  the  arts  is  due  to  the  immense 
labor  that  has  been  put  on  it.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  from 
consideration  all  the  silver  in  the  arts,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  great- 
bulk  of  it. 

In  Europe  there  are  1,100  millions  of  coined  silver.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  in  Asia,  but  a  gentleman  wrote  me  this  morning  from 
Boston  asking  if  it  would  be  true,  if  free  coinage  were  established,, 
that  900  millions  of  silver  would  immediately  be  sent  from  India  to 
the  United  States  to  our  mints.  Now,  all  the  coined  silver  of  the  far 
East  and  of  Europe  is  upheld  to-day  at  the  level  of  gold  at  a  ratio 
of  15  and  15£  to  1,  or  from  3J  to  7  per  cent,  higher  than  our  ratio. 
Fifteen  to  one  is  the  ratio  in  India  with  free  coinage  and  open  mints 
at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  that  silver 
coming  here.  Will  merchants  bring  the  coined  silver  of  Europe  to 
the  United  States  to  be  coined  into  our  dollars  on  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1,  when  the  ratio  there  is  15$  to  1?  They  pay  the  same  debts  there 
that  gold  does,  and  they  circulate  on  a  level  with  gold.  It  was  said 
here  yesterday  that  France  maintained  her  silver  coin  at  a  parity 
with  gold  because  she - 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  How  much  gold  is  there  coined  in 
the  India  mints  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  an  average  of  40  to  45 
millions  have  gone  to  India.  The  balance  of  trade  between  India  and 
Europe  is  about  80  millions  in  favor  of  India. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  I  asked  how  much  gold  was  coined 
in  India  per  annum. 

Mr.  Warner.  No  gold  is  coined  there. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  How  much  gold  goes  there  per 
annum  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  Two  hundred  millions  in  not  a  long  time  have  gone 
there. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  How  long? 

Mr,  Warner.  I  have  not  tables  with  me,  but  I  think  in  the  last 
15  or  20  years - 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  How  much  silver? 

Mr.  Warner.  An  average  of  about  40  millions  per  annum. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  How  much  gold  came  back  from. 

there  ? 
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Mr.  Warner.  Very  little  and  no  silver  rupees  came  back.  Goldi 
•is  not  money  there.  It  is  not  coined  at  all;  silver  rupees  are  coined 
on  the  ration  of  15  to  1.  Why  did  not  the  silver  coins  of  France- 
.go  to  India  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  India  each  year  in  its  transac¬ 
tions  with  Europe,  and  that  it  amounts  to  about  80  millions. 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  balance  due  India. 

Mr.  Willcox.  If  the  disposition  existed  in  Europe  to  settle  these 
balances  wholly  in  silver,  Europe  might  do  that  at  a  better  profit 
than  shipping  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  W  arner.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  course.  If  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  India  were  large  enough  to  absorb  all  the  production  of  silver,  if' 
she  had  power  enough  in  the  commercial  world,  all  the  silver  would 
go  there. 

Mr.  Carter.  Then  Europe  merely  avails  herself  of  the  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  her  silver  to  the  extent  of  about  40,000,000  ounces  in 
settling  the  balance  with  India  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  But  they  do  not  melt  up  their  coins  for  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  worth  more  than  silver  bullion.  If  there  were  any 
disposition  to  melt  silver  coins  they  would  certainly  send  them  to 
India,  and  not  the  United  States. 

effect  of  withdrawal  of  gold. 

They  say  that  if  this  bill  should  pass  it  opens  the  door  to  all  this 
foreign  silver  and  it  will  result  in  a  contraction  of  the  volume  of 
money  in  this  country  from  1,500  millions  to  900  millions,  and  I 
believe  my  friend  from  New  York  yesterday  argued  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  would  even  be  much  below  that.  Suppose  what  these  gentlemen 
say  should  take  place  ;  that  as  soon  as  a  free  coinage  bill  is  signed  by 
the  President,  gold  would  go  to  a  premium  and  be  taken  out  of  circu¬ 
lation  as  money.  It  is  agreed  that  our  money  volume  consists  sub¬ 
stantially  of  600  millions  of  gold,  450  millions  of  silver,  and  450  mil¬ 
lions  of  paper— 1,500  millions  in  all.  They  say  free  coinage  would  im¬ 
mediately  take  out  the  600  millions  of  gold  and  we  would  have  left  only 
900  millions,  and  then  these  gentlemen  tell  you  that  the  900  millions 
would  be  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  1,500  millions  the  day  be¬ 
fore  !  When  you  can  make  a  bushel  measure  smaller  and  have  it  hold 
more  at  the  same  time  you  can  do  that.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
any  country  in  the  world  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  a  violation 
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•ot  every  law  that  a  contracted  volume  of  money  should  be  depreci¬ 
ated.  If  the  money  volume  was  reduced  from  1 ,500  to  900  millions, 
the  900  would  appreciate,  not  depreciate.  That  is,  money  would 
rise  and  prices  fall. 

Would  a  dollar  of  a  volume  of  900  millions  be  worth  less  than  a 
dollar  of  a  volume  of  1,500  millions  ?  I  say  that  cannot  be.  That 
cannot  take  place.  The  money  that  would  appreciate  would  be  the 
smaller  volume.  Why  ?  The  1,500  millions,  under  the  well-known 
law  of  money — and  if  there  is  anything  settled  in  economic  science 
it  is  that  a  currency  convertible  into  metallic  money  obeys  the  same 
law  as  to  its  distribution  among  the  nations  of  the  world  that  a  me¬ 
tallic  money  would  obey - 

Mr.  Walker.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  freely  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  single  advocate  of  free  coinage.  The  gentlemen  who  have 
come  here  to  advocate  free  coinage  of  silver  have  not  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  or  have  practically  refused  to  answer  questions,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  to  oppose  free 
coinage  have  had  ample  time,  and  have  manifested  a  desire  to  answer 
questions.  Do  you  not  think  after  all  the  hearings  we  have  had  on 
this  subject  that  we  had  better  now  ask  you  questions  and  get  your 
ideas  P 

Mr.  Bartine.  Mr.  Trenholm  asked  permission  to  make  a  statement 
of  fact  bearing  on  some  statements  that  Mr.  Warner  made.  I  think  it 
better  to  allow  Mr.  Trenholm  to  make  that  statement  now  so  that 
Mr.  Warner  may  hear  it,  because  if  he  makes  it  after  Mr.  Warner 
leaves  the  latter  gentleman  would  have  no  opportunity  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Trenholm.  I  ask  simply  that  Mr.  Warner  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain  what  is  an  undoubted  fact. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  gentleman  will  please  do  it  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Trenholm.  During  the  late  war  the  Confederate  States  issued 
one  kind  of  money,  and  that  was  treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864 - 

Mr.  Walker  (interposing).  But  he  is  talking  of  coin  money. 

Mr.  Trenholm,  I  understood  the  gentleman’s  proposition  to  be 
that  no  currency — no  money  that  was  diminished  in  volume  could 
have  a  less  purchasing  power  than  it  had  before  it  was  reduced  in 
volume. 

Mr.  Warner.  It  must  be  money — money  that  has  general  accept¬ 
ance  in  discharge  of  obligations  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Trenholm.  That  is  a  different  thing. 
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Mr.  Yaux.  The  Confederate  notes  were  confidence  money. 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes.  I  was  saying  that  with  primary  money  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  volume  in  a  country  could  be  reduced  at 
once  one-third  and  have  the  remaining  two-thirds  depreciate.  I  was 
giving  the  reason  why  a  convertible  currency  obeys  the  same  laws 
as  a  purely  metallic  money.  Each  country  will  have  its  distributive 
share  under  the  laws  of  trade.  Fifteen  hundred  millions  fall  to  us 
at  present  as  our  distributive  share  of  the  world’s  money  necessary 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  prices  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SILVER. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free  coinage  of  silver  on  gold? 
Let  us  deal  first  with  the  world’s  production  of  silver,  for  unless 
foreign  nations  first  demonetized  their  coins  they  could  not  come 
here.  We  have  a  production  of,  say,  120,000,000  or  130,000,000 
ounces,  if  you  please.  The  arts  consume  not  less  than  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  silver,  so  that  there  is  left  at  any  rate  not  more 
than  120  or  125  million  dollars  of  the  world’s  production  of  silver 
for  money  for  the  whole  world.  There  will  be  2,000,000  more  people 
in  the  United  States  a  year  hence  than  now. 

Mr.  Warner  (of  New  York).  What  proportion  of  silver  is  used 
in  the  arts,  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  Warner.  About  thirty  million  dollars’  worth  are  used  in  the 
arts.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  there  will  be  in  a  year  500,000  more 
workers,  more  laborers  here  than  now.  Are  they  to  have  no  more 
money,  and  if  they  are,  whence  is  it  to  come?  Wealth  increases  at 
the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  in  this  country  and  population  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4  per  cent.  That  will  call  for  at  least  50  millions  of  new 
money.  The  national  bank  notes  are  being  retired  at  the  rate  of 
from  25  to  30  millions  a  year.  What  is  to  take  their  place,  for 
unless  some  other  money  is  put  in  their  place  there  will  be  a  money 
stringency  followed  by  stagnation  in  all  industries  ;  for  stagnation 
of  industries  always  follows  a  stringency  of  mone}^.  We  will  have 
to  coin  then  at  least  50  millions  for  the  increasing  population  and  2fi 
or  30  millions  to  take  the  place  of  the  retired  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Vaux.  How  much  silver  is  coined  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Warner.  Fifty-four  million  ounces  a  year  ;  and  $75,000,000 
is  required  to  maintain  the  present  ratio  of  money  to  populational 
and  business  and  replace  bank  notes.  If  in  addition  to  this  75  mil¬ 
lions  we  should  issue  600  millions  of  paper  or  should  coin  $600,- 
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€00,000  in  silver,  it  would  undoubtedly  displace  that  much  gold. 
Afterwards  gold  might  go  to  a  premium,  but  not  until  then.  That, 

I  say,  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  money.  Now,  where  is  600  mil¬ 
lions  of  extra  silver  to  come  from?  Then  is  Asia  to  take  no  more 
silver  ?  Will  all  that  is  produced  come  here  ? 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  IN  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Men  talk  as  though  we  were  colonies  yet,  and  were  dependent 
upon  England  for  our  financial  system  and  our  money.  We  have 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  the  entire  Eastern  continent.  We  accu¬ 
mulate  twice  as  much  wealth  in  a  year  as  England,  France,  and 
Germany  put  together.  Our  accumulation,  if  it  continues  as  it  has 
been  doing,  will  soon  be  more  than  twice  that  of  these  three  nations 
combined. 

Our  population  before  1896  will  equal  the  population  of  both 
England  and  France.  Probably  in  from  30  to  40  years  it  will  equal 
that  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Are  we  always  to  go  to 
the  credit  shops  abroad  for  our  capital  ?  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
made  a  financial  declaration  of  independence.  It  ought  to  be  for  the 
United  States  to  say  in  what  the  balance  of  trade  due  to  her  shall  be 
paid,  and  not  what  she  shall  pay  to  other  countries. 

The  people  demand  the  restoration  of  their  right  to  have  recourse 
to  the  two  precious  metals  for  money.  I  hold  that  to  be  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  and  that  it  was  a  fraud  upon  this  country  to  strike 
silver ’from  our  monetary  system.  I  think  every  man  has  a  right  to 
have  recourse  to  these  two  metals,  and  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  bank 
for  all  the  money  he  is  allowed  to  have.  By  what  principles  are  banks 
governed?  They  are  governed  by  their  own  interest,  and  that  only, 
regardless  of  whether  what  they  create  is  stable  money  or  not.  The 
question  with  them  is  what  can  they  make  out  of  it?  When  they 
loan  money  they  want  the  highest  profit  they  can  make,  and  there 
is  where  their  interest  lies.  I  am  not  blaming  them,  but  I  do  object 
to  subordinating  tbe  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  interest  of  the  bankers  alone.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  their  patient  attention,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  question  that  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  How  are  we  going  to  continue  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  unless  we  settle  our  balances  at  the  standard  as  regulated  in 

London  ?  _  \ 

Mr.  Warner.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  continuing  settlements  in 

pounds  sterling  for  the  small  balance  of  trade  which  arises  and 
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which  amounts  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  trade  and  business- 
of  the  country.  There  will  be  no  trouble  even  if  we  were  to  come  to- 
a  purely  silver  basis,  which  I  do  not  believe.  If  we  come  to  a  cur¬ 
rency  worth  less  than  gold  it  would  be  like  counting  wheat  by  bush¬ 
els  rather  than  by  quarters. 

Mr.  Walker.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  having  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency  ? 

Mr.  Warner.  A  currency  that  is  undergoing  depreciation  is  not; 
good  money,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  gold  is  unchangeable  and 
silver  is  alone  changeable. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  takes  up  time  ;  that  has  been  gone  over  before. 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  but  it  is  an  important  matter,  nevertheless. 
To  restore  silver  will  diminish  the  value  of  gold.  The  two  will  come 
together  and  meet  somewhere  between  the  present  level  of  each.  I 
hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  enough  in  the  commercial 
world  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals. 

Mr.  Bland.  Is  it  not  a  pretty  well  settled  principle  of  political 
economy,  taking  India,  for  instance,  as  an  example,  where  silver  is 
worth  more  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  instead  of  settling  her 
balances  in  gold  she  has  settled  them  in  commodities? 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  STEPHEN  W.  NICKERSON,  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name  and  occupa¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Nickerson.  My  name  is  Stephen  W.  Nickerson  ;  I  am  a  law¬ 
yer  by  profession,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  is  my  residence. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  a  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Boston  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  last  Friday  evening  I  had 
the  honor  of  presiding  because  I  had  never  been  actively  engaged  in 
politics  ;  and  I  assume  that  was  the  chief  reason  why  I  was  asked  to 
preside  and  why  I  am  here  in  performance  of  the  duties  resulting 
from  that  meeting.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic,  unanimous,  and 
composed  of  people  of  all  classes.  They  were  not  dominated  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  any  one  special  class. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Was  that  the  meeting  at  which  General  Warner, 
of  Ohio,  spoke,  and  other  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Nickerson.  Yes,  sir.  The  people  of  our  section  are  not  a  unit 
against  free  coinage,  although  the  gold  mono-metallists  try  to  make 
you  believe  they  are,  and  say  that  no  free-coinage  people  have 
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appeared  here  from  that  section.  Our  meeting  and  the  resolution,, 
coming  from  it  was  a  meeting  spontaneously  held,  and  not  a  dollars* 
as  insinuated  here  to-day,  was  expended  in  producing  those  resolu¬ 
tions,  not  a  dollar  was  spent  except  in  honest  expense.  I  will  read 
the  resolutions  because  they  embody  in  better  words  than  I  can  put 
them,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  our  people. 


Memorial  of  Boston  Citizens . 

Fanetjil  Hall, 

Boston ,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1891. 

Whereas  a  persistent  struggle  is  being  waged  throughout  this  and  other  gold-stand¬ 
ard  countries  by  trusts,  combinations,  and  other  harmful  alliances  organized  to  stay 
the  downward  tendency  of  prices  which  began  in  1873,  resulting  in  counter  combina¬ 
tions  of  labor  to  secure  living  wages ;  and 

Whereas  stability  of  prices  and  industrial  prosperity  can  be  secured  only  by  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  value  of  money  and  by  constancy  and  regularity  in  the  money  supply ; 
and 

Whereas  the  restriction  of  the  money  standard  to  gold  alone  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
increase  in  the  value  of  gold  itself,  as  shown  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  more  than  33  per 
cent,  in  17  years,  while  silver  bullion  has  maintained  a  fairly  stable  relation  to  all  the 
great  stable  commodities  of  the  world  : 

Therefore  we,  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall  assembled,  do  denounce  the 
change  in  the  money  standard  of  the  United  States  from  silver  and  gold,  as  established 
by  the  Constitution,  to  gold  alone,  which  was  clandestinely  carried  through  Congress- 
in  1873  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  and  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor  class,, 
and  we  demand  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  constitutional  place  as  a  money  metal 
by  the  side  of  gold,  with  all  the  rights  of  mortgage  and  legal  tender  which  both  met¬ 
als  possessed  before  1873. 

1  STEPHEN  W.  NICKERSON, 

President . 

EDWIN  M.  WHITE, 

Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PIERRE  HUMBERT,  JR.,  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  Dame,  occupation,  and  resi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Humbert.  My  name  is  Pierre  Humbert,  jr. ;  my  occupation  is- 
that  of  an  engineer,  and  I  reside  at  130  Dartmouth  street,  Boston. 

.  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  MONEY. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come  from  & 
meeting  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  address  you  in  favor  of  the  white 
metal  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  as  a  money  alongside  of  gold  by 
the  passage  or  by  the  recommendation  of  the  present  bill  pending 
before  you.  I  need  not  state  that  our  views  in  regard  to  this  matter 
are  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  subject  coming  from  the  working  and 
other  classes  of  our  population  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in  total  ac- 
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oord  with  the  bankers.  The  money  of  a  country,  as  we  understand 
it,  should  be  sufficient  and  stable.  In  other  words,  the  money  of  a 
country  should  not  only  have  quality  but  quantity.  A  great  many 
bankers  hold  that  quality  in  money  is  almost  separable  from  quantity ; 
it  is  always  quality  that  they  refer  to  ;  quality  now,  quality  to  mor¬ 
row,  and  quality  as  long  as  they  discuss  the  subject.  Quantity, 
gentlemen,  is  just  as  closely  linked  to  quality  in  my  opinion  as  it  is 
possible  to  link  anything  together  in  the  world.  You  can  not  have 
a  quality  without  a  measuring  quantity.  Business  from  our  stand¬ 
point  will  accommodate  itself,  we  believe,  to  the  amount  of  money 
at  the  place  where  the  business  is  transacted  available  for  clearing 
the  business. 

In  the  absence  of  that  money  the  business  must  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  pure  barter,  which  means  a  terrible  contraction  of  the 
volume  of  the  business  capable  of  being  transacted  in  a  given  time. 
We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  quality  of  money,  if  that  is  its  only 
essence,  can  be  far  better,  far  more  satisfactorily  obtained  from  the 
metal  platinum  than  it  can  from  the  metal  gold.  Platinum  is  a  metal 
far  harder  than  gold.  It  will  not  abrase  like  gold  in  consequence  of 
Its  hardness  ;  it  will  retain  the  imprint  set  upon  it  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  far  better  than  any  gold  ever  struck  into  money  by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Platinum  is  produced  in  such 
small  quantities  that  quality  would  be  its  principal  essence,  and  if 
we  must  must  move  towards  quality,  and  quality  alone,  as  bankers 
say,  take  platinum  and  you  will  have  it. 

Now  as  to  gold  ;  is  its  quantity  sufficient  to  do  the  legitimate 
business  which  presents  itself  at  this  time?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  state,  and  I  try  to  represent  the  views  of  the  people  who  sent 
me  here  from  Faneuil  Hall,  that  that  metal  is  not  produced  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  do  the  business,  the  legitimate  business,  of  this 
country,  and  I  will  try  to  prove  it.  England  is  the  only  country,  as 
you  all  know,  which  uses  gold  almost  alone,  for  she  has  only  sub¬ 
sidiary  silver  coin  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of,  say,  20,000,000 
pounds  sterling,  in  silver,  or  in  round  figures  $100,000,000,  to  assist 
the  work  of  gold.  Therefore  that  nation,  with  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  32,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  the  only  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  that  desires  to  come  to  the  single  standard.  Gentlemen, 
France  does  not  do  it,  Germany  attempted  to  do  it  and  failed,  and 
in  the  words  of  her  statesman,  Bismarck — for  though  he  lies  low  he 
represents  to-day  the  same  interests  that  stood  up  for  gold  in  1811 
and  forced  the  French  nation  to  pay  in  gold,  or  in  gold’s  equivalent, 
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$1,000,000,000  in  war  indemnity — that  man  had  stated,  if  I  have 

V  J 

heard  rightly  through  the  press,  that  the  gold  blanket  was  so  small 
and  that  each  nation  was  tugging  at  its  end  until  the  strain  had 
become  such  that  the  blanket  could  not  fail  to  rend  in  pieces,  and  this 
condition  already  exists  when  all  the  nations  now  using  the  gold 
standard,  whether  assisted  by  silver  or  not,  form  only  one-tenth  of  the 
world’s  population. 

Now,  what  are  my  facts,  let  me  state  to  you,  that  as  you  all  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  royal  commission  was  instituted  in  England  as  a 
result  of  the  inability  to  ascertain  the  causes  under  a  previous  com¬ 
mission  on  the  depression  of  trade  for  the  continued  stagnation  of  the 
trade  of  England. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SILVER. 

The  royal  commission  investigated  the  status  of  the  two  metals.  I 
understand  this  commission  as  originally  composed  when  it  started 
in  its  work  in  1876  had  12  members,  of  whom  2,  I  believe,  repre¬ 
sented  bimetallic  views.  The  other  10  were  gold  men.  Some  of 
these  10  men  were  absolutely  turned,  leaving  6  gold  men  only  on  the 
commission,  and  the  2  so-called  silver  men,  originally  in  the  minority, 
had  increased  their  numbers  by  4  converts,  making  6  in  all,  who, 
after  the  closest  investigation  of  the  two  metals  that  has  probably 
ever  been  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  report  of  1876  of  Senator 
Jones’s  committee,  reported  their  conclusions  ;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  that  report.  As  I  understand  the  report,  all  12  agreed  on 
a  short  presentation  of  facts.  Six  of  them  remained  constant  gold 
men,  and  6  reported  in  favor  of  bimetallism  ;  and  if  1  be  allowed  I 
will  read  what  I  think  the  essence  of  their  reports  were. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Do  you  refer  to  that  portion  signed  by  the  whole 
twelve? 

Mr.  Humbert.  No,  sir  ;  the  portion  of  the  report  signed  by  the 
whole  twelve,  as  I  understand,  is  a  well  known  quantity.  They  all 
agree  that  a  deterioration  of  prices  had  taken  place  ;  they  all  agreed 
it  would  be  valuable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  restore  bimetallism,  but 
they  would  go  no  further  together. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Are  you  going  to  read  from  the  portion  of  the  report 

which  was  signed  by  these  6  gold  men? 

Mr.  Humbert.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  will  give  their  ideas  first,  and  then,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  the  others.  They  give  a  number  of 
grounds  for  their  belief  in  gold,  and  then  they  go  on  to  say  (I  will 
put  the  book  in  evidence  if  it  is  desired,  so  that  any  of  you  may 

read)  : 
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But  if,  on  other  grounds,  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  were  deemed 
expedient,  we  would  not  regard  this  as  a  fatal  objection  or  as  coun¬ 
terbalancing  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  it.  (Thus  6  gold 
men  admit  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  bimetallism.) 

There  are  other  reasons  against  this  adoption  (by  England)  deserv¬ 
ing  of  far  more  serious  consideration. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  position  of  England  as  the  financial  center  of 
the  world  depends  greatly  upon  the  fact  that  she  has,  and  has  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed,  a  gold  standard.  This  is  no  doubt  strenuously 
controverted,  and  it  is  asserted  by  other  authorities  that  the  financial 
position  of  England  is  in  no  way  hound  up  with  the  circumstance  that 
she  is  monometallic,  and  that  her  standard  is  a  gold  one. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  financial  position 
which  this  country  occupies  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance  ;  that 
the  risk  even  of  interfering  with  it,  or  taking  any  course  which  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  effect  it,  is  not  to  be  lightly  encountered  ; 
and  even  those  who  do  not  entertain  grave  apprehensions  of  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  existing  financial  conditions,  if  we  were  to  depart  from 
monometallism  and  accept  the  bimetallic  standard,  can  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  such  apprehension  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  trivial  circumstance  or  one  to  he  lightly  regarded. 

The  danger — and  I  am  perfectly  fair,  for  I  am  reading  everything — 
the  danger  may  be  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  mere  fact 
of  one  change  having  been  made  would  lead  to  the  apprehension  that 
others  might  follow.  I  still  quote  from  the  report  of  the  English 
royal  commission. 

Now  what  do  these  gentlemen  advise?  To  be  consistent  they 
should  have  stood  upon  the  standard  of  gold  alone  ;  but  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  consistent.  They  turned  right  around  in  a  following 
page  of  this  book  and  they  advised  the  issuance  of  the  one-pound 
notes  to  the  people  in  exchange  for  the  sovereign,  the  gold  sovereign, 
so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Now,  on  another  page  they  belied  the  very  statement  upon  which 
they  wished  to  found. their  opinion  for  their  only  real  objection  to 
bimetallism — that  is  to  say,  that  one  change  would  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  another,  and  so  unsettle  the  belief  in  the  unchange¬ 
able  medium.  You  gentlemen  all  know  if  they  made  that  one  change, 
that  the  other  change  must  follow.  The  people  with  a  silver  pound 
in  their  possession  would  not  stop  at  the  silver  pound  in  exchange 
for  the  gold  pound  for  such  limits  as  they  might  put  upon  it.  Here 
is  what  they  say  : 
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We  think  that  the  best  suggestion  in  relief  of  the  tension  of  the 
existing  situation  is  to  he  found  in  the  issue  of  small  notes  based  on 
silver.  These  might  become  the  substitute  for  the  half-sovereigns, 
and  if  they  come  into  general  use  they  would  afford  a  remedy  for 
those  difficulties  in  relation  to  that  coin  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  prominently  called.”  And  thus  they  were  willing  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  standard  money  in  order  to  increase  the  reserves  of 
the  bank. 

Not  so  the  6  bimetallists.  These  6  bimetallists  stated  frankly  and 
straightforwardly  that — 

“  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  metals  must  continue  to  he 
used  as  standard  money.  The  results  of  using  them  separately  and 
independently  since  1873  have  been  most  unsatisfactory ,  and  may  be 
; 'positively  disastrous  in  the  future 

In  view  of  recent  developments  this  prophecy  challenges  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  proves  the  thorough  nature  of  their  work. 

EXTENT  OP  FINANCIAL  DEPRESSIONS. 

Gentlemen,  has  that  disaster  occurred?  Is  there  one  member  of 
this  committee  who  will  state  that  that  disaster  has  not  occurred  in 
two  brief  years  after  this  report  has  issued?  What  was  the  trouble? 
What  the  cause  of  it?  You  have  heard  of  the  depreciation  of  prices  ; 
you  have  had  some  eminent  gentlemen  come  before  you  and  state 
this  depreciation  in  prices  was  purely  and  solely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  learned  to  make  things  cheaper  ;  that  we  had  improved  ma¬ 
chinery;  that  we  had  developed  our  country  so  superbly  that  the 
prices  of  the  main  commodities  of  the  world  were  reduced  33  per  cent, 
in  17  years.  I  ask  the  man  who  states  that  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  products  of  power  machinery  and  inventions  of  that 
kind  are  to  reduce  prices  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent,  in  17  years  (the 
price,  I  mean,  of  the  main  commodities  that  we  consume),  where  are 
we  going  to  stop  ? 

It  is  only  a  question,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  fur¬ 
ther  declines.  We  are  down  now  to  the  same  basis  for  these  same 
commodities  that  brought  Europe  in  1848  to  the  very  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  to  the  verge  of  the  most  infernal  combinations  that  ever  were 
known.  In  1848  the  whole  of  Europe  trembled  under  the  present 
prices  existing  to-day.  Perhaps  we  are  not  trembling  under  these 
same  prices  ;  perhaps  Portugal  to-day  is  not  in  a  state  of  revolution  ; 
perhaps  Spain  is  not  revolting  ;  perhaps  Italy  has  not  thrown  down 
Minister  Crispi  ;  perhaps  Germany  has  not  taken  the  man  who  uni- 
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fied  her  realm,  and,  forgetting  under  pressure  of  necessity  his  great 
services,  removed  him  from  power  ;  perhaps  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  not  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  perhaps  Brazil  has  not  likewise  ban¬ 
ished  the  Empire  to  seek  relief  in  a  Republic  ;  nor  Chili ;  perhaps 
we  have  not  many  formidable  combinations  in  contravention  of  trade 
and  indirect  opposition  to  law  here  in  this  country,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  further  decline  in  prices  which  have  never 
been  known  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
quite  so  badly  off  as  some  others;  we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  of  an¬ 
archy  ;  we  are  not  near  so  badly  off  as  England  is.  Listen  :  I  quote 
from  Bradstreet,  which  is  a  paper  published  certainly  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  silver  men,  a  contention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bartine.  What  is  the  date  of  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Humbert.  The  date  of  this  paper  is  Saturday,  February  14, 
1891.  This  is  the  article  : 

ENGLAND’S  GOLD  RESEKYE  INADEQUATE. 

Mr.  Goschen,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Great  Britain,  is  an  authority  on 
financial  matters  whose  outgivings  deserve  and  receive  attention  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  watched  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  anxious  concern  the  cours^  of  the  financial  trouble  which  occurred  toward  the 
close  of  last  year,  and  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  collapse  of  the  whole  financial  fabric, 
and  his  reflections  thereon  will  be  of  interest  not  only  in  England  and  the  continent, 
but  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  crisis  itself  assumed  international 
proportions.  For  this  reason  an  address,  delivered  by  him  recently  at  a  banquet  of 
the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  discussed  the  questions  of  the  currency, 
banking  facilities,  and  the  duty  of  England  in  regard  to  its  enormous  liabilities,  will 
be  read  with  attention  by  persons  interested  in  financial  affairs  everywhere. 

He  said  that  he  doubted  whether  the  country  had  ever  realized  the  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  Barings  bank  crisis  exposed  it.  That  crisis  was  one  through 
which  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  the  soundest  government  to  pass  unhurt.  The 
country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  its  action  in  helping  to 
tide  it  over  the  crisis.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  that  action  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  constitution.  The  credit  of  England  was  saved,  not  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  by  the  banking  class.  England  happily,  by  virtue  of  its  position  as  a 
banking  center  of  the  world,  was  able  to  bring  from  foreign  countries  the  money  re¬ 
quired.  But  that  very  circumstance  revealed  the  fact  that  gold  was  wanted  in  Eng. 
land,  which  ought  to  have  a  stock  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country,  but  whose  stock 
of  gold  was  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the  stock  held  by  other  countries. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  capable  of  holding  a  great  deal  of  bullion,  but  it  had  only 
£24,000,000,  while  France  had  £95,000,000,  Germany  £40,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
£142,000,000.  England  had  a  very  small  available  stock,  and  the  gold  reserve  was 
greatly  diminishing.  While  England,  however,  was  low  in  the  scale  as  regarded  the 
quantity  of  bullion  in  reserve,  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  there  was  infinitely 
greater  than  in  any  other  country,  ranging,  according  to  different  estimates,  from 
£65,000,000  to  £110,000,000. 

This  led  him  to  consider  the  question  to  how  great  an  extent  was  the  gold  circulat¬ 
ing  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  available  when  a  crisis  arose.  He  did  not  think  it 
very  much  so.  The  reserves  of  the  country  were  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  such 
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gigantic  liabilities  as  the  country  had  incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  its  great  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  The  great  banks  of  the  country  were  in  ordinary  times  able  easily 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  but  in  times  of  crisis  they  had  to  go  to  brokers,  the 
brokers  had  to  get  money  elsewhere,  and  finally  the  burden  fell  upon  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  was,  he  thought,  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  In 
former  times  the  opinion  was  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  so  much  greater  than 
others  that  it  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  any  other  bank  in  the  world.  The 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  had,  however,  changed  since  then.  He  advocated 
the  formation  of  a  “second  reserve,”  of  a  separate  stock  of  gold,  which  was  to  be 
used  only  when  an  emergency  might  arise. 

Speaking  of  the  proposed  issue  of  one-pound  notes,  say  to  the  amount  of  .$20,000,000, 
which  would  take  the  place  of  sovereigns  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  he  said  the 
question  arose  what  would  become  of  the  gold  displaced.  In  his  opinion,  contrary  to 
that  of  some  others,  most  of  it  would  be  exported  to  other  countries,  and  the  gold 
reserve  would  be  but  little  strengthened.  He  was  opposed  to  sacrificing  the  gold  cir¬ 
culation  unless  it  was  proposed  by  that  means  to  create  a  gold  reserve  stock  for  emer¬ 
gency  or  crisis.  In  such  a  case,  he  pointed  out,  $20,000,000  at  the  center  was  better 
than  $30,000,000  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  easier  got  at. 

ENGLISH  FINANCIAL  METHODS. 

In  other  words,  the  admission  on  the  part  of  England  finally  that 
she  is  no  longer  in  the  position  to  he  safely  trusted  as  the  financial 
center  of  the  worll.  Now,  the  gold  men  have  all  told  us  that  if  the 
country  minted  silver  that  it  would  dispel  gold  ;  that  there  was  some 
special  condition  of  silver  which  would  drive  out,  throw  away,  de¬ 
stroy,  and  exhaust  the  quantity  of  gold  in  our  country  and  it  would 
go  somewhere  else.  Here  is  a  country  (England)  on  a  gold  standard 
alone  that  dares  not  issue  one  pound  silver  notes  for  fear  that  the 
gold  which  would  come  in  would  be  exported,  unless  those  notes  he 
issued  upon  the  sole  proposition  that  the  gold  fund  that  would  result 
from  those  notes  shall  be  hoarded  in  reserve  until  a  crisis  arises  for 
its  use.  To  those  straits  have  they  been  reduced  in  England,  while 
the  United  States  has  safely  coined  over  $300,000,000  silver,  and 
during  that  time  accumulate  nearly  $600,000,000  gold.  You  all 
know,  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  where  this  assistance  came  from — we, 
pledged  to  silver,  have  drained  England  of  her  gold. 

What  makes  the  so-called  wealth,  glory,  and  grandeur  of  England 
under  the  gold  monometallic  basis  ?  You  all  know  that  her  fleets 
were  sent  to  Egypt ;  they  bombarded  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  her 
armies  crossed  the  soil  of  Egypt,  butchering  on  their  way  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  wherever  found  in  their  path,  in  order  to  capture  the 
capital  of  Egypt  and  form  a  government  which  would  collect  the  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds  sold  at  a  heavy  discount  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  sovereign  of  that  country  to  build  himself  twelve  worthless, 
showy  palaces.  And  now  this  same  Government,  England,  in  the 


nineteenth  century,  which  cried  against  the  slavery  of  the  negro  in 
former  decades  is  now  applying  the  lash  to  collect  annually  $20  from 
each  acre  of  ground  that  is  under  cultivation  in  Egypt. 

One  other  instance.  In  order  to  prevent  the  drain  of  silver  from 
India  to  China  (China  being  a  great  exporter  of  teas  to  India),  in 
order  to  prevent  the  balance  of  trade  dragging  silver  out  of  India  to 
China  in  payment  of  that  balance  of  trade,  this  great  and  glorious 
Government  of  England,  this  great  nation  which  we  look  up  to — I 
do  not — this  great  nation  that  the  gold  men  ask  us  to  copy — and  I 
want  to  ask  whether  we  can  or  not — sent  her  war  vessels  to  open  the 
ports  of  China  to  the  importation  of  opium  from  India,  knowing 
that  in  so  doing  she  would  prevent  the  balance  of  trade  from  draw¬ 
ing  silver  to  China,  and  that  she  was  inoculating  into  the  Chinese 
race  a  custom  so  foul,  so  low,  so  loathsome  that  not  one  gentleman 
on  this  committee  would  dare  for  one  minute  to  support  it.  It  were 
better  that  all  the  opium  lands  of  India  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  globe  than  that  one  man  should  gain  the  habit  of  smoking  opium. 
These  are  my  sentiments  ;  and  these  atrocities  and  many  others  have 
furnished  the  life  blood  of  gold  monometallism  of  the  past  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  wait ;  she  has  succeeded  for  a  few  years,  but  will  not  for  all 
years.  China  proposes  to  take  her  hand  in  the  deal.  China  proposes 
to  be  a  minter  of  silver,  notwithstanding  the  opium  offset  to  her  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  with  India.  From  the  New  York  Herald  of  February 
lb,  1891,  I  clip  the  following  : 

“  Silver  coining  in  China.  Copper  ‘  cash  ’  likely  to  give  place  to 
a  better  medium  of  exchange. ”  I  heard  a  gentleman  here  state  that 
there  were  a  number  of  other  mediums  that  could  he  u  ed  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  silver  ;  amonst  others  he  stated  copper  ;  and  here  is  a  nation 
with  a  great  population,  which  now  declares  for  the  future  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  this  gentleman  stated  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  would  like  to  abandon  copper  for  the  purpose  of  the  minting  of 
of  silver.  This  is  special  correspondence  of  the  Herald  and  is  as 
follows : 

Shanghai,  December  5,  1890. 

The  friends  of  the  silver  dollar  and  the  millions  who  in  England  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  enormous  issues  which  depend  upon  some  fixed  settlement  of  the  ratio 
between  that  metal  and  gold  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  China  in 
the  not  remote  future  playing  an  important  and  unlooked  for  part  in  the  monetization 
of  silver.  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  anything  that  China 
may  do,  but  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  something  like  a  general  reform  in  the 
currency  of  the  Empire  taking  place. 

From  remote  antiquity  the  only  medium  of  exchange  in  China,  as  almost  every 
schoolboy  knows,  has  been  that  horrible  numismatic  atrocity,  the  copper  cash,  which 
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is  carried  about  in  strings  a  yard  long,  fastened  together  by  a  bamboo  fibre  cord 
thiough  the  square  holes  in  their  centers.  But  this  year  the  newly-established  mint 
in  Canton  has  commenced  to  coin  dollars  and  various  subsidiary  coins,  ranging  in 
^alue  from  5  to  50  cents,  and  the  new  currency,  despite  some  opposition,  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor  in  the  South. 

The  mint,  it  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Herald,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Chang  Chih-Tung,  the  late  viceroy  of  Kuanh-Tung  and  Kwangsi,  and  his 
successor,  Li  Han-chang,  brother  of  the  viceroy  of  Chili,  is  having  it  carried  on  with 
remarkable  activity.  So  well  has  it  succeeded  that  instructions  have  been  sent  from 
Peking  to  the  viceroy  of  the  next  province,  Fakien,  to  commence  at  once  to  build  a 
similar  mint  in  Foo-Chow,  his  capital,  and  the  work  has  already  been  started,  and  the 
dies,  stamps  and  milling  machinery  ordered  out  from  England. 

So  far  the  Canton  mint  has  barely  coined  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  silver,  but  the 
work  is  now  being  stimulated  by  orders  from  various  quarters  for  large  quantities  of 
small  coins.  The  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  currency  from  being  debased  by  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  mint,  which  is  entirely  under  native  control,  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Treasurer  at  its  head,  but  a  dispatch  has  been  addressed  to  him  from  Peking 
intimating  that  any  attempt  to  adulterate  the  silver  used  in  the  coinage  will  be  visited 
with  the  most  rigorous  punishment  upon  himself  and  all  concerned,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  help  to  keep  the  mandarins  in  charge  of  the  mint  within  the 
narrow  and  rigid  path  of  rectitude,  so  difficult  in  China.  From  small  beginnings  how 
often  do  we  see  great  results,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  final  adjustment  between 
the  two  precious  metals  was  helped  by  the  growth  of  a  rational  system  of  coinage 
being  adopted  in  China.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  two  mints  in  the  South  are 
being  tried  as  experiments  in  reform  of  the  currency  system,  and  that  if  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful  they  will  only  be  the  pioneers  of  numerous  other  similar  establishments  in  the 
various  provincial  capitals,  which  would  entail  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  being  annually 
coined,  for  the  Chinese  use  the  smaller  coins  not  only  in  buying  and  selling,  but  as 
buttons  and  ornaments,  either  plain,  enameled  or  gilt  with  gold. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  how  England  collects  her  revenues 
from  foreign  uncivilized  nations.  Lately,  in  the  trouble  in  the 
Argentine  Reqiublic,  the  French  and  the  English  came  together  for 
the  sole  and  single  purpose  of  arranging  the  difficulties  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  These  difficulties  were  very  serious.  The 
securities  of  that  country  had  been  started  under  English  financial 
leadership  on  the  cedula  basis  of  land  paper,  or  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  French  assignats.  These  cedulas  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  now  so  scattered  among  the  banking  institutions  and  financial 
money  lenders  of  London  that  they  form  a  very  important. part  of 
the  credit  circulation  of  London,  and  it  is  important  to  either  have 
these  out  of  the  way  or  furnish  some  means  by  which  they  might  be 
got  out  of  the  way  and  the  standard  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
restored,  the  premium  on  gold  brought  down  to  par,  which  has  risen 
to  260  and  is  ever  climbing,  climbing,  climbing,  and  which  is  never, 
never,  never  arrested.  The  proposition  made  from  the  French  side 
to  form  a  syndicate  (but  which  subsequently  withdrew  from  it)  was 
to  gradually  retire  these  cedulas  in  silver.  The  proposition  from  the 
English  gentlemen  was  entirely  different.  Oh,  no,  let  us  fund  these 
cedulas  in  bonds?  at  a  heavy  discount,  said  they .  Let  us  pei  petuate 
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this  iniquity  until  the  end  of  the  world  it  necessary.  Let  us  per¬ 
petuate  this  system  of  fraud.  Let  us  draw  our  revenue  from  these 
fellows,  and  if  we  can  not  do  it  any  differently  our  gunboats,  our 
marines,  our  soldiers  will  see  that  the  debt  is  collected. 

PERILS  FROM  GOLD  STANDARD. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  in  fairness,  I  ask  you  openly  here,  can 
we  resort  to  the  means  which  England  is  willing  to  resort  to  in  order 
to  perpetuate  a  system  on  an  ever-contracting  money  basis  ?  I  doubt 
it.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  East  can  compel  the 
West,  both  sections  being  equal  voters  in  the  same  country,  to  accept 
the  lash  in  order  to  remain  on  that  gold  monometallic  basis  ;  I  can 
not  believe  it.  I  think  the  vote  of  one  man  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
vote  of  the  other  when  he  comes  to  cast  it,  and  therefore,  gentlemen, 
for  that  reason  I  do  not  believe  that  the  English  policy  can  be  main¬ 
tained  here. 

Now,  do  we  want  to  maintain  that  policy  ?  Do  we  want  to  main¬ 
tain  a  policy  the  object  of  which  alone  is  the  economizing  of  money 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  very  little  security  in  the  structure  ? 

I  think  not.  1  think  we  are  seeing  it  here,  and  I  will  name  a  few 
little  things  which  may  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gold 
system  now  is  being  driven  to  the  verge  of  resorting  to  at  least 
unsafe  methods  in  order  to  perpetuate  itself. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  probably  the  best 
savings  banks  system  in  the  world,  at  least  I  believe  so,  and  coming 
from  Massachusetts  you  will,  perhaps,  excuse  me  for  stating  so. 
The  commissioners  have  reported  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
twice  in  two  successive  years  that  the  Massachusetts  savings  banks 
could  no  longer  with  safety  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  their  deposits. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  men  who  control  our  savings  banks  are  honest. 
Believe  me,  I  have  no  word  of  dishonesty  to  impute,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  ever  do  a  dishonest  act,  but  I  believe  that  the 
current  is  already  so  strong  on  them,  forcing  them  to  such  an  econo¬ 
mizing  and  to  such  a  grasping  for  money  that  they  are  willing  to 
continue  4  per  cent,  interest  that  the  depositors  may  be  coaxed  into 
putting  money  into  the  savings  banks  to  serve  the  credit  system. 
Possibly  I  am  wrong.  It  may  be  merely  a  feather  or  a  straw  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  It  may  not  be  anything.  You 
gentlemen  may  consider  it  perfectly  easy  or  explainable  on  other 
grounds.  I  hesitate  to  believe,  though  I  have  read  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  one  savings  bank  has,  notwithstanding  that  warning 


raised  the  rate  to  4^  per  cent.  I  will  leave  the  savings  banks 
here. 

We  have  had  money  troubles,  money  stringencies  in  the  financial 
centers,  resulting,  I  believe,  not  from  any  overspeculation  here.  It 
is  usual  to  say  overspeculation  does  all  these  things  ;  that  there 
is  no  other  cause  but  overspeculation.  We  have  suffered  a  great  deal, 
we  are  suffering  now,  and,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  it  aloud, 
but  I  believe  we  have  got  to  suffer  on.  Why?  Has  not  the  credit 
superstructure  that  is  built  upon  the  gold  standard  alone  become  so 
large  that  we  ought  to  be  scared?  The  man  who  is  toiling  with  his 
hands  has  not  Raised  this  superstructure.  I  come  here  and  speak  for 
him  in  part ;  nor  is  it  the  workingman  who  has  lost  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  turn  out  his  legitimate  quantity  of  work — the  quantity  he 
turned  out  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  The  artisan  has  not  lost 
confidence.  I  have  not  lost  confidence  as  an  engineer  that  I  can 
bridge  a  stream  or  build  a  railroad,  or  excavate  or  dig  up  the  street 
and  place  a  line  of  pipes  to  carry  gas  or  water. 

I  have  not  lost  confidence  in  that  ability.  Did  not  the  banking 
men  all  come  here  and  tell  you  they  had  lost  confidence?  I  asked 
that  question  at  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  meeting  of  gold  men  and  they 
refused  me  an  answer.  I  asked  them,  what  have  you  lost  confidence 
in  ?  And  I  ask  this  committee — I  ask  the  bankers  that  question — 
what  have  they  lost  confidence  in  ?  Have  they  lost  confidence  in  the 
good  money  of  the  country?  No,  sir  ;  they  have  not.  It  is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was,  and  better,  I  believe.  Have  they  lost  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  workman  to  produce  as  much  work  ?  Have  they 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  men  to  eat  as  much  ?  Have  they 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  men  to  wear  as  much  ?  Then  what 
have  they  lost  confidence  in  ;  and  if  they  have  not  lost  confidence  in 
any  of  these  things,  what  is  the  matter?  The  matter  is  this,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  the  basis  of  their  credit  system  is  founded  largely  on 
bonds  and  securities  of  railroads,  which  debts  have  been  affected  by 
the  contracted  condition  of  the  money  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bartine.  Have  they  lost  confidence  in  the  quantity  of  money? 

Mr.  Humbert.  They  have  lost  confidence  in  the  quantity 5  the 
quality  is  all  there  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  quantity  is  lack¬ 
ing.  And,  gentlemen,  why  is  the  quantity  lacking?  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Because  under  the  gold  system— and  please  follow  me 
closely,  because  many  gentlemen  draw  a  distinction  in  intrinsic 
merits  or  value  in  the  metals— I  will  assume  with  the  gold  men  that 
gold  and  silver  have  peculiarities.  Gold  is  a  metal  which  is  found 
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very  sparsely  distributed  by  nature,  and  of  the  annual  quantity  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ground  only  a  very  small  portion  is  now  available 
for  money  purposes  to  be  by  international  agreement  and  by  govern¬ 
ments  minted  into  coin,  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
world  are  users  of  it  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  there  any  international  agreement  about  the  coin¬ 
ing  of  gold  ;  is  there  any  international  agreement  of  nations  inde¬ 
pendently  acting  ? 

Mr.  Humbert.  I  mean  they  have  all  agreed  upon  about  the  same 
standard. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  they  are  all  using 
the  same  identical  standard? 

Mr.  Humbert.  Yes,  sir  ;  practically. 

Mr.  Bartine.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  have  entered  into  any 
t  reaty ? 

Mr.  Humbert.  No,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  what  we  understand  by  international  agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Humbert.  Now  silver  is  a  much  bulkier  metal  than  gold,  and 
it  is  found,  I  will  admit,  much  more  profusely,  and  it  is  a  metal 
which  exists  in  much  larger  quantity,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  use  this  standard  alone. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  9:30  a.  m.  Friday, 
February  20,  1891. 


Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 

Friday ,  February  20,  1891. 

The  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  this  day  met  at 
9:30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Wickham  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PIERRE  HUMBERT,  JR _ (Continued.) 


INSUFFICIENT  BASIS  OF  CREDIT. 

Mr.  Humbert,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Coinage  Com¬ 
mittee:  I  stopped  my  remarks  yesterday  at  the  discussion  of  the 
intrinsic  merits,  as  they  might  be  called,  of  the  two  metals.  I  had 
described  the  quality  of  gold  and  the  quality  of  silver,  and  I  believe 
from  the  very  nature  of  these  qualities  it  is  certain  that  gold  is  and 
must  be  a  metal  of  large  transactions,  its  small  bulk  and  scarcity 
being  essential  qualities.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  silver  will 
always  be  the  metal  of  the  smaller  transactions,  its  bulk  and  larger 
distribution  in  nature  forming  qualities  pre-eminent  in  this  respect. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  to  remain  upon  a  gold  monometallic  basis  means 
simply  legislation  in  favor  of  a  standard  to  foster  large  transactions 
as  against  a  bimetallic  standard  of  large  and  small  transactions. 
Where  are  the  small  transactions?  In  the  country;  in  the  little 
country  banks,  and  where  no  banks  exist,  there  you  find  the  small 
transactions.  What  do  you  do  by  eliminating  the  metal  silver  from 
its  function  as  money  when  it  might  be  equal  with  gold  ?  You  simply 
and  solely  legislate  in  favor  of  large  transactions.  You  legislate  in 
favor  of  large  combinations.  I  ask  the  gentlemen  here  present  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  financial  world  to-day.  Small  industries  have 
nearly  been  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  small  farms  have  been 
wrecked  and  ruined  everywhere  ;  only  large  institutions,  such  as  can 
reach  this  metal  so  supremely  valuable  to  the  large  men,  the  bankers, 
and  their  credit  system,  so  that  those  alone  are  prosperous. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  the  talk  of  the  bankers  who  have 
presented  themselves  here,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  economy  ot 
money.  We  also  believe  in  a  legitimate  economy  of  money,  but  if 
that  economy  is  to  be  left  to  the  man  who  says  we  shall  have  but  one 
standard,  and  that  standard  shall  be  gold,  then,  gentlemen,  I  say 
that  that  man  is  going  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  for  he  will  destroy 
the  many  to  build  up  the  one.  I  say  that  the  bankers  in  New  York 
city  have  cleared  through  the  medium  of  the  clearing  house  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  twenty  ;  I  say  that  the  bankers  in  the  city  of  Boston 
have  cleared  at  the  rate  of  one  in  ten  ;  that  the  bankers  in  London 
have  cleared  at  the  rate  of  one  in  forty.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  econ¬ 
omy  of  money  means  simply  this  :  That  whenever  there  is  a  panic  or 
a  little  confidence  aild  $1  of  money  is  withdrawn  from  deposit  by  its 
owner,  $40  of  business  in  London  is  swept  from  the  face  of  the  globe; 
$20  of  business  is  stopped  in  New  York;  $10  of  business  is  arrested 
in  Boston. 

And,  further,  gentlemen,  these  financial  centers  have  denuded  the 
country  in  all  gold  monometallic  countries.  Because  of  the  very  fact 
that  the  country  can  not  clear  one  in  ten,  and  therefore  sends  the 
money  to  the  financial  center  because  of  greater  profit  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  follows  money.  Now,  England  may  thus  denude  her  farms. 
Her  financial  centers  are  everything,  her  lands  are  parks  belonging 
to  individuals.  What  does  it  matter  to  them  whether  the  farmer  in 
England  is  destroyed  or  swept  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  France  is 
a  larger  country.  The  agricultural  population  of  Fiance  occupies  a 
territory,  however,  only  the  size  of  Texas,  and  this  teiiitoiv  is  veiy 
valuable  to  the  French  political  economist,  and  is  considered  in  all 
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his  economy,  and,  gentlemen,  these  political  economists  know  lul 
well  how  to  protect  the  country.  They  protect  the  country  by  pre 
venting  too  great  an  economy  of  money,  too  great  a  draft  of  monej 
to  the  financial  centers,  too  great  a  denudation  of  all  money  in  th< 
country,  and  they  did  it  by  the  issue  of  silver.  Silver  is  the  meta 
which  at  all  times  the  banker  will  sort  from  amongst  his  bills.  Yor 
never  can  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He  will  pay  that  money  tc 
the  man  who  draws  a  small  check  ;  he  will  send  it  and  pay  it  to  the 
man  who  is  going  to  pay  his  labor  in  the  small  country  towns  ;  he 
is  going  to  send  that  money  away  from  his  bank,  and  that  you  never 
can  prevent.  But  to  send  that  money  to  the  country,  to  send  that 
metal,  and  to  give  the  banker  the  right  to  sort  that  money  from  his 
till  and  to  send  that  money,  which  he  holds  is  no  money,  to  the 
American  country,  why,  gentlemen,  the  American  people  will  not 
stand  it  when  they  understand  it. 

I  have  presented  my  views  upon  the  economy  of  money  in  a  way, 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct.  A  hank  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  buyer  and  seller  of  money.  A  bank  would  deal  in  cockle-shells  it 
that  was  the  money  of  the  country.  Banks  never  have  made  a 
money  good  or  had.  The  people  of  the  country  make  the  money 
good  or  had  by  taking  it  as  legal  tender  ;  and  if  they  want  silver  as 
legal  tender  they  will  take  it  and  use  it,  and  when  they  take  it  and 
use  it,  at  once  you  will  find  that  the  money  is  legal  tender,  and  all 
the  agreements  of  the  hanks  will  go  as  naught  against  the  people. 
That  is  the  condition  of  money  ;  that  is  the  condition  of  its  economy  ; 
that  is  the  position  of  the  banks. 

WAGE-WORKERS  AND  SILVER. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  position  of  the  workmen.  I  may  state, 
as  an  engineer,  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  devolopment  of 
more  countries  and  known  the  industrial  conditions  of  more  coun¬ 
tries  than  possibly  any  gentleman  who  has  presented  himself  here 
before  you.  I  have  studied  in  Germany  ;  I  have  studied  in  France 
and  Switzerland  ;  I  have  lived  in  England ;  I  have  traveled  in  Italy 
and  over  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  I  have  traveled  every  foot  of  ground  where  a  railroad  goes  in 
the  United  States;  I  have  traveled  in  Mexico,  and  I  have  visited 
South  America  ;  I  have  employed  Yankees  ;  I  have  employed  Afri¬ 
cans  ;  I  have  employed  Hibernians  ;  I  have  employed  Mexicans,  and 
I  have  employed  Chinamen.  Now,  I  think  I  speak  for  the  laboring 
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class,  as  many  trust  me  and  my  views  in  matters  of  moment  to  them, 
and  I  believe  I  know  what  they  are  thinking  ahout  in  my  vicinity. 

You  have  had  presidents  of  savings  banks  come  here  and  tell  you 
of  the  average  deposit  of  our  workmen  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 
everything  made  in  the  shape  of  a  deposit  was  made  by  the  working¬ 
men.  That  is  not  entirely  true;  largely,  I  will  admit  that  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  belong  to  the  people,  belong  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  to  the  workingmen.  Now,  these  people,  gentlemen,  do 
not  believe,  as  the  banker  does,  that  the  remonetization  of  the  white 
metal  and  its  replacement  alongside  of  gold  by  passing  an  unlimited 
silver  coinage  act  will  in  any  way  depreciate  the  securities  upon  which 
their  money  has  been  loaned.  These  same  people,  however,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  the  20  per  cent.,  if  need  be,  which  the  gentlemen  bankers 
tell  them  they  will  have  to  lose  because  the  banker  does  not  believe 
in  the  value  of  silver.  Gentlemen,  the  workmen  are  willing  to  lose 
that,  because  they  will  gain  that  multiple  of  one-third  of  this  and 
every  succeeding  year  in  which  they  are  now  idle  in  our  country  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  day,  and  that  amounts  to  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mere  20  per  cent,  they  may  lose  on  $345  as  the  average  deposit. 
And  further,  they  believe  that  their  deposits  are  not  safe  as  long  as  the 
great  railroads  of  this  country  are  not  earning  enough  in  freight  from 
a  country  nearly  denuded  of  money,  and  is  withdrawing  his  deposit. 
That  is  the  Teason  why  the  laboring  man  is  not  afraid  of  bimetallism. 

In  reference  to  the  gold  price  of  labor  being  greater  in  1879  than 
in  1864  in  the  United  States,  many  conditions  govern  which  entirely 
destroy  the  value  of  the  table  shown  by  Mr.  Walker.  First,  in 
1860  we  were  just  emerging  from  the  panic  of  1857,  and  from  the 
State  banks’  circulation  of  paper  money  to  the  national  money  ;  and 
1864  was  an  apex  year,  it  is  true,  but  an  apex  of  mild  industrial 
development  and  governmental  work.  In  England,  under  the  same 
gold-standard  money  system  since  1815,  however,  on  page  146  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  I  find  that  “  In  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford,  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  1886,  he  shows  by  ample 
statistics  that  the  rise  in  money  wages  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  50  years  has  been  between  50  and  100 
per  cent.,  and  that  this  progressive  improvement  appeared  to  culmi¬ 
nate  about  1873,  since  which  time  there  has  been  little  increase  and 
in  some  cases  a  decrease,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  cause  of  a 
general  kind  which  has  counteracted  an  economic  movement  due  to 
other  causes  which  were  still  in  full  or  increased  operation.”  And 
this  cause  we  believe  to  be  the  demonetization  of  silver. 


The  banker  is  afraid  of  bimetallism ;  ves,  part  of  his  profits  in 
exchange,  part  of  his  control  of  the  money  system  through  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  credit  system  will  be  gone.  The  farmer  is  not  afraid 
of  the  restoration  of  that  metal  alongside  of  gold,  because  he  knows 
that  when  the  price  of  silver  goes  up  the  price  of  wheat  goes  up,  and 
at  that  time  he  sells  more  wheat  to  England,  because  she  then  can 
not  afford  to  buy  it  in  India.  That  is  the  reason  why.  Now  I 
think  I  have  told  you  why  the  laboring  man  is  willing  to  stand  the 
loss  which  he  does  not  believe  will  come,  and  he  denies  will  come, 
and  I  deny  it  too.  The  bankers  have  stood  here,  gentlemen,  shaking 
in  their  shoes  on  account  of  the  credit  structure  they  have  built  out 
of  this  economy  of  money,  and  they  ask  you  and  have  plead  with 
you  to  do  nothing,  and  told  you  this  agitation  was  causing  ruin. 
Gentlemen,  those  same  bankers  made  the  ruin  themselves,  and  this 
discussion  is  not  hurting  them,  not  one  particle.  They  say  that 
gold  will  be  hoarded.  Who  hoards  gold  ?  Does  the  poor  man 
hoard  it  ?  No,  sir  ;  the  poor  man  does  not  hoard  gold  ;  the  rich 
man  hoards  it ;  the  man  of  millions  hoards  it  if  it  is  hoarded  at  all. 
What  will  he  hoard  it  for,  to  lose  his  interest  on  the  money  ?  I  never 
heard  a  proposition  of  that  kind  made  by  any  one  but  a  lunatic 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  hoarding  of  gold  than  there  is  for 
my  butchering  a  fellow  countryman. 

Gentlemen,  they  say  that  gold  will  go  to  a  premium  by  reason  of 
this  hoarding.  The  bankers  tell  you  that  it  will  be  hoarded,  and 
that  it  will  sell  at  a  premium.  Pray,  to  whom  will  they  sell  it  at  a 
premium  ?  Will  England  come  and  buy  it  of  them  at  a  premium 
when  they  can  go  to  France  and  get  it  at  par  and  2  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  on  a  loan.  I  rather  think  not.  They  may  hoard  this  metal,  but 
they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so,  and  they  will  stop  hoarding 
it  very,  very  quickly.  Suppose  that  they  did  try  to  hoard  it ;  sup¬ 
pose  a  man  did  go  on  the  street  and  bid  a  premium  on  gold,  and  the 
United  States  passed  a  bimetallic  law,  where  would  his  premium  be  ; 
what  would  he  get  for  it?  Nothing.  He  might  bid  a  premium  ;  if 
he  did  he  would  get  all  the  gold  he  wanted  at  a  premium  thrown  at 
him,  and  would  find  it  would  buy  no  more  than  silver.  What  would 
he  do  with  this  gold  when  he  had  bought  it?  Could  he  send  that 
gold,  supposing  that  thing  to  be  possible,  to  England  and  buy  her 
securities  ?  No,  sir  ;  they  are  in  a  worse  shape  than  we  are,  far  worse  ; 
and  far  worse  because  they  have  not  any  silver  and  declare  they  dare 
not  mint  it  now,  as  I  have  shown.  Their  financial  position  is  such 
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that  no  sane  American  would  send  over  and  buy  any  of  their  securities 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  grow  better. 

If  there  is  no  premium  to  come  on  gold,  if  there  is  no  hoarding  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  which  these  gentlemen  come  and  tell  you,  what  are  these 
gentlemen  afraid  of?  I  will  tell  you.  They  have  built  up  on  this 
great  economy  of  money  in  the  financial  centers  an  inverted  pyramid. 
That  pyramid  in  London  rests  upon  a  needle’s  point  ;  that  pyramid 
in  France  rests  on  a  great  sound  financial  basis,  and  those  French 
gentlemen  are  not  disturbed  a  particle.  Our  pyramid  rests  upon  a 
much  smaller  basis,  comparatively  speaking,  than  France  ;  rests  upon 
a  smaller  basis  even  than  that  of  poor  Germany,  and  we  are  agitated 
because  next  to  England  we  are  on  the  worse  basis  in  existence.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  little  more  money  per  capita  than  Germany,  hut 
Germany  is  a  country  that  could  be  tucked  away  in  a  few  of  our 
Western  States  and  nobody  would  know  it  was  there.  France  is  a 
country  which  we  could  lay  right  down  in  Texas  and  it  would  just 
about  cover  that  State.  France’s  money  is  of  both  metals,  as  you 
know.  She  has  enough  gold  to  develop  her  financial  centers,  just  as 
much  as  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be.  She  has  enough  silver  to 
develop  her  country  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  will  draw  you  a 
picture  and  ask  you  gentlemen  which  economy  you  wish  to  follow. 

There  is  England  with  a  pyramid  built  on  a  needle  point,  with  the 
country  owned  by  a  few  of  their  rich  millionaires,  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  population  a  thing  of  the  past.  Industrial  slavery  rules  supreme 
in  England,  because  no  man,' mark  you,  can  go  to  the  country  and 
earn  on  the  land  his  bread  and  butter  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as 
nature  provided  it  should  he  done.  There  is  no  relief  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  congestion  of  England,  where  you  find  the  greatest  per  capita 
pauper  population  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  they  can  not 
relieve  it  except  by  grinding  out  usurious  interest,  forced  from 
Egyptians  under  the  lash,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  and  the  debase¬ 
ment  by  England  of  the  Chinamen  to  the  use  of  opium,  and  forcing 
the  negro  of  the  Congo  to  imbibe  the  spirits  that  will  intoxicate  him 
and  make  a  slave  of  him  in  all  but  name,  and  all  this  in  order  that 
their  industrial  institution  may  be  kept  afloat  on  the  sweat  and  ruin 
of  the  very  scum  of  the  world’s  population.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to 
France,  and  I  have  traveled  through  almost  every  foot  of  it.  In 
France  the  artisans  can  go  to  the  soil  when  they  can  not  get  work  in 
the  workshop.  He  can  till  the  soil  and  he  can  raise  the  products 
which  are  necessary  for  his  maintenance.  And  thus  in  France  the 
laboring  people  have  got  a  safety-valve.  The  industrial  institutions 
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ean  replenish  the  country  and  the  country  can  replenish  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  labor,  as  needed.  Which,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
which  of  these  two  pictures  do  you  like  best?  I  have  told  you  Eng¬ 
land’s  rural  population  is  as  nothing  to  her  financial  centers. 
France  could  afford  to  sacrifice  every  one  of  the  latter  and  still  he 
fairly  well  off,  but  France  is  a  larger  country.  Her  financials  centers 
represent  in  population  a  smaller  amount;  she  dare  not  sacrifice  the 
country,  and  her  political  economists  know  better  than  to  sacrifice 
the  country  for  the  greed  of  the  financial  centers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  our  country  is  far  different  from  either  one  of 
these.  Our  financial  centers  are  as  mere  spots  in  an  agricultural 
country.  I  think  every  man  will  admit  that.  I  do  not  think  our 
policy  of  development  and  growth  lies  in  packing  our  financial 
centers  with  a  population  that  swallows  greedily  every  drop  of  that 
money  as  it  flows  to  that  financial  center,  but  rather  your  legislation 
should  draw  to  the  country  a  flood  of  farming  population.  Let  us 
have  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  raises  from  that  soil  that  which 
he  lives  upon,  and  let  him  consume  the  products  of  his  industry. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  my  opinion,  and  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  workingmen  from  our  section.  These  hankers  have  come  here 
and  they  have  told  you  we  stood  alone.  I  deny  it,  we  do  not  stand 
alone.  We  are  not  rich  and  we  can  not  afford  to  have  delegations 
of  millionaires  appear  before  you  ;  hut  if  you  think  that  all  the  brain 
and  all  the  sinew  is  vested  in  the  men  who  appeared  before  you  in 
favor  of  gold,  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so. 

GERMAN  LOSS  THROUGH  DEMONETIZATION. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  try  to  show  you  that  a  correct  system  of 
economy  of  money  within  certain  hounds  is  certainly  very  good  ; 
within  bounds  such  as  it  has  been  utilized,  it  has  undoubtedly  proven 
itself  bad. 

Now,  if  you  will  notice  the  world  has  shorter  periods  of  prosperity 
and  longer  periods  of  dullness  and  decline.  The  intense  economy  of 
money  had  brought  about  spasmodic  jumps  of  commerce,  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  he  bound  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  economy,  and  the  result 
of  aggression  and  repulse  is  its  enforced  lethargy.  Quantity  is  lack¬ 
ing  ;  the  quality,  as  I  have  stated,  is  there  to-day  just  the  same  as 
it  was  yesterday. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  state  or  place  be¬ 
fore  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
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unlimited  and  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  have  heard  men  state  here 
in  this  chamber  that  4,000  millions  of  silver  would  be  poured  down 
upon  us.  Who  believes  it?  Germany  demonetized  her  silver,  and, 
forgetting  that  silver  was  money  and  not  merchandise,  shipped  that 
money  to  France;  and  what  did  she  get  in  return  for  it?  Bills  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  Bleicliroeder  &  Co.,  bankers,  Berlin,  and  paid 
in  French  goods.  Germany  got  merchandise  and  perishable  mer¬ 
chandise  in  exchange  for  her  money  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  all  know 
it  was  the  object  of  that  country  to  demonetize  every  dollar  of  silver, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  crippling  France.  Germany  found, 
much  to  her  disgust,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had 
taken  $1,000,000,000  gold  out  of  France  in  a  war  indemnity,  that 
she  could  not  put  off  the  silver  on  her  for  more  money.  Now,  if  it 
be  true  that  $4,000,000,000  are  to  come  to  this  country,  where  is  it 
to  come  from?  Germany  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remint  the  remaining 
silver,  because  of  the  loss  that  was  made  on  the  transaction  of  the 
amount  sold,  and  Bismarck  said  of  this  attempted  demonetization  of 
silver — 

I  left  this  thing  to  the  bankers  and  they  did  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  did. 

Germany  had  the  chance  of  several  years  at  France  under  unlimited 
coinage  and  several  more  years  under  limited  coinage,  and  the  price 
was  quite  stationary ;  but  even  under  these  conditions  Germany  lost 
money  and  stopped  the  sales.  That  did  not  break  down  the  bimetal¬ 
lic  system;  but  when  France,  staggering  under  the  load  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  intending  to  put  upon  her  for  the  purpose  of  destruction, 
and  having  no  barren  acres  to  develop  and  no  population  to  increase, 
found  that  the  United  States,  the  country  which  produced  at  that 
time  one-half  the  bullion  of  silver  in  the  world,  had  actually  de¬ 
monetized  silver,  it  broke  her  heart,  and  it  broke  with  it  the  bimetal¬ 
lic  standard,  and  hot  until  then  did  silver  sell  below  its  former 
value  in  terms  of  gold.  Now,  if  Germany  had  to  stop  and  admit 
the  failure  of  demonetization,  who  is  going  to  try  it  against  us?  No 
one. 

Gentlemen,  my  voice  will  never  be  stopped  unless  it  be  stopped  by 
death,  or  until  the  iniquity  of  the  demonetization  of  1873  is  cleaned 
off  the  legislative  board.  I  do  not  like  the  picture  of  England’s 
prosperity.  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  England’s  finances,  nor  do  my 
people  wish  to  follow  her,  and  I  will  fight  for  my  people  as  long  as 
one  drop  of  blood  remains  in  my  body. 
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ABILITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  MAINTAIN  BIMETALLISM. 

Now,  as  to  the  ability  of  this  country  to  resume  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  I  do  not  know  where  the  silver  is  to  come  from, 
in  the  floods  let  loose  on  this  committee  by  the  bankers  and  money¬ 
lenders,  but  if  you  would  travel  with  me,  and  I  think  I  am  able  to 
judge,  as  I  am  an  engineer - 

Mr.  Tracey.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
advise  him  to  be  brief  as  possible,  as  it  is  now  nearly  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  Humbert.  1  will  be  through  as  soon  as  I  show  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  resume  specie  payment. 

This  country  has  more  valuable  but  unproductive  land  than  any 
other  single  nation;  this  country  has  more  land  than  can  be  made  to 
yield  by  irrigation  to  the  propagation  of  crops  of  enormous  value, 
yielding  up  its  millions  and  billions  of  new  products  to  feed  the 
world  and  enlarge  its  own  population  ;  this  country  can  consume 
and  produce  per  capita  ten  times  what  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  can  ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  can 
absorb  silver,  making  this  the  only  place  where  silver  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  remonetized.  France  is  blooming  like  a  flower  garden  from 
north  to  south  and  east  and  west,  and  her  ability  to  further  absorb 
is  thus  contracted.  England  is  only  a  country  of  financial  centers. 
I  do  not  wish  to  follow  England’s  example,  but  I  wish  to  follow 
France’s  as  closely  as  we  possibly  can.  When  this,  our  country, 
blooms  like  a  flower  garden  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  its  northern  boundary  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  then,  gentle¬ 
men,  perhaps  you  may  have  enough  per  capita  money. 

But  consider  that  France  can  utilize,  without  loss  of  money,  $50 
per  capita  in  a  country  no  bigger  than  Texas,  and  Germany  can 
retain  $22  per  capita.  Our  circulation  could  be  largely  increased, 
and  thus  we  could  absorb  at  least  as  much  as  France  per  capita, 
because,  owing  to  our  larger  territory,  we  need  more  per  capita  cir¬ 
culation.  America  can  turn  out  all  the  labor,  all  the  articles  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  care  of  a  very  large  flood  of  silver,  which,  however,  I 
doubt  would  come  here  except  with  time.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
country  in  which  silver  must  be  remonetized  ;  this  is  the  country  in 
which  it  will  be  remonetized  ;  and  I  bring  from  Faneuil  Hall,  from 
under  the  shade  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  declaration  of  independence 
against  the  methods  of  England  ;  against  its  standard  and  their 
results,  which  I  will  not  follow  any  longer  than  I  am  compelled  to. 

Gentlemen,  with  these  words  I  will  close  my  argument. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  AEONZO  WARDALL,  OF  HERON,  S.  DAK., 

President  of  the  National  Alliance  Insurance  Department. 

Mr.  Wardall.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,. 
I  thank  you  for  your  invitation,  and  I  will  assure  you  I  will  be  very 
brief.  It  will  not  take  an  hour  that  has  been  so  kindly  granted  me, 
although  possibly  some  other  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
speak.  I  will  state  that  I  only  had  a  few  hours’  notice,  and  was 
only  informed  last  evening  that  we  would  have  the  privilege  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  you,  so  whatever  I  may  lack  in  coherency  you  must 
attribute  to  that.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  after 
I  get  through  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but 
I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  I  had  not  the  time  I  would  have  liked  to* 
have  prepared  a  statement. 

I  presume  the  invitation  to  appear  before  your  committee  on  this- 
question  of  free  coinage  of  silver  is  due  to  the  dual  position  1  occupy,, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  of  the  Independent 
or  People’s  party,  both  of  whom  demand  unequivocally  and  persist- 
ently  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity,, 
and  will  be  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible,  and  will  only  touch  upon 
a  few  of  the  many  potent  reasons  that  I  might  advance  were  it  not 
that  other  gentlemen  here  will  doubtless  take  them  up. 

EXTENT  OF  DEMAND  FOR  FREE  COINAGE  AND  EXPANDED  CURRENCY. 

First.  The  demand  for  free  coinage  is  widespread  and  determined ; 
all  classes  and  conditions  are  asking  for  it  in  their  meetings,  through 
their  papers  and  at  the  ballot-box. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  elected  last  November  stood  upon  a- 
platform  demanding  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  were  elected  not 
because  they  belonged  to  this  party  or  that,  but  because  the  people 
were  determined  to  have  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  circulating: 
medium,  and  this  is  one  of  the  methods — albeit  by  no  means  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion — that  we  believe  will 
bring  it,  in  a  measure,  about. 

A  large  increase  of  currency  would  add  greatly  to  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  nation  by  enhancing  values  and  creating  increased, 
demands  for  the  products  of  labor  and  furnishing  the  means  to  pay- 
for  them.  We  firmly  believe  the  great  industrial  stagnation,  vacant: 
farms,  idle  farmers,  homeless  and  worthless  tramps,  unpaid  mort¬ 
gages  and  general,  industrial  and  financial  unrest  and  disorganizat¬ 
ion  is  due  to  the  great  and  inexcusable  contraction  of  the  currency,. 
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We  believe  it  to  have  been  a  crime  greater  in  its  scope  and  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  than  even  the  mighty  war  which  preceded  it,  and,  so  believ¬ 
ing,  the  people  are  enlisting  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
divisions  and  corps  in  every  State  of  the  Union  to  overthrow  the 
system  that  while  admitting  we  need  more  money  for  the  convenient 
and  profitable  transaction  of  our  business,  yet  quibbles  over  methods 
and  finally  does  nothing. 

The  people  want  it ;  that  should  be  all  the  reason  their  servants, 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  should  need.  We  asked  finan¬ 
cial  relief  with  millions  of  tongues  ;  ye  heeded  not.  The  people  in 
their  wrath  and  despair  passed  an  overwhelming  vote  of  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Administration.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  hint  of  that 
character  would  open  the  eyes  of  a  graven  image.  Less  than  a  year 
ago,  in  this  room,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  your 
honorable  body,  in  support  of  the  subtreasury  bill,  a  measure  to 
increase  the  volume  of  circulating  medium,  I  made  the  prediction 
that  a  political  storm  would  follow  a  neglect  of  our  demands.  I  now 
warn  you  that  unless  a  right-about-face  movement  is  executed 
by  Congress  on  its  financial  policy  the  genial  shower  of  last  fall  will 
develop  into  a  deluge  in  1892. 

The  people  are  in  no  mood  for  trifling.  Financial  ruin  stares  the 
producers  of  these  United  States  in  the  face,  and  they  must  and  will 
have  lelief,  and  it  must  come  through  a  reform  in  our  monetarv 
system.  No  tinkering  with  the  tariff,  or  threshing  the  force  bill,  will 
suffice.  Money  and  plenty  of  it,  and  good  money  is  our  demand. 

Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan  for  ’92?  “Free  coinage  of  silver;”  “The 
sub-treasury  bill,”  and  “Loans  on  land,”  direct  to  the  people  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

The  car  of  progress  is  rolling  swiftly  on;  the  men  or  parties  that 
stand  in  the  way  will  be  pulverized. 

All  parties  agree  that  we  need  more  currency  and  admit  that  free 
coinage  will  increase  it  without  injury  to  any  industry,  but  complain 
that  some  speculator  or  mine  owner  will,  forsooth,  make  some  money 
out  of  it;  well,  suppose  they  do.  Did  Windom  hesitate  about  buying 
bonds  and  advancing  interest  on  them,  when  Wall  street  cried  aloud 
for  aid  ?  Are  not  the  needy  masses  as  much  entitled  to  consideration 
as  the  greedy  classes,  or  that  the  Government  will  lose  the  seignorage 
on  it,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  millions?  Granted,  but  does  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  hesitate  to  condemn  and  destroy  valuable  buildings  when  it 
needs  the  room  for  a  new  Library  or  Supreme  Court,  or  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  blow  up  a  building  to  check  the  flames  that  threaten  to 
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destroy  the  city  ?  Who  constitute  the  Government?  We,  the 
people  !  If  by  losing  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  in  seignorage, 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  it  would  reach  that  amount  before 
bullion  raised  to  $1.29,  what  of  it?  Would  not  we }  the  Government, 
make  many  times  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  by  the  enhanced  value 
of  our  products  and  the  increase  in  our  wages,  brought  about  by  an 
increase  of  the  volume  of  currency? 

Give  us  money  enough  and  our  products  and  wages  will  double  in 
value,  and  the  Government,  i.  e.,  the  people,  will  clear  hundreds  of 
millions  of  profits  every  year.  It  would  fan  the  fires  in  our  furnaces, 
erect  new  factories,  open  new  farms,  build  new  railroads,  employ  at 
good  wages  the  millions  of  idlers  who  now  crowd  our  cities,  unable 
to  secure  work.  It  would  break  the  power  of  money  to  oppress  ; 
would  enable  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  city  and  the  State  to  pay 
their  honest  debts,  a  thing  they  never  can  do  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  It  would  lessen  crime,  raise  the  moral  tone,  promote  tem¬ 
perance,  increase  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people,  and  insure 
national  prosperity.  Gentlemen,  don’t  haggle  over  a  little  matter 
like  this.  It  will  let  you  down  easy.  The  people  want  it.  Whxll 
street  don’t.  Choose  ye  which  master  you  will  serve. 

CONTRACTION  AND  FAILURES. 

I  will  sav  in  addition  to  this  that  I  had  expected  Mr.  Dunning  to 
present  some  figures  here  and  I  will  ask  them  to  be  placed  upon  the 
record.  (See  statement  appended.)  We  claim  that  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  has  caused  widespread  disasters,  and  as  one  of  the 
results  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  compile  a  table  showing  that  the 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
as  to  increase  in  failures  throughout  these  United  States.  To  illus¬ 
trate  :  In  1866,  when  our  population  was  but  33,000,000  and  the 
circulation  at  that  time  nearly  $2,000,000,000  and  a  per  capita  of 
$52,  we  had  623  failures  with  $47,000,000  of  liabilities.  Now,  it 
appears  when  we  had  $52  per  capita  we  had  only  623  failures.  Now 
we  have  doubled  our  population  since  that  time - 

Mr.  Comstock.  When  was  that  that  we  had  $52  per  capita? 

Mr.  Wardall.  In  1866,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Wardall.  We  took  them  from  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  You  will  understand  it  was  ail  the  money  we  had 
in  circulation  then;  although  some  bore  interest,  it  was  still  in  cir- 
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-dilation.  I  refer  to  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  forms  of  bonds  which 
were  in  circulation  at  that  time,  and  they  drew  the  small  interest. 

Mr.  Comstock.  You  call  the  bonds  money? 

V 

Mr.  Wardall.  The  small  ones  that  were  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Bartine.  You  call  anything  money  that  is  in  circulation  and 
does  the  work  of  money? 

Mr.  Wardall.  Anything  that  passed  as  money. 

Mr.  Tracy.  Do  you  class  checks  and  drafts  as  money? 

Mr.  Wardall.  The  United  States  checks  and  drafts  would  be  good 
money. 

Mr.  Tracy.  But  individual  checks  or  drafts  that  are  now  used 
among  people,  would  you  look  upon  them  as  adding  practically  to  the 
circulation. 

Mr.  Wardall.  Not  in  the  sense  intended  here. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  three  and  seven-tenths,  the 
little  notes,  were  circulated  and  freely  used  as  currency  money  ? 

Mr.  Wardall.  Probably  not  freely,  but  they  circulated. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  official  figures  of  the  circulation  in  1866  were 
$21.97  per  capita.  These  are  the  official  figures  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  sent  up  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Mr.  Wardall.  The  figures  that  we  have  here  are  $1,963,000,000. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  1866,  according  to  the  statement  here,  the  per 
capita  was  $21.97. 

Mr.  Bartine.  That  excludes  certain  things  which  are  included  in 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Wardall.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  altogether  what  you  admit  as  money. 

Mr.  Walker.  What  the  Comptroller  admits  is  anything  a  bank 
takes  for  cash  or  deposit,  and  the  per  capita  here  is  $21.97. 

Mr.  Wardall.  I  will  not  go  through  the  entire  table.  I  will 
submit  it,  however,  but  I  will  take  three  or  four  points.  In 
1878,  with  an  increased  population  of  48,000,000,  we  had  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  per  capita.  We  had  10,478  failures,  with 
$234,000,000  of  liabilities.  These  are  the  official  figures.  In  1889, 
with  61,000,000  of  population,  we  had  the  lowest  per  capita  we  have 
ever  had  or  as  low  as  we  have  had,  and  we  have  had  13,277  failures, 
with  a  liability  of  $312,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  Now,  in  25 
years,  with  a  constantly  decreasing  circulation,  or  at  least  decreasing 
very  greatly,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  constantly  on  the  decrease, 
taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  population  and  per  capita, 
it  had  grown  steadily  from  623  failures  in  1866,  the  next  year  to 
2,000,  the  next  year  to  2,700,  the  next  year  to  3,500,  and  from  on 
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'Up  until  to-day,  the  last  year,  there  were  13,277  failures,  with 
$312,000,000  of  liabilities. 

Mr.  Comstock.  What  document  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Wardall.  It  is  a  quotation  from  Dunning’s  work  on  money. 
The  name  of  it  is  “  The  Philosophy  of  Price.”  This  is  an  address 
which  was  prepared  by  the  national  lecturer  of  the  Farmer’s 
Alliance,  Ben  Terrel. 

Mr.  Comstock.  You  see  there  is  a  difference  there  in  your  state¬ 
ment  as  to  facts  and  the  statement  made  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  as  to  the  amount  of  per  capita  in  circulation  at  that  time, 
a  difference  between  $52  per  capita  and  $21  per  capita. 

Mr.  Wardall.  That  is  very  true.  If  you  notice  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the  last  25  years  you  will  notice 
•each  incoming  administration  makes  a  different  style  of  report.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reports  do  differ  when  you  bring 
them  down  ultimately. 

But  there  is  other  and  stronger  evidence  of  the  destructive  forces  contained  in  the 
first  table  that  cannot  be  disproved.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  and  is  found  in 
the  increase  in  the  national  debt,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  paid 
as  principle,  interest  and  premium.  A  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  and  table  is  requested  of  the  reader  : 

The  national  debt  in  1866  amounted  to  $2,783,000,000.  We  have  paid  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  public  debt  $1,599,665,312,  and  as  interest  on  same  $2,540,726,049,  and  a 
further  sum  of  $58,540,000  as  premiums  on  bonds  purchased,  amounting  in  all  to 
.$4,198,931,361.  Yet  we  find  the  debt  of  the  nation  has  actually  increased  if  paid  in 
the  labor  and  products  of  the  people  (any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  it 
can  not  be  paid  in  anything  else  ) ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  take  more  labor  products  to 
pay  what  we  now  owe  at  present  prices  than  it  would  have  taken  to  pay  the  entire 
indebtedness  in  1866  at  the  prices  then.  As  proof  of  this  the  table  below  is  given. 
In  regard  to  its  correctness  reference  is  called  to  any  authentic  price  lists  of  products 
for  the  years  named: 

Increase  of  the  national  debt  if  paid  in  farm  products . 


[Debt  in  1866,  $2,783,000,000.  Debt  in  1890,  $1,183,334,688.] 


\ 

Products  necessary. 

Amount, 

1866. 

Amount, 

1890. 

Actual 

increase. 

Beef . barrels. . 

Pork . do - 

Wheat . bushels. . 

■Oats . do - 

-Corn . do - 

Cotton . pounds. . 

Wool . do - 

129,000,000 

87,000,000 

1,007,000,000 

3.262,350,000 

2,218,000,000 

*7,092,000,000 

4,281,538,451 

236,666,937 

147,916,836 

1,972,222,448 

5,917,773,340 

3,944,448,893 

13,148,162,755 

4,733,338,752 

107,666,937 

60,916,836 

965,222,448 

2,755,423,340 

1,726.448,893 

6,056,162,755 

551,800,301 

*  Prices  in  1867. 


This  table  clearly  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  national  debt  has  been  nearly 
twice  paid  in  principal  and  interest,  the  portion  which  yet  remains  is  larger  than  the 
original.  This  statement  will  not  hold  good  when  mere  dollars  and  cents  are  con- 
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sidered,  but  is  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  amounts  of  the  products  of  labor  that  are- 
necessary  to  purchase  these  different  sums  of  money.  Thus,  had  the  debt  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  be  paid  in  wheat  it  would  have  taken,  in  1866,  1,007,000,000  bushels. 


We  have  paid  on  the  principal 

As  interest . 

As  premium  on  bonds . 


Bushels. 

1,786.460,000 

2,823,328,000 

62,770,000 


Total  paid 
We  yet  owe . 


4,652,558,000 

1,958,389,084- 


Had  the  debt  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  cotton  it  would  have  taken,  in  1867, 


7,092,000,000  pounds. 

Pounds. 

We  have  paid  on  the  principal .  16,077.683,000- 

As  interest .  25.407,260,000 

As  premiums  on  bonds .  565, 000, 000- 


Total  paid 
We  yet  owe . 


42,049,943,000 

11,752,316,000 


When  it  is  remembered  that  all  private  indebtedness  has  gone  through  the  same- 
process  ;  that  a  mortgage  which  was  given  prior  to  1872,  and  remains  half  unpaid,  is. 
larger  and  more  burdensome  than  when  first  given  ;  that  the  man  who  has  worked 
hard  and  economized  closely  during  all  these  years  to  pay  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
his  indebtedness  is  no  better  off,  and  in  nearly  every  case  more  in  debt  than  when  he 
first  began,  measured  by  the  remuneration  received  for  his  own  efforts,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  widespread  distress  and  discontent  obtain  among  the  wealth  producer® 
of  the  country? 

In  order  to  show  that  money  has  become  dear  and  the  products  of  labor  cheap  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years,  attention  is  called  to  the  following  statement.  Two  neighbors 
had  each  $1,000  in  1866,  which  they  desired  to  invest  in  some  kind  of  speculation. 
The  one  bought  wheat  and  stored  it,  while  the  other  locked  up  his  money  ana  let  n 
remain  idle.  Each  allowed  his  investment  to  remain  until  1890,  when  the  matter 
would  be  about  as  follows  : 


1866.  Mr.  A,  cash . .  $1,000- 

Mr.  B,  wheat . bushels..  500 

1890.  Mr.  A,  with  his  $1,000.  can  buy;  at  60  cents  per  bushel . do _  1.666 

Mr.  B,  with  500  bushels  of  wheat,  can  buy  only .  $300’ 


These  two  statements  present  a  subject  for  consideration  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  American  citizen  of  whatever  occupation  or  profession.  Herein  lies  exposed 
the  canker  that  has  eaten  out  the  vitals  of  national  prosperity  and  left  to  the  people 
nothing  but  the  shell  of  disappointment  and  discouragement.  If  idle  money  can  in¬ 
crease  so  alarmingly  in  its  power  over  the  products  of  labor,  what  may  not  money 
loaned  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  bring  about  ?  Something  must  be  done  to  check 
this  montrous  evil.  Something  must  be  done  to  even  up  the  conditions  between 
those  who  can  command  the  use  of  money  and  those  who  can  not.  From  this  power 
to  levy  tribute  comes  nearly  all  the  differences  seen  in  society  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  this  that  is  widening  and  deepening  the  gulf  between  Dives  and  Lazurus,  and 
fills  the  land' with' ^tramps  on  the  one  hand  and  millionaires  on  the  other.  It  is  this 
that  puts  the  mortgage  upon  the  farm  in  the  North  and  West  and  the  plantation  in  the- 
South.  It  is  this  that  all  scripture  has  condemned  and  all  just  men  deplored.  It  is 
this  that  organized  labor  should  seek  to  destroy.  In  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  have  not 
the  people  suffered  long  enough  ?  Does  not  the  continued  distress  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  nation  call  loudly  for  a  change  of  conditions  ?  It  is  not 
time  to  apply  the  remedy  ?  If  so,  let  us  one  and  all  work  and  vote  for  more  money; 
and  less  taxation. 


t 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

To  the  Committee" 0)i  Coinage ,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress : 

A  fundamental  error  which  appears  to  prevail  and  have  undue  influence  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question  of  our  monetary  standard  is  in  supposing  that  natural  laws 
have  caused  the  severance  of  the  link  which  has  for  ages  connected  silver  and  gold 
as  concurrent  representatives  of  value. 

An  excess  of  the  supply  of  one  metal  over  the  other,  which  has  characterized  several 
eras  in  the  world’s  history,  has  never  operated  to  materially  change  the  ratio  of  valu¬ 
ation. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  of  Mexico  poured  their  treasures  of  silver  into  the 
coffers  of  the  world,  and  later,  when  California  and  Australia  supplied  golden  treas¬ 
ure  exceeding  nearly  fourfold  the  annual  productions  of  silver,  there  was  no  material 
disturbance  of  the  ratio  between  the  metals. 

Since  1850  the  addition  to  the  then  existing  stock  has  been  so  much  greater  of  gold 
than  of  silver  that  it  is  most  illogical  to  attribute  the  disparity  we  now  witness  to  any 
excessive  supply  of  silver. 

Therefore  we  maintain  that  the  disparity  is  attributable  to  statute  law  and  not  to 
any  overproduction. 

As  the  scientific  aspects  of  this  most  important  question  have  already  been  ably 
presented  to  the  committee  we  will  present  some  practical  points  for  your  consideration 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  silver  mining  nor  yet  in 
securities,  which  may  become  more  and  more  valuable  under  a  continuance  of  the 
single  standard. 

First.  The  right  to  change  the  standard  may  properly  be  questioned.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1873  possessed  the  right  to  demonetize  silver  it  would  follow  that  they  have 
an  equal  right  to  demonetize  gold.  Who  will  for  a  moment  concede  the  latter  ? 

To,  by  law,  change  the  double  to  the  single  standard— to  demonetize  one  metal — 
changes  the  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor,  to  the  injury  of  the  debtor,  just  as 
effectually  as  would  a  law  directly  adding  arbitrarily  to  the  face  value  of  all  debts  a 
sum  equal  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  new  unit  of  value  in  which  payment  is  re¬ 
quired. 

To  demonetize  both  metals  and  provide  another  unit  of  value  and  of  account  would 
wrong  the  creditor  and  be  equally  indefensible. 

Second.  In  addition  to  the  great  volume  of  public  and  corporate  indebtedness  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  incumbrances  on  farming  property  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  obligations  have  been  affected  injuriously,  for  an  additional  burden  has  been 
imposed  upon  all  debtors  and  tax-payers  by  their  being  compelled  to  pay  in  dollars 
different  and  more  valuable  than  the  dollars  under  the  statute  provided  when  the- 
debts  were  incurred. 

Third.  If  there  be  any  at  this  late  day  who  deny  that  gold  has  advanced  in  value  we 
would  ask  how  it  were  to  be  justly  determined.  Certainly  to  measure  a  thing  by  itself 
would  be  absurd — to  measure  one  gold  dollar  by  another. 

Measured,  then,  in  the  only  practicable  way,  by  the  general  range  of  prices  of  staple 
commodities,  we  see  that  gold  has  appreciated  in  its  purchasing  power  from  35  to  40 
per  cent. 

Bimetallists,  in  asking  for  the  restoration  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  lift  the  price  of  silver  to  the  present  price  of  gold,  but  that  it  will,  by  de¬ 
priving  gold  of  its  present  abnormal  value,  bring  the  two  metals  to  the  parity  so  much 
desired. 

This  is  an  important  point  bearing  upon  the  question  raised  by  our  opponents  as 
to  possible  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  our  action  in  again  opening  our  mints. 

Fifth.  As  nearly  all  who  are  now  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  declare  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  bimetallic  standard,  we  will  now  briefly  consider  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  by  them. 
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The  first  is  that  it  will  make  our  country  the  dumping-ground  for;the  silver  of  the 
■world.  They  say  it  will  expel  our  gold.  Where  to  ?  To  the  gold-standard  countries. 
What  for  ?  For  value  received.  In  what  ? 

Cheap  silver,  they  say. 

But  wre  have  ceased  buying  silver.  Our  mints  can  take  it  and  give  silver  dollars 
wrorth  under  our  law  as  much  as  gold,  Then  they  get  gold  ■when  and  where  they  can, 
but  what  will  be  the  effect  of  that  ? 

If  the  exportation  of  the  £2,500,000  desired  by  the  Barings  to  send  to  Argentina 
caused  such  an  alarm  as  to  excite  a  panic,  which  caused  security-holders  there  to  lose 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  what  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  the  importation 
of  even  $50,000,000  or  $100,000,000  of  American  gold  ?  Would  it  not  at  once  act  upon 
the  value  of  gold  there  and  lessen  its  importance,  its  purchasing  power,  over  silver 
and  all  commodities  ?  Silver  will  no  longer  be  cheap  to  use  against  us  in  India.  The 
conversion  of  European  coin  into  bullion  to  be  assayed  for  the  American  mints  would 
indeed  be  a  speculation  for  the  shrewd  investors  in  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Donds  and 
Argentine  cedulas.  No  other  class  would  be  at  all  likey  to  court  a  speculation  sure 
to  net  a  loss  of  6  or  7  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime  India  yields  the  wheat  and  cotton  market,  which  she  has  been 
enabled  to  enter  solely  through  our  dishonor  of  silver.  Our  balances  against  Europe, 
now  large,  will  be  vastly  increased.  Wheat  and  cotton,  oil  and  meat,  will  again  re¬ 
munerate  the  American  producers. 

They  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  manner  Americans  may  direct. 

But  our  country  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Mexico  and  China,  say  some. 
Almost  any  bright  American  schoolboy  could  tell  such,  that  it  is  the  people  who  have 
made  this  Republic  what  it  is,  and  not  the  kind  of  money  they  use. 

When  we  consider  the  purpose  avowed  openly  in  Europe  as  the  reason  for  demone¬ 
tizing  silver  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  money  of  account,  wre  can  realize  that 
the  vast  creditor  interest  there  w'ould  deplore  now  as  a  grave  disturbing  element  the 
.influx  of  any  large  amount  of  gold. 

In  1857,  after  a  few  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  had  been  received  from 
California  and  Australia,  they  become  so  alarmed  that  great  nations  on  the  Continent 
demonetized  gold.  They  do  not  want  gold  cheapened,  as  it  would  be  by  any  large 
additions  to  their  present  stock. 

Every  silver  coin  in  Europe  represents  its  face  value  in  gold  to  its  owner. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  anyone  there  would  sell  it  for  less  as  to  suppose  any 
.American  would  sell  a  silver  dollar  for  less  than  100  cents. 

That  money,  as  one  late  lamented  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said,  is  all  needed  there. 
The  people  are  suffering  there  as  they  are  here,  and  are  even  poorer. 

No  national  treasury  can  now  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  condition  to  assume  the 
expense  of  converting  their  abraded  coin  into  American  dollars  at  our  mints. 

British  law,  which  compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  buy  all  gold  offered  at  coin 
walue  approximately,  held  gold  at  par  when  it  was  dishonored  on  the  Continent  and 
did  not  by  any  means  draw  the  gold  of  the  Continent  to  the  British  mint. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  United  States,  the  greatest  producer  of  both  gold 
.and  silver  in  the  world,  with  its  vast  wealth-creating  power  and  in  possession  of  the 
richest  national  Treasury,  may  fix  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  for  the  world  and 
maintain  it  without  a  ripple. 

We  shall  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  millions  abroad  in  the  righteous  act. 
’The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  more  and  more  towards  the  full  restoration  of  silver. 
The  feeling  is  nearly  unanimous  in  large  portions  of  the  country,  and  were  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Northeastern  States  open  to  its  free  discussion  the  sentiment  among  the 
great  producing  classes  there  would  be  more  united  for  it. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  are  admittedly  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  and  uncertainty  as  to  legislation,  for  it  is  broadly  conceded 
?to  be  inevitable  in  the  near  future. 


Tlie  arguments  advanced  by  some  in  favor  of  adding  a  larger  amount  of  silver  to 
our  standard  dollar  are  put  forward  without  due  consideration. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  our  silver  dollar  is  the  only  coin  we  have  which  has  never 
been  changed  in  its  pure  metal  content,  the  bare  fact  that  it  would  necessitate  a  change 
in  our  present  coins  now  stored  in  the  Treasury  and  of  all  European  silver  coinage 
before  any  international  ratio  can  be  established,  will  prove  a  most  effectual  barrier 
to  such  a  consummation. 

And  were  we  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  how  would  it  affect  us  in  case  of  another  change, 
from  whatever  cause,  in  what  are  called  market  values  ? 

A  money  metal  seeks  no  market.  Its  market  is  in  the  world’s  use  of  it.  That  use 
has  in  all  ages  been  predicated  upon  the  full  natural  supply  of  both  metals. 

Constancy  of  value,  the  highest  characteristic  of  good  money,  can  be  best  assured 
by  the  use  of  nature’s  full  supply  of  gold  and  silver. 

Free  coinage,  by  securing  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  will  forever  set  at  rest  all 
talk  of  cheap  money  metal  and  dear  money  metal,  and,  as  we  earnestly  believe,  it  will 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  our  countiy. 

J.  W.  PORTER. 


LETTER  OF  HR.  W.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

New  York ,  February  4,  1891. 

The  Committee  on  Coinage ,  Weights  and  Measures , 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington ,  1).  C.: 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  reported  that  your  honorable  Committee  is  still  affording  hearings 
for  and  against  the  measure  termed  “the  Senate  free-coinage  bill.”  Assuming  that 
communications  in  writing  may  also  be  entertained,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  intended  to  commend  the  bill : 

Relying  upon  the  stupendous  figures  of  our  trade  and  commerce  collated  so  recently 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  demonstrate  the  commanding  position  of  the 
United  States  among  the  nations,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  records  of  the  world’s 
experience,  with  the  instances  of  Spain,  France  and  India  in  particular,  as  substantiat¬ 
ing  my  belief  that  the  adoption  of  equally  free  coinage  for  gold  and  silver  upon  our 
ratio  of  15.988  to  1  would  be  entirely  safe  and  strictly  sound  finance. 

With  the  experience  of  France  recalled,  as  during  the  period  of  70  years  to  1873, 
and  with  the  past  and  continuing  experience  of  India,  as  she  absorbs  year  by  year 
both  gold  and  silver  from  the  outside  world,  my  profound  conviction  is  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  free-coinage  bill,  without  amendment,  as  our  law  would  serve  to 
make  the  United  States,  New  York  City  in  particular,  headquarters  for  the  commercial 
world’s  supplies  of  both  the  money  metals. 

Yet,  under  the  inspiration  to  overcaution  naturally  pertaining  to  his  great  and 
delicate  office,  the  lamented  Secretary  adopted  and  proclaimed  a  fear  of  Europe’s 
silver  to  flood  our  reopened  mints  if  free  coinage  is  enacted.  To  measure  this  ava¬ 
lanche  of  Europe’s  silver  he  presented  our  Mint  Director’s  estimate  of  $1,100,000,000 
“full  legal-tender  silver,”  of  which  $428,000,000  constitute  a  portion  of  the  present 
reserves  of  her  great  banks.  Quoting,  then,  the  market  price  of  silver  at  105  cents 
against  our  mint  valuation  of  129  cents  per  ounce,  or  about  83  cents  as  the  market 
worth  of  bullion  in  our  silver  dollar  coin,  he  assumed  the  dread  of  Europe’s  silver  to 
be  thereby  confirmed. 

With  Europe’s  silver  we  do  not  deal  with  bullion  nor  with  market  price  thereof,  but 
with  Europe’s  legal-tender  coin.  For  this  required  comparison  there  is  Europe’s 
coined  money  valuation  of  $1.33,  as  against  our  mint  valuation  of  $1.29  per  ounce. 
Excepting  her  production  of  a  little  more  than  half  her  arts  consumed,  Europe’s  only 
silver  is  her  silver  money.  It  is  equally  her  potential  money  as  is  her  gold.  It  is  in 
circulation  as  standard  coin  upon  the  valuation  of  359.91  grains  silver  as  her  full 
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legal-tender  equivalent  of  our  unit  23.22  grains  gold.  Our  mint  requirement  for  this 
gold  unit  is  371.25  grains  silver.  Hence  11.34  grains  silver  additional — that  is,  3.055 
per  cent,  additional  silver,  or  3.05  cents  on  every  100  cents,  would  be  the  absolute  ex¬ 
pense  to  Europe,  in  addition  to  all  the  costs  of  transportation,  if  the  medium  of  our 
mints  is  selected  to  exchange  her  full  legal-tender  silver  money  for  the  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  to  her  gold.  Thus  for  such  exchange  of  her  ,f  1,100,000,000  of  full  legal-tender 
silver  for  its  equivalent  gold  Europe’s  absolute  loss  would  exceed  $33,000,000,  to  which 
all  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be  added,  and  for  absolutely  nothing  more  poten¬ 
tial  as  her  full  legal-tender  money  when  obtained. 

As  to  Europe’s  great  banks,  thejT  are  chartered  institutions ;  may  not  coin  money ; 
one  of  their  functions  is  to  earn  it ;  no  one  of  them  is  to  lose  money  in  ten  firm  ally. 

1  heir  silver  reserves  and  their  gold  reserves  are  exactly  alike  full  legal  tender  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  contracts,  payment  of  debts,  including  their  deposits,  and  for  redemptions 
of  their  circulating  notes.  For  these  banks  to  employ  our  reopened  mints  as  the 
medium  of  exchanging  their  legal-tender  silver  for  its  exact  equivalent  to  them  in 
gold  would  occasion  them  a  loss  exceeding  $13,000,000.  besides  the  costs  of  freight, 
insurance,  interest,  and  light  weight  of  coin  in  the  transfer  of  bullion  to  and  from 
our  mints.  To  attribute  such  a  proceeding  to  a  bank  which  for  the  third  time  has 
willingly  and  easily  rescued  the  banking  fraternity  of  England  from  impending  peril 
would  seem  to  be  preposterous. 

Finally,  against  all  dread  of  Europe’s  silver  at  our  mints,  observe  that  these  banks 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  community  of  Europe  which  is  annually  indebted  to  India 
in  trade  to  exceeding  $80,000,000.  Therefore  if  Europe  would  rid  herself  of  surplus 
silver  her  constant  opportunity,  past  and  future,  is  there.  India’s  legal-tender  silver 
rupee  is  related  to  British  standard  gold  at  the  equivalent  of  348.3  grains  silver  for 
371.25  of  our  mint  requirement,  and  the  European  coin  considered  359.91  grains,  for 
our  aforesaid  unit  23.22  grains  gold.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  Europe  annually  elects 
to  make  her  vast  settlements  with  India  in  council  bills  purchased  in  London,  instead 
of  recoining  at  this  increased  valuation  her  silver  into  rupees,  her  constant  neglect  of 
the  opportunity  to  thus  rid  herself  of  silver  must  be  satisfactory  assurance,  to  the 
experienced  and  well  informed,  that  Europe’s  imagined  surplus  silver  money  is  a 
myth. 


All  this  I  respectfully  urge  in  earnest  commendation  of  the  Senate  free-coinage  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 


W.  P.  ST.  JOHN. 

P.  S.— I  beg  to  report  that  I  have  furnished  to  a  member  of  your  honorable  com¬ 
mittee  a  support  of  my  dispute  of  Europe’s  silver  threatening  our  mints  written  me 
by  a  bank  officer  of  more  that  ordinary  repute. 


ST.  J. 
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